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FULLBACK FRANK SQLICH BREAKS AWAY 




Enjoy the brightest 
taste in bourbon 


Old Forester’s deep, dazzling flavor 
highlights quiet get-togethers. 
Makes moments like this a brilliant idea. 



At 86 or 100 proof, "There is nothing better in the market.” 



6 IMS. mXIUCKY SIWIGHI B0UR9DK WHISrr • (6 KOOf • 100 PflOOf SOnUD )N BOND • BROWN FORMAN (NSTIdlRS CORPORATION • AT (OJISVIIU IN UNTUCKT 



Over a year ago, Bell & Howell received a 
mysterious black box from Eastman Kodak. 



It wos full of Kodak Super 8 film. 

A remorkoble new kind of 8 mm 
home movie film . . . neotly coiled in 
the little block box you see here. 

The big news: you never 
touch the film. 

It comes pre-loaded ond 
ready to slip into o movie camero. 

So for over q year now, we've been 
perfecting an oll-electric 
Super 8 camera to slip it info. 

It's ready, 

To load, you open the little door, 
drop in the cartridge, and click . . . 
you've not only looded the 
comera, you've set the film speed 
and chosen the filter too. 
Aufomoticolly. 

Now take movies. 

Just press the button m the ocfion grip. 
Wont to zoom in? Out? 

There are buttons for thot, too. 

Buf don't get the idea thot 
the Bell & Mowell Super 8 is merely 
some kind of push button godget. 

We don't moke gadgets around here. 
We moke photographic instruments. 

Sure that's tougher to do thon 
just turning out cameras. 

But we learned one thing o long 
time ago; the harder we make 
things for ourselves, the easier 
if is for you. 

Now, reody, . . smile- 



Bell 8c Howell 

builds photographic instruments a little better than they really hove to be. 


The Super 8 film cartridge 

loads instantly 


Zoom out. 



Zoom in. 



After 16 hours in this “cold room," Ford Motor Company test cars must start 
in seconds and continue to run— proof of the quality designed into ignition and 
electrical systems. Keep the quality in your Ford-built car with Quality Car Care. 



Ford Motor Company builds quality in- 
Quality Car Care kee ps it in 


Genuine parts, like Autolite batteries, are right at hand at your 
Ford or Uncoin-Mercury Dealer. He also has factory-trained 
mechanics and special equipment. That's Quality Car Care and 
It's designed to keep your service costs at a minimum. 


Ford-built cars need so little care, they deserve the best. 
That’s Quality Car Care at your Ford or Lincoln-Mercury Dealer. 
Quality engineering puts extra value into every Ford-built car — 
and Quality Car Care keeps it there ! 


Only at FORD and 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DEALERS 
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Next week 

DR. QUARTERBACK ntighl 6« 
a good name for f rank Ryan 
of the Brsissns. who hasii Ph.l). 
in mailt. How he diseoxcred 
he could not mastermind foot- 
ball is disclosed by Jack Olsen. 

BYE-BYE BAMBOO is \hs: 4ad 
song of sports iruditionulists. 
Versatile, tough, spectacular 
synthetics shown in color - 
are replacing p/g.skin. bamboo 
and canvas, hickory and gut. 

THE FUN AND COLOR of col- 
lege football erupt with ihc 
lirsi hig weekend of the sea- 
son. Erom California to Vir- 
ginia. pictures and reports on 
Ihc best of the opening games. 


EERMISSIOS IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 



In all the realm of photography, we 
have to believe there is no heartier 
breed than the football cameraman. 
Good football photographers arc not 
just picture-takers, they arc comman- 
dos trained and able to mo%e quickly, 
to think ahead to anticipate — and. 
in the ice-bucket days of November 
and December, to endure. If they 
cannot do these things then they are 



not good football photographers. We 
have never lost a football photogra- 
pher. and we have gained literally 
thousands of excellent football pho- 
tographs (as you can sec in the color 
portfolio of some of the out.standing 
players of the forthcoming college 
season beginning on page 26). As- 
suming that w'c never will lose one. 
we allow our photo editors great lati- 
tude in testing the mettle- and the 
wind — of the mew they asstgo to Sat- 
urday's games. 

On a typical big-collcgc football 
weekend — say, for example, Michi- 
gan against Minnesota in Minneap- 
olis— we are likely to want fast color, 
color pictures that will appear in the 
very next issue. Initially, that means 
a chartered plane from Minneapolis 
to Chicago to get the photographer 
and his pictures to the color-process- 
ing lab by early evening. It is taken 
for granted when a photographer is 
assigned to a game that he will fa- 
miliarize himself with the personnel 
of both teams. After that, he might 
get the following directions: "Watch 
the Michigan quarterback and right 


end on offense, the center linebacker 
on defense. Minnesota plays a rush- 
ing game, so concentrate on the full- 
back and left half. Watch foe the key 
play: be alert for an interception be- 
cause the Minnesota secondary is 
very quick. Use Ektachromc X in the 
first half, but you may have to switch 
to High Speed if the light fades in the 
third quarter. Take your sequence 
camera. Try to get some good sideline 
drama, crying cheerleaders and that 
son of thing, and see if you can pick 
out Bronko Nagurski in the stands. 
We know there’ll be 63,0(X) people 
there, but sec if you can find him. 
Oh. yes. it's snowing in Minneap- 
olis, but the weather bureau says it 
will be clear by game time and tem- 
peratures up into the 20s.“ 

The things that have happened in 
the past, and that will happen again 
on these assignments, arc not the 
things that make a photographer easy 
to live with. Eilm freezes and cracks 
while he is loading his camera. He 
cannot possibly work with gloves on. 
so his hands freeze, too. He develops 
housemaid's knee crouching on the 
sidelines and burns his lungs running 
up and down the field trying to antic- 
ipate the play. He gets knocked down 
by end sweeps when he has wailed 
too long to bail out because he has 
the ballcarrier right there in the view- 
linder, and his 50 pounds of equip- 
nwrit go sprawling. If it is cold enough 
his sequence camera will slow down 
from 2Vi frames a second to a virtual 
time exposure and. therefore, will be 
useless. At a night game he will have 
trouble using the necessary long lens, 
because the tight is usually not strong 
enough. Then, ultimately, he will be 
far on the other side of the field w hen 
the Minnesota halfback intercepts 
the pass and runs 99 yards to the 
winning touchdown. He will miss the 
picture, but we will not worry. The 
other photographer (or photogra- 
phers) assigned to the game will be 
on top of the play. You cannot take 
chances when you photograph col- 
lege football. 
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Now JACK NICKLAUS and ARNOLD PALMER 



Picture-Filled 


plus 

shipping 


Also enjoy money'Saving benefits 
^ of trial membership In the ^ 
"Golfer's BookXlub^ 


lath Nitkiaus 
shows you how to release 
tne pent-up power in your right leg . . . 
and helps you match yardage with control! 


team up to help you play better golf^ 

TAKE BOTH 


They show you how to save strokes and cut 
your handicap - sharpen your play from tee, 
fairway, rough, trap, and on the green! 




Arnold Palmer shows you how to 
be the one golfer in fifty who holds 
the club right. 


tioo lessons from Jack Nicklaus and Arnold 
Palmer almost as a gift! It's our way of welcom* 
ing you as a member of the GOLFER'S BOOK 
CLUB. This is your club, and here's how it 
works to save you time, effort and money. 

Our club experts review all books on golf, plus 
other books of interest to golfers. They select 
only the best for you: save you costly mistakes of 
buying wrong books. You receive FREE illus- 
trated Bulletins describing forthcoming Book 
Elections and Alternates. Members gel BIG dis- 
counts on every book. Choose from instruction 
volumes, golf humor, history, conduct books, 
plus optional books on other exciting Fields and 
Sports. You save 20% a year— sometimes MUCH, 
MUCH MORE off publishers' prices. You need 
acc^i as few as four selections or alternates 
during entire first year. Thereafter, you may 
CANCEL ANYTIME. 

MAIL eiFT COUPON AND SAVE $846 AT ONCE! 
Mail Gift Coupon and receive both best-selling 
Nicklous and Palmer books — a whopping big 
S9.45 retail value — almost as a gilt. Mail 
NOW to: GOLFER’S BOOK CLUB 
Depl.Sl-9,IOO Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10013 


MY 55 WAYS TO LOWER YOUR GOLF 
SCORE by Jack Nicklaus. The 1965 Mus- 
ters champ helps you slash strokes from your 
game. Step-by-step picturued instructions 
show you how to correct the slice and duck 
hook . . , how to pitch consistently to the flag, 
make your ball stop and run on cue . . . how 
to gel maximum control from irons, even 
high irons! How to mold proper leg, hip. 
shoulder action into a graceful, long-distance 
swing. How to keep drives low into the wind. 
See Jack's unique "soft" trap shot, his tips on 
playing the lies with pro "savvy Learn how 

to keep cool and calm for the big shot 

how to get the right balance on awkward lies 
...how to eliminate those nightmare three- 
putt greens . . . when to putt from a trap, when 
to concede putts — when not to! 

Find out how to lick narrow holes with a 
controlled fade ... the secret of an intentional 
hook that works every lime . . . master the two 
subtle changes that can lengthen your drives 
ten per cent . . . plus a wealth of practical tips 
on distance, control, divots, bla.sting, wedge 
shots, grip, address, hitting from the left, 
swinging in the rain, club flexibility, tempo, 
fading, choking, and ever so much more! 
Book lavishly illustrated with show-how pic- 
tures in color! 


MY GAME AND YOURS by Arnold Palmer. 
Which golfing flaws trouble you most? A grip 
that’s not "just so"? Keeping your mind on 
the shot when the tension mounts? Erratic 
irons? Wood shots that just won't sail? You 
name the problem and Arnie gives you the 
remedy. Profit from Arnic's advice on men- 
tal altitude for the first three holes, and the 
all-important last three! 

Learn the trick of picking the right Club 
for every shot . . . how to decide whether a 
high or low conipiession ball is best for your 
game . . . how to make practice as much fun 
as a foursome, "play" an entire game from 
the practice tee. Arnie shows you how to 
"talk" yourself into better putting . . . tailor 
your backswing to every shot , . . steady your 
game when the going gets rough ... be at your 
best in tournament play. 

Get valuable tips from watching pro’s, 
without damaging your game by imitating 
them blindly . . . and that’s just the beginning. 
You get hundreds of valuable pointers on ex- 
ecution. strategy, chipping, pitching, putting, 
playing lies, self-discipline of the course, buy- 
ing new equipment, practice techniques, driv- 
ing from the tee, from the fairway, "escap- 
ing” from roughs, traps, and ever so much 
more! Here’s solid know-how you will put 
into practice in your next game! Book packed 
with exclusive color-coded “how-to" photos. 


MJ: g :rgd l 4a.i:iriJ. T!M ] 

GOLFER'S BOOK CLUB, Dept, SI-9 I 

100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10013 
YES. please rush me MY 55 WAYS TO LOWF.R 
YOUR GOLF SCORE by Jack Nicklaus, and MY 
GAME AND YOURS by Arnold Palmer, a $9.45 
value, and bill me only 99e. plus few cents post- 
age and handling. Also enroll me as a trial mem- 
ber of the GOLFER’S BOOK CLUB. I need 
accept only 4 books in the coming year — all at 
money-saving prices. I may cancel any lime there- 
after. 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted with 
my introductory books. I may return them within 
7 days, owe nothing, and membership will be 
cancelled. 

Print 

Name 


_.Zip_ 


In Canada mail to: 41 Berial Rd.. Toronto IS, Onl. 
No Need To Take Any Selection Now— But, if 
you wish, you may check any one of the follow- 
ing $4.95 books to receive it as first Selection 
at $1.00 savings; for only $3.95 plus postage. 

□ PAUL HAHN SHOWS 
YOU HOW TO PLAY 
TROUBLE SHOTS IN 
GOLF 




J^or the man 
who leads a 
double life,.. 



lS,lgin has a 
proper watch 
for each ! 


Today’s active man plays any number of roles well. His all-i>urposc watch isn't as versatile however. It can’t change 
costume like he docs, slipping out of driver's togs into formal attire. The answer? A sec'oncf watch. Choose just the style 
you need from the dozens of Elgin and Lord Elgin watches: a slim wafer of a watch for business or evening wear, or a 



sturdy, bold sports watch. Now’s the time to double your watch wardrobe for your double life. Which Elgin will it be ? 


where quality is a tradition 




Noii^ that you’ve seen the light try the dark. 


IMPORTED IN BO ITLES AND BARRELS FROM MUNICH. WHERE LOWE NBRAU HAS BEEN BREWED SINCE 158J, BY HANS HOLTERBOSCH. JNC. OF NEW YORK. 
THE HAND-BLOWN LOWENBRAU CRYSTAL GOBLET PICTURED HERE IS AVAILABLE IN SETS OF 2 IMPORTED PROM GERMANY. FOR EACH SF.T MAIL *2.00 
IN MONEY ORDER OR CHECK MADE PAYABLE TO CLASSIC IMPORTS. P.O. BOX 57. WESTBURY. L.L. NEW YORK- PLEASE ALLOW4 TO 6 WEEKSEOR DELIVERY. 

FI 



Imporkd Italian Veimoullis O l^M.Thf Jos. Garneau CO'iNew ^ ork.N-^ . 



Gancia 
Exiia Dry 
(srrcn label) is ibe 
world's driest 
vcrinoulli. Every drop 
makes your cocktail 
drier. Tbe semi-sweet 
(red label) adds a 
dash ol dryness on 
the rocks. Puts pants 
on the Manhattan. 
Ask for “Ghan-cha,” 


SHOPWALK 

Fl9h«rm«n and hunter* find bargains 
at a London lirin's monthly auction 

T he British sportsnmn \vho. for one sad 
reason or another, wants to sell his guns 
or his fishing gear, turns them otcr to 
Messrs, knight. Frank and Rutlev, at 20 
Manoser Square in London. 

On the first Thursday of esers month 
fescepling January and August) a great 
crowd of sportsmen. 200 or more, crams the 
salesroom of the London oOke. in the hope, 
seldom unreali/ed. of finding a bargain. 

During the sale one often sees a man who 
IS clcarls on the staff of knight. Frank and 
F<ullcy putting in bids during the auction. 
This is not a lowdown device for artificially 
hoosiing prices, but a was of ensuring that 
absent buvers cun compete with those pres- 
ent. Adsance copies of the catalog arc sent 
bs air mail to those who request them, and 
you can pul a top price on your desired lot 
by post. Although specific faults arc de- 
clared in the catalog ("safety catch defec- 
tive" is the most usual onel. the general 
state of repair is not. and the auctioneers, 
who have 70 years of reputation to keep up. 
arc delighted to accept postal bids for a gun 
or fishing rod endorsed "subjctl to good 
condition.” 

Mans North American buyers are now 
trading with knight. Trunk and Kuliev, and 
arc showing particular interest in black 
powder rifles, During the past year the cata- 
log has listed; ".A Holland & Holland ,2*)5 
Single-barreled hamnicricss ejector. No. 
l3Jf4.S (Black Powder Proof onlyl." It sold 
for SIOO. Twice that sum could buy: "A 
.577 Evpress double-barrelled back-action 
hammer rille by J. Piirdey. No. I5l7(i, en- 
graved actions, bolted rebounding hammers 
and spring-return underlever, with pistol 
grip, check-piece and recoil pad. 27 in. 
Whitworth steel barrels (Black Powder 
Proof only) in canvas case." 

Among the more conventional lirearms. 
a .256 Mannlicher rille in less than perfect 
condition went for 51.50; a .45.S Smith & 
Wesson, bi/i-inch barrel, for 512; a Colt 
"Lightning” (black powder only) for SW). 

Immediately after the guns are sold, the 
lishing-tacklc auction starts. One deceased 
angler alone provided four s.jlmoi) fly rods, 
four trout fly rod', 10 spivmng rods. 20 
reels, two pairs of waders, three landing 
nets, three salmon tailors, three gaffs. 750 
plugs and .spinning baits. I.2X.1 salmon flies 
and trout flies. When the view was over and 
the sale was held, the old man's tackle sold 
for a mere 5700, perhaps one-third of its 
new covf toJai . Unused trout flies arc worth 
5400 to 5500 an ounce, or 12 times their 
weight in gold. Merc you could get about 200 
assorted flies for 512; an assortment of 
about 100 plugs, spoons, devonv and other 
baits for 55; three damper boses with sun- 



"m-m-m-match play!" 

Playing to win ? Play it coot. Team up with 
Match Play.* Great new cologne, definitely male, 
with a dean sporting accent that lasts and lasts. 
Use it after shave, after shower, all day. all 
evening. You'll stage an upset, whatever the game. 
$3.50 and $5.00. at better toiletry counters. 

•T M RtG REJUVIA, INC . 30 IRVING PLACE. NEW »0RK 3. N V 
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A rugged cut of choice leather. 
Husky, hand-sewn* stitching. 

The heritage of 
time-honored craftsmanship. 

These are the bold 
features of Roamers. A 
brand of tradition that will 
carry you straight to the 
source of excitement. They’ll 
mark you well, these Roamers. 


SEBAOO-IVIOC: 

Created in Westbrook, Maine 


E.1 


Hand-sewn vamp 


COME UP TO FASHION . . . COME UP TO QUALITY . . . 
COME UP TO 

CLIPPER CRAFT! 


Do it today. You’ll join a select group of connoisseurs secure in the knowledge that 
they look their best at all times. Take Clipper Craft styling, for example. Up to the 
minute . . . maybe even a little bit ahead. Or Clipper Craft tailoring. Meticulous 
craftsmanship that manifests itself in every quality detail. And yet, what really sets 
a Clipper Craft suit, sport coat, top coat or all-weather coat apart from all others 
is its sensible price. So. come up to Clipper Craft today. At better men’s stores 
everywhere. You'll be welcome aboard. 



C Upper ^^raft 


Clipper Craft Clothes. 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York. N.Y. 



SHOPWALK rominutri 


dry cast*;, hooks, SNvivels, weights, mounts 
and items for Sft The swivels in question 
numbered hundreds: single, double, pater- 
noster, link spring— all meticulously graded 
for size and methodically mounted for easy 
keeping on safety pins. 

•A Knight, hrank and Rutley sale is, as 
one would expect, no occasion for the 
thumping of the rostrum or for loud- 
mouthed exhortations for higher bids. Most 
lots go for C4 or t’S. Even an exciting lot 
like: "A Malloch japanned fly cabinet. SVi 
in. by 12 in. by 71/^ in,, with 10 trays con- 
taining 850 graded stccl-cycd salmon nies," 
was sold for a record fi52 or about 1 ftc a fly. 
without any departure from proper dcco- 
riinv Not once did Auctioneer J. h. Guy 
have to call his public-school congregation 
to order. "Of course.” Mr. Guy explained, 
"flshermcn and shwlers arc mainly ama- 
teurs. a very phlegmatic lot. You should hear 
the porcelain people: they're terribly noisy." 

Packing and shipping arc not desperately 
expensive (a bundle of half a dozen rods 
could be sent to New York for S30), but are 
u bit of a chore to organize. (Knight, Frank 
and Rutley will store your tackle for you, 
though, until you come to collect it.) The 
chief export market at present is one Cana- 
dian customer who seems to be starting a 
museum of antique tackle. A monstrous 
old 18-fooi spliced greenheart salmon rod, 
or a MalliKh spinning reel dating back to 
the last century, seem fairly certain to end 
up in Canada. So for that matter docs: "A 
lyth-century angler's compendium by Jas. 
Jones, 1 1 1 Jermyn Street. London, compris- 
ing the maker's handbook— yoHe-s'-r Cuide 
to Sonun iiml Salmtin Inher's Pocket Conh 
punion (London, 1848. with eight colored 
plates of flics), three rods, six brass reels, 
two tackle boxes, three fly boxes, two cast 
wallets, a landing net and sundry items, in 
brass-bound mahogany case, 52‘/2 in. by 

I2>4 in- by m, overall." After spirited 
bidding this fetched SI 20. 

Salmon fly rods average S30. spinning 
rods S24, Trout fly rods fetch S20. reels SIO 
to SI 2. Hardy equipment, for which sepa- 
rate averages are worked out, needs bids 
from 40' ; to 80' , higher. 1 1 is seldom that 
any tackle is returned to the auctioneers for 
any fault, allhough one such incident does 
remain in Mr. Ciuy's mind, A fixed-spool 
Hardy reel was brought back by the buyer, 
who said that the pickup arm was an inch 
shorter than il should have been. Mr. Guy 
checked with a similar reel, which indeed 
did have a longer pickup, and the money 
was refunded. But after a further check w ith 
Hardy's it was found that the very first 
models had been lilted with the shorter 
type, and the very same day Mr. Ciuy was 
able to write to his reliable Canadian collec- 
tor; "Dear Sir: '^e have an exceedingly in- 
teresting early model of a Hardy reel. . . 

— .1. A, Maxtoni- Graham 
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The finest thing 
that's ever happened 
to tobacco ... Yet 
49 miilion smokers 
stili haven't tried them. 



TREND LITTLE CIGARS make sense to the sensibie 
smoker, Try them. You may have to smoke two, or 
maybe even three betore you become loyal for life. 
Littie TRENDS. Big Taste. Fuii smoking satisfaction. 
(You don’t have to inhaie to enjoy the good taste of 
100% cigar tobacco.) 


Want a filter agar? Want menthol agars? 

Try HERALD LITTLE CIGARS. Try KINGSTON LITTLE CIGARS. 

Smoke smart . . . smoke a little cigart 


Does ami)q(h else 
besides Sniitri-Corona 
make a eordless 



Yes-hut tliev’re not electeic 

% 


It was quite a trick to make a portable electric 
typewriter. Some years ago Smith-Corona'^ was 
the first to do that. Then we topped this accom- 
plishment with an electric that carries its own 
power — the Smith-Corona Poweriter. 

The Poweriter will operate from any electric 
outlet. But if there's no outlet within cord dis- 
tance, you can type merrily along for up to eight 
hours or more on the electricity stored in its pow- 
er cell. Recharge any time— even while typing. 

Developing new ideas for making typewriters 
more useful is an old habit with Smith-Corona. 
For example: Smith-Corona makes the only 


portables with optional snap-on Changeable 
Type “ characters so you can type scientific, 
mathematical and language symbols. Only 
Smith-Corona portables have a jeweled main 
bearing, an all-steel frame and an all-steel case 
fora long, trouble-free life. 

Is it any wonder more people buy Smith- 
Corona portables than any other make? 



SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES /tm/tt 

mBlS] 



SMITH-CORONA POWERITER"' - the cordless electric portable. 
One of eight Smith-Corona portable models, manual and electric. 
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. .your choice of two ^Q^Jo^'Id^arhous ''Hu''J^'=^^ 

".^Tv °6zoom° alo"g country =P'®®g^°[iar "little" guy 

eeP .'^ , ,„„„■ Universal- Grea p,(;)<. /-an gj^ase, 

bu?L a'ugPs at Both offer sr or , 

'e your '/eep' dealer. - 


,,. you've « 
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He owns a $340 trail bike 

and a $70 Italian cardigan, 

yet he wears $6.98 Lee-Prest Leesures. 


Unusual? So is the permanent press in those Lee Contro IV’s. 

Price doesn't mean a thing when he knows what he wants. And what he 
wants. ..Lee Contro IV slacks have. The lean look. The honest tailoring. And 
the new permanent press with a crease that stays as sharpas a young Ph.D.'s 
mind. No wrinkles. No ironing. Never. Lee-Prest Contro IV's ^5^5^ 
shown in Orvalla.a reverse twist weave of 50% Orion** and 50% 

Avril’ for a rich multi-colored iridescence. In Black/Olive, Blue/ 

Black and Char Brown. Other Leesures from $4.98 to $7.98. 


Lee-PReST xeesuresr 


H. 0. L*c Company, Ine., Kansi* C-ty 41, Mo. 


BOOKTALK 

A ch«»s export studio* the move* in the 
life and games of young Bobby Fischer 

O ne of the legends abiiut ihc chess career 
of Bobby Fischer Is that when he began 
showing signs of greatness — at age II. or 
thereabouts— the Russians tried to get' him 
to defect to the Soviet Union, but he turoed 
them down. Frank Brady has not included 
this story in his anecdotal biography. P>'o- 
file of a ProiUgy: Hie Lift; ant/ Guntt;^ oj 
Bohhy Fhcher (McKay. S6.50). but he gives 
plenty of others. A former editor of Chf" 
Life, Brady contributes an insider’s gosstp 
that adds interest to u readable but some- 
what prejudiced book. 

Not that anecdotes arc necessary. In fitet. 
they gel in the way of the extraordinary 
facts about Robert James Fischer, bom in 
1943, the youngest person (according to 
Brady) ever included in M'Ah's Who in 
America, U.S. chess champion (for ihc lirst 
of six (imes) al 14, and a tireless and original 
contender for the U.S. al almost every great 
international lournumcni ever since. 

Al the heart of Brady’seontroversial inter- 
pretation of Fischer is an article which 
Fischer wrote for Spokis Ii i usikauii. The 
Russians Have Fixei! WorUt Chess (SI, Aug. 
20. 1962). The 19-ycar-old Fischer wrote 
that the preponderance »>f Russian masters 
al world tournaments and their tactic of 
drawing (heir games with each other while 
they concentrated on knocking out con- 
tenders from other countries insured the 
world championship would go to one Rus- 
sian master or another. Brady holds this 
argument is sour grapes, resulting from 
Fischer’s poor showing al the tournament 
in Curasao. Netherlands Antilles, where he 
expected to emerge as challenger for the 
world title. 

Here the anecdotes provide a wry accom- 
paniment. We learn that Fischer shunned 
other players and felt into "a furious, shout- 
ing argument" with the other U.S. entrant. 
Brady's point is that Fischer refused to ac- 
cept the fact that he was outclassed by the 
Russians "and .so he arrived at that great 
catchall repository for contemporary frus- 
tration: the conspiracy theory.” Ralph Ginz- 
burg, the editor and publisher of kros maga- 
zine. published an interview with Fischer 
that was devastating in its unguarded ex- 
pressions of self-esteem. Fischer said he "as 
misquoted. But Brady, who was the assiK'iate 
publisher of Fros, says the interview was 
partially tape-recorded. All told, the anec- 
dotes seem to prove only that any BriKiklyn 
teen-ager who sets out to conquer the chess 
world is likely to run into trouble. The bare 
facts are more impressive. They suggest tnal 
Fischer’s achievement to date is one of the 
most remarkable in the long history of chess. 

Rdhi Ri Camsvi I I 



A little oirl will learn to write. 


Another child won't go hungry. 


Because INA agents cared... thousands of people 
have new opportunity to help themselves 


This is 3 note of gratitude to more 
than 20,000 men and women who have 
added new meaning to the words 
“free enterprise." 

You may know one of them. They’re 
the agents and brokers of Insurance 
Company of North America. 

Our thanks is for their warm re- 
sponse to a unique people-to-people 
assistance program: the INA "Friend- 
ship Program." 

For every INA business “package" 
policy our agents sold from April 1 
to June 30, we promised to send a 
CARE package in their name to some- 
one in Europe, South America. Asia 
or Africa. 

The results were astonishing; for 
example: 

There will be a school — the first 


—for the children of Puente Alto, 
Honduras. 

In Machala, Ecuador, a dilapidated 
hospital serving 83,000 people will 
have new furnishings and vitally 
needed facilities. 

In Panama, 60 orphan boys will 
have equipment for organized athlet- 
ics to help prepare them for a useful 
life. 

In total. INA agents and brokers 
have sent over 11,000 CARE packages 
to people in need all over the world 
...more than two million pounds of 
food ... medical supplies that may 
prevent thousands of needless deaths 
. . . agricultural tools that will enable 
families to regain the dignity of self- 
reliance ... school kits, so that chil- 
dren may learn, and grow, and in 
growing help others help themselves. 


We're proud of our agents’ warm 
response to this unique people-to- 
people assistance program. 

They have our deepest thanks, and 
the thanks of people everywhere who 
feel as we do that. ..there is no 
greater profit than the satisfying real- 
ization that by extending your hand 
in friendship you've helped another 
human being. 



Bradford Smith. Jr. 

President and Chairman of the Board 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
World Headquarters; Philadelphia 
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Now, there’s a tape that lets you 


record twice the music per Soot 


How? It’s so sensitive you can cut 
recording speed in half with no loss in 
Sidelity. Your budget will applaud. 
Savings start with this box. 



Scotch Brand "Dynarange” Series Re- 
cording Tape is the name on the box. The tape 
that just prepared your recorder for the best 
performance of its life. This new tape makes all 
music come clearer, particularly in the critical 
soprano or high-frequency range. So much 
clearer, you can now record at 3% ips and enjoy 
all the fidelity until now possible only at 7V^ on 
your recorder. Your dealer has a demonstration 
reel that proves the case. 

And by cutting your recording speed in half, 
you won't need as much tape — can save 25% or 
more in costs. Or, you can use new "Dynarange" 
Tape at IV 2 — and discover sound quality you 
didn't know your recorder had. 

The technical achievement behind all this . . . 


we've cut background tape noise (what little 
there is in "SCOTCH" Recording Tape) in half 
so the listening's better. And we made the wear- 
life better, too! 15 times greater than ordinary 
tape. Exceedingly low rub-off keeps equipment 
clean. Lifetime Silicone lubrication assures 
smooth tape travel, protects against head wear 
and extends tape life. Comes in new sealed pack 
so the tape is untouched from factory to you. 
Hear new "Dynarange" Tape demonstrated at 
your dealer. Then try a roll on your own recorder. 


magnetic Products Division 




Win a 

'66 Mustang 

e/e)(i compliments of Roblee Mustangs Shoes OSV 



Nothing to write, nothing to buy. Just 
Roblee Shoe Store and pick up an 


stop in at your 
entry blank. 


Mustang! A 2-door hardtop with radio, healer, 
whitewalls, 3-speed floor shift, and the new big 6-cyl- 
inder engine. You may win it just by sending in an 
entry blank. {Sweepstakes void where prohibited 
by law.) Stop in at your Roblee store and do it soon 
—entries must be received by November 15, 1965. 


Mustangs — the new sport casuals with all the 
dash and excitement of the car . . . the shoes that 
keep pace with today’s sports wardrobe. Now, 
liandsomer than ever. Husky, yet soft and light- 
weight, and so comfortable. Yours in rich colors 
and leathers. Come in and try ’em on. 


Clockwise from upper left: Palm Springs in Brass Wax, Nassau in Black Italio Grain, 
Squaw Valley in Burnished Brome, and Sun Valley in Citron Shag. About $16 a pair. 


P^Chiid Boot Shot 


CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT Skydd's Dec 

FAiRFICLD FiiriHrid Dec 

CROTON Pruue 

HAHTFORO 
MICDLIIOWN 

MliFORD BeliTdel Shoe Sloce 

NCW BRITAIN B'Mklon Shoe Sloie 

NEW CANAAN Mttlin't 

NEW HAVEN The Edoeid Malley Co 
NEW LONDON Pram'iShoei 

NOBWAl H Arnold > Boot Shoo 

PUTNAM Aliiender s Shoes 

STAMFORD Serners Dect Store 

TRUMBUIL D M Reed Dept Store 
WALLINGFORD Spralke's ~ 


WETHERSFIELD 
WILIIMANTIC Ben's EatN Shoe Slo< 
WUTON 
WINDSOR 




DELAWARE 

DOVER Ettexter s, Inc. 

MILFORD Enunucl'i Men's Store 

NEWARK PilntcVs Shoes 

WILMINGTON Benffheiin’s 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON S Kenn Sons Ce 

Woodoerd t Lotsrop, Dowrtlown 
MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS BMlIsDepI Sloie 

Woodnoid S Loihrop 


Find your nearest Roblee store listed here 


BEI AIR Bote Shee Stores 

CAMBRIDGE le Comples 

CHEW CHASE Woodntid A loihrop 

CUMBERLAND Sninnemont 

EREOERICK Insler's Shoes 

HAGERSTOWN Alin's Iik. 

HTATTSVllLC Bireti Shoes 

SAllSBURY Vernon Powell 

WHEATON PLAZA Woodwtrd i lointop 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON H Srhett Ce. 

TAUNTON John Brifhl Shoe Store 

WALTHAM Grover Cromn 

NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC CITY Lil Bros 

BEVERLY Selem Shoe Shoo 

BLOOMFIELD Federil Shoe Store 

BRICK TOWN Bnlt's Dept Store 

CALDWELL Sc enliTio Shoe Fille'S 

HACKENSACK The Boolery 

PARAMUS Pure Footweir 

PATERSON Meyer Bios 

PERTH AMBOY Allyn's Shoes 

TRENTON Purcells 

UNION Wear le Shoes 

VERONA Euenson's Oept Store 

WHITE HOUSE STA Davids Shoes 
WIltINCeORO Pomeioy's 

WOODBURY Allens Mens Shop 


NEW YORK 

AIBANY Cethals Bool Shop 

ALBANT Roheilt Footwear 

AMSTERDAM Lunait Shoes 

AUBURN Nolans Shoe Store 

BABYION BCerUtCe. 

BATAVIA Thomas A Dwyer Shoe Store 
BAY SHORE BGerlaSCo. 

BINGHAMTON Fowler, D><k & Welker 
BUFFALO Adam, Mcldium A Anderson 


Shendai 


BUFFALO 


1 Easl 


ay Plata 
.ly Plata 
d A Son 


CANANDAIGUA SnidOock Shoe Store 
CORNING >. L. Clark 

CORIIANO Russell Fulmer Shoes 
CGGERTSVILlE Hiihland Boot Shop 
tlLENVIllE Weinbergers Shoe Stole 
ELMIRA Iso Bootery 

ENDICOTT kens Shoes 

FLUSHING B. Gertt A Co. 

FREDONIA Phiikps Shoes 

FULTON lamPiinos Biolhtis 

GENEVA MoCurdyDcpt Store 

GRAND ISLAND K<thland Bool Shop 
GREAT NECK Nassau Bootary 

HAMBURG R 1 Cmeilinc 

HICkSVIUE B SoiU a C« 

HIGHLAND FALLS Ros'ei s Shoes 


■LION Wagners Shoo Store 

ITHACA Vans Shoes 

JAMAICA 8. GertaACo. 

JAMESTOWN BrownPill Shoe Store 

KENMORE Highland Boot Shop 

KINGSTON Rowe's Shoe Store 

lOCKPORT The Boot Shop 

MIUDIETOWN Greens Deputmenl Store 
NEWBURGH Fotarty's Shoes 

Niagara falls whites Shoe Stole 

NORWICH Uilwins Shoes 

OGOCNSBURC Milia's Shoe Store 

OLEAN Slone Shoes 

ONEIDA Oneida Shoo Co. 

OSWEGO Modoin Shoo Store 

PATCHOCUE Richard York cl Palchoguo 
PEEKSKIIL Martin Weiss Footwear 

RECO PARK The Village Cobbler 
RIVERHCAO Richaid York ol Riveihead 
ROCHESTER Culver Shoes 

lIOZ Culver Road 
ROCHESTER Wm Eastwood A Sons Co. 

7Z Euclid St. 

ROCHESTER McCurdy Dept Store 

Midlown Plata 
Norlhgate Plata 
ROCHESTER Schmankes. Inc. 


ROME Townsends Shoe Store 

SARATOGA SPRINGS Rowe'sShoe Store 
SCHENECTADY Matwood Shoes. Inc 
SENECA FALLS Ceo A Rutr. Inc. 


NEW YORK (Continued) 
SUFFERN ine Shoe Horn 

SYRACUSE OoY Bros A Company 
lONAWANDA Elkind-Niaeara Cora. 
WARWtCK Gilvon Dept Store 

WATKINS GLEN Hughey Bool Shop 

WOLCOTT FaimlyShop 

RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE The Oullit Co. 


VIRGINIA 

ALEXANDRIA 

Keystone Shoe Slotes, Inc. 
Woodwaid A lothiop 
ARIINGTON S Kann Sons Co. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE 

Keystone Shoe Slates, BatrKks Rd. 
DANVILLE McCoHum-Fellell Shoe Store 
rARMVIlLE Hub Bootery 

MARTINSVILLE 

McCoHum Ferrell Shoe Store 
PETERSBURG Liebmans Men’s Shop 
RICHMOND Thalkinwis 

SEVEN CORNERS Woodward A loihrop 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLESTON Palmei Shoo Co. 

HINTON Hub CMIung Co 

MORGANTOWN Cotters Oppenheimets 
PARKERSBURG Stern Btolheti 

PRINCETON SlagClDinind 

WEIRTON Matl.nn Shoes 




Dacron? . 
a man’s 
way to 
look great, 
stay neat 


ZERO KING weatherproofs you in yreat 
style with this rusyed outdoor jacket. 
Outside, it’s 65% Dacron* polyester . 
35% combed cotton , so its neat aood 
looks will withstand plenty of 
rough action. The inside story is a 
warm, weight-free pile lining of 
100% Orion* acrylic. And a hidden 
asset is the tuckaway hood under 
the snug, knit collar. Four “in” 
colors, about $29.95, at fine 
stores. Ask for a Zero King 


1 
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WATER REPELLENT|«|%^K f 
SNAGPROOf-WASHABLE I CIIIVII V WCI I 
KLMNO PQRST UVWXYZ AEOB CDEFGH I JKL MNOPORST 
UVW XYZA HBCDE R3HIJKLM NOPOR STUV WXlJKLAl 
STUVW XYZAB DEFQH UK LMNOPORS TUV XYZ 
F6HIJ KLMN OPORST UVWX YZ APOC DEFGHJKM 

14.95 


icarhartt" 


RANCHTONE LINING BY J. P. Stevens & Co.. Inc. 

(52% creslan acrylic, 48% cotton) 



SECURITY 



Devising new ways for insuring Amciiea's se<urity is a 
vital )jart of Ci'rRrK's business. Espceially in electronic 
louniejiiieasujcs anti rctonnaissancc tliai sliieltl ihe na- 
tion against sin pi ise aiiatk. (i r&K'sdevelopmenis in this 
area iiu hide split-set tnul radar spotting; anti-submaiinc 
devites; sin \ i\ able totnnniniia lions lor Minuteman mis- 


sile bases; electronic detoss; set ret radio l)eanis im|>er- 
vion.s to enemy interception; and a global tele|)hone net- 
work that compleics tails in les.s iliari losetomis. Ci'IX-E’s 
rapid growth in delense business is the result of a strong 
sense of ptirjMMc anti the tinnstial teamwork of its re- 
seart h, manufacturing ami operating stibsitliaries. 


Sharing grcaily in .America's growth 



GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS W 
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You don’t have to acquire 
a taste for the Smooth Canadian. 

Most people like the taste of Seagram’s V.O. 
from the very first sip. That’s because V.O. does what 
no other whisky can. It defines smooth once 
and for all. Light? Of course! 

Known by the company it keeps. 

Seagram’s ^ 

Canadian ^ 







SCORECARD 


ENTER THE OREGON SLAMMERS 

When Harmon Killebrew of the Minne- 
sota Twins dislocated his left elbow on 
August 2 many of us assumed that the 
Twins would have a struggle to stay atop 
the American League without him. Since 
that afternoon, Minnesota's lead has 
gone from six games to nine, and the 
Twins now appear an easy bet to play in 
the World Series, 

Minnesota, however, needs Killebrew 
back for the series because his home run 
power is such that it can break any game 
wide open, Recently he has been taking 
batting practice and working out at third 
base, but the workouts still pain his el- 
bow slightly. Manager Sam Melc can 
only wait for Killebrew to say when he 
is ready to play and hopes it is by Sep- 
tember 21. when the Twins meet Balti- 
more. This would give Harmon 10 play- 
ing days before the Series begins. 

Though injured. Killebrew may have 
helped the Twins by introducing them to 
a new' kind of bat called Oregon Slam- 
mers. The Slammcrs arc brow n and. 
from the stands, look almost like soft- 
ball bats. They are made of hard Oregon 
maple, and the Twins have found it vir- 
tually impossible to break them. Han- 
dles arc reinforced with liber glass and 
a chemical is used to form a corklike 
grip. 

Since most players do not like to 
change bats during the middle of a sea- 
son — particularly a season as good as 
the Twins are having — very few Slam- 
mers have been used. I’itchcr Jim Kaat 
tried one out two weeks ago. He got five 
hits in 10 at bats, including a 400-root 
double. “That was the hardest 1 have 
ever hit a ball in my life," Kaat says. 
The Slammcrs are perfectly legal. Killc- 
brew. who owns of the company 
that makes them, says, "These hard bats 
just might be the answer to everything.” 

HURRICANE BUDDY 

When Buddy Parker, coach of the Pitts- 
burgh Stcclers. packed up and left last 
week his departure was characteristically 
noisy. He had been brooding bitterly 
after watching his team plod through 


its fourth straight exhibition defeat. He 
worked himself into a monumental fury, 
told Dan Rooney, son of Steelers own- 
er .Art Rooney, that he was quitting and 
stomped off to give his players a fluent 
piece of his mind, though they were fast 
asleep in their Kingston. R.l. training 
camp dorm. 

Parker and his assistant. Bobby Layne, 
raged through the corridors bellowing 
at their bewildered mesomorphs. Jim 
Bradshaw, defensive back, balked at 
getting out of bed. "If I get out of this 
bed," he said, "ril kill you." 

It was pure Parker. His wife. Jane, 
once said of him: 

"When the team loses. Buddy has a 
routine that never varies. He flops on an 
ottoman in the living room and pulls 
out a pocket knife he's been carrying for 
35 years. He slowly raises the knife to 
his throat and cuts his tie at the knot. 
Until I hear the materia! rip I'm never 
sure it's the tie. not his throat, that he's 
cutting. He then bends down and slashes 
his shoelaces. Then he literally tears his 
shirt off his back without unbuttoning 
it." 

In his eight years with Pittsburgh. 
Parker's haberdashery costs ran high. 
His teams lost 47 of their 104 league 
games. 

Parker did not leave Pittsburgh im- 
poverished. What with a percentage of 
the club's profits and TV windfalls his 
pay had zoomed to almost S80.000. And. 
though his resignation terminated his 
three- year contract, Owner Rooney said: 
"We will pay his salary this year and 
give him some kind of salary next year 
if he's not coaching by then." 

"He quit 20 limes," Rooney renvi- 
nisced. "and I got him back 20 times." 

This was the 21st. 

THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY 

Engineers of Wisconsin's conservation 
department and the U.S. Forest Service 
put their heads together on the problem 
of constructing an earthen dam on Tay- 
lor County's Steve Creek. It was neces- 
sary that the dam be placed precisely in 
the right spot, and so they whipped out 


their slide rules, contour maps, hydraul- 
ic tables and surveying transits. The 
study was detailed, meticulous. Finally 
the spot was chosen. 

A dragline started scraping away the 
peal to reach firm mineral soil for the 
dam core. At a depth of seven to nine 
feel the bucket ripped up another dam 
which had been built, a radiocarbon 
analysis showed, 2.834 years ago. B> 
beavers. 

THE QUIET MEN 

The Willow Creek Country Club golf 
course is an exacting layout carved 
through a generous grow th of scrub oak, 
tall coilonwood-s, sagebrush flats and an 
endless supply of boulders. It was host 
last week to the S20.500 Lucky Utah 
Op>en and, with a mere S2,000 first prize, 
there had been a bit of trouble inducing 
professionals to compete. But it did at- 
tract a foursome of Fred Hawkins, Wil- 
lie Barber, Randy Glover and Chick 
Evans. On the 207-yard, par-3 7th hole 
two of the foursome made golf history. 

Hawkins lofted a two-iron shot into 
the stiff bree/e. Barely carrying a bunker, 
it flew- to the green and rolled some 20 
feel into the cup. Evans hit the green, 
too. but left himself a long pull. Then 
up strode Barber with a live-wood. He 



fired the ball into the sun, so that the 
gallery could not follow its flight, but 
there was a resounding thud at the edge 
of the cup, into which the ball skidded 
after scarring the green (above). 

In 1959 Jay Hebert made two aces in 
one tourney. Jack Rule did the same last 
year, Dick Howell and Joe Campbell both 
scored holes in one at Florida’s Lake- 
wood Course in 1964 but were not in the 
same foursome. So far as PGA tourna- 
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SCORECARD ronliniifd 



you’re in 


These pace-setting buttondowns turn everybody on. They come in colorful 
cottons tailored the hip Shapely way, with a lean, clean line that tapers to a taut, 
athletic waist. Locker loop, long or short sleeves. The nubby stripe comes 
in blue, rust or camel. The window plaid in blue, brown or green. Each 
about $5. At “in'' stores everywhere. Mack Shirt Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 



meiU history records, this was the first 
tiiTie that two holes in one were achieved 
by players in the same foursome. 

How did the pros react to the feat? 
They were not too impressed. "We've 
all had holes in one [Barber has had 
eight]." said Evans, assistant pro at the 
Salt Lake Country Club, "so after the 
immediate excitement we calmed down 
pretty quick. Most of us would probably 
enjoy a couple or three birdies more." 

So much for insouciance. 

APARTMENT POUR LE SPORT 

From the ranch house to the condo- 
minium town house. Californians have 
pioneered a number of ideas in shelter 
that have subsequently been adopted 
throughout the country. Now the sport- 
ing apartment has arrived. New apart- 
ment buildings come equipped with 
putting green, swimming pool, billiard 
room, sauna bath and tennis courts. The 
ultimate may well be the E'Questre Inn 
in Burbank. Not only does it have gym- 
nasium. billiard room, lounge with 
dance floor, a swimming pool, and 
sauna- it also has a stable with stalls 
for 68 horses. 

A path leads directly from the Inn to 
the miles of riding trails in Grifillh Park. 
Humans may rent a furnished apart- 
ment, recreational facilities and a free 
Sunday brunch for S120 to S175 a 
month. A horse stall comes to S65 but 
the rent includes an individual tack 
room and cleaning and feeding the ani- 
mals. As of last week 210 units con- 
tained people and 48 contained horses. 

LOVE STORY 

Since most of New Mexico's natural wa- 
terways are ankle deep or underground, 
the skin divers of the stale look on the 
farmers' irrigation reservoirs with alTec- 
tion and have a deep concern for their 
welfare. When a reservoir on the Zuni 
Indian land was endangered, three skin 
divers in the Gallup area raced to the 
re.scue like the U.S. Cavalry in an old 
western. 

It seems that when the gate of the Ojo 
Calienie Dam was opened for a brief ir- 
rigation period, a 100-pound rock rolled 
into the breach and prevented the gate's 
closing. The reservoir was whooshing 
away, the Zunis were about to lose their 
crops, and skin divers were about to lose 
a recreational resource. 

The Zuni leader called the IndianServ- 
ice for help, the Service called the state 

roniimifii 
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ca ’ \ Western Electnc 


a 


HOW TO TURN A PIECE OF GLASS INTO 
AN ELECTRONIC CIRCUIT 


Actually, of course, the circuit is 
there all the time. It's the pattern 
printed on the glass. This pattern is, 
however, less than one millionth of 
an inch thick, and is so thin you can't 
see it when the glass is turned on 
edge. It is used in the new Electronic 
Switching System Western Electric 
is building for the Bell System com- 
munications network. □ Developed 
by our teammates at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, these thin film circuits 
are remarkably compact and effi- 
cient. But producing them in volume 
presents Western Electric with 
unique manufacturing problems. For 
example, the thickness of the film 
throughout the entire circuit must 
not vary even one-half of one mil- 
lionth of an inch! □ Solving such 
problems, however, is exactly what 
Western Electric has been doing ever 
since we became part of the Bell 
System in 1882. As the problems 
grow, so do our skills at solving them. 
That is why, today, we are able to 
produce the most advanced com- 
munications equipment, in volume 
and to the highest standards of 
quality and reliability. □ That's our 
responsibility as the manufacturing 
and supply unit of the Bell System. 



funny 
thing 
happened 
on the way 
to the 
Delta 
baggage 
counter... 


my baggage 
heat me 
there!” 



As soon as your Delta flight arrives, a 
highly-trained team moves in to un- 
load your baggage and race you to the 
counter. Delta's system-wide average 
time from cngincs-off to claim area is 
only 8 minutes. Often it's under 5. 
Sometimes under 3! And every time 
we win, you win too. Try us! 



SCORECARD l^onlllMlel^ 

police, and the police called Bill Runyan 
of the local gas company and two po- 
licemen. Don Moberly and Glenn Erick- 
son. skin divers all. Soon the trio were 
down in the brutal current breaking up 
the boulder, which washed away, bit by 
hit. 

Then they closed the gate. It was like 
saving a loved one. 

FREEDOM OF THE BANNER 

The New York Mets have long encour- 
aged the banners their fans display at 
Shea Stadium. The television station 
that broadcasts Mets games is quick to 
pan through the crowds and pick up 
clever banners. The Met management 
even has a "Banner Day" every year to 
promote this form of rooting. 

But for the past two years there have 
been rumors that banners critical of 
George Weiss, president and general 
manager, or other members of the Mel 
hierarchy are confiscated and destroyed. 
Until last week the rumors were nothing 
more than that. Last Friday evening, 
however, two Met fans, Karl Ehrhardt 
and Charles Taylor, arrived at the stadi- 
um with a black-and-white banner 26 
feet long and 22*A inches high. It read. 
"W'elcome to Grant's Tomb." a need- 
ling remark directed against M. Donald 
Grant, chairman of the board of the Mets. 

Matt Burns, stadium director of main- 
tenance, immediately had the banner tak- 
en down. "First he said it blocked the 
view." said Ehrhardt. "then he said it 
was too long, l inally he said it was in 
bad taste." 

THE WELL-FILLED GAME BAG 

The hunting season opened in Italy two 
weeks ago and almost a million gunners 
took to the fields in search of hare, 
pheasant, quail and snipe. W'e have no 
word on how much game was harvested 
but, in the first week alone. 8,000 hunt- 
ers were arrested for being without li- 
censes, three were charged with misircat- 
inent of bird dogs, two died of heart 
attacks, more than 25 were injured, and 
four died of gunshot wounds. One was 
charged with manslaughter, the result of 
an argument over who shot a pheasant 

RETURN OF THE CHAMP 

Nowadays women's swimming is dom- 
inated by nymphs of 14 or 15. though a 
few' break through with comebacks at 
the advanced age of, say. 19. 

Thus it was heartwarming to hear that 
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Miss Lillian Reimensnyder won the div- 
ing championship of the Eagles Mere 
(Pa.) water carnival in the 14-and-oldcr 
division. Ever since she lost her crown 
a year ago. Miss Reimensnyder had been 
training for a comeback. She swam 
twice daily and dived for hours off the 
high board. Then came the carnival and. 
competing against 20 younger athletes, 
she showed dazzling form in swan and 
hack dives to regain her title. Miss Rci- 
mensnyder is 76. 

WARNING TO AMATEUR MEDICS 

The American Medical Association’s 
Committee on the Medical Aspects of 
Sports cautioned athletes and coaches 
last week against the use of two new 
types of drugs — one a painkiller, the 
other intended to induce weight gain. 

The painkiller. DMSO (dimethylsulf- 
oxidc). is new and as yet not fully tested. 
Applied to the skin, it penetrates and 
does appear to reduce pain, but the med- 
ically pure grade is not legally available 
except to doctors investigating it. The 
industrial grade contains impurities 
which could penetrate the skin along 
with the DMSO. And. as the committee 
pointed out, "pain is a respected safe- 
guard against the premature return of 
the athlete to competition.” 

The weight-gain drugs (androgenic- 
anabolic steroids) can have horrendous 
results. In prepubertal boys, the com- 
mittee warned, they may slop growth, 
induce precocious puberty and decrease 
testicular size. In the pubertal boy. the 
warning continued, the steroids mark- 
edly suppress production of testosterone, 
a male hormone. And in adult males, 
testicular size and function revert to the 
prepubertal stage, and there is "de- 
creased libido." 

A gain of a few pounds would not 
seem to be worth it. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ron Perranoski, Dodger reliever, on 
what it would take for his injury-ridden 
club to pull out the National League 
pennant: "A fife, a drum and a flag." 

• Dan Osinski. Milwaukee pitcher, w hen 
a waitress asked if he wanted his pizza 
cut into six or eight pieces: "Belter 
make it six, 1 can't cat eight." 

• Barry McKnight. University of Pitts- 

burgh fullback, describing the thrill of 
delivering a crunching block: "Some- 
times 1 remain on the ground and look 
at the guy 1 blocked. It's the same as 
shining your own shoes: you keep look- 
ing at them." END 



McGregor brings the Natural Shoulder to sweaters 
(in imported lamb’s wool, naturally) 


Tlie V-neck pullover needed one final touch to be authentic - the natural-shoulder look. Our new saddle 
shoulder doesit. V.F.(100'7>' imported)lamb's wool. $11.95. Cardigan, $15. Sleeveless, $8.95. Sliihtly e( thi Rockits 

Go! Go! with 




Also bdy.kized, boy-priccd. Made in Canada. Uh>. McGreKor-Doniiier, Inc., New York, N. Y, tOV19 





Sports 

Illustrated 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1B69 


THE 

COLLEGE 
GUNS GO 
VROOM! 


Next week intercollegiate football’s 
annual uniformed warfare will burst 
across the nation for the 89th time. 
By New Year's Day, 25 million spec- 
tators will have seen games. Most will 
live and die with the home team, but 
they also will watch the ones at the 
top. None will be more visible than 
Nebraska, whose speedy team effort 
(left) should match the dynamics of 
the stars shown on the next pages. 


In fast Nebraska backfield, Quarterback Bob 
Churchich hands off to Frank Solich as Half- 
back Harry Wilson |31| leads the interference. 
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UsCs Mika Garrett [left) explodes through 
lines, is quick enough to outsprint secondary 



last and elusive, Halfback Nick Eddy (above) 
may be Notre Dame s best back in a decade. 


^Multitalented Wayne Trimble of Alabama can 
run, pass or— as here— catch passes equally well. 






. . . AND 
NEBRASKA 
HAS THE 
GUNS 

The language and the rules both change 
this season, but the Cornhuskers will be 
strong again and should finally ‘gore’ the 
others to win the mythical national title 

BY DAN JENKINS 


^^ichigans Bill Yearby 175], a brilliant high- 
flying tackle, is too late to knock down 3 forward 
pass by Oregon State s unshakable Paul Brothers. 


There was a time when all you had to do to be considered 
an ardent follower of college football was ride around in a 
jalopy and give an occasional locomotive for Jack Oakie. 
If you were a real nut. you listened to Bill Stern on the ra- 
dio. knew what “hike" meant and worried about whether 
your school's good old 6-2-2-1 could slop the other team's 
good old single wing in the traditional battle for the Little 
Oaken Skillet. It was nothing at all like the sophisticated 
.season that now begins with another set of rules, a fresh- 
ened vocabulary of coaching terms— a dedicated player, for 
example, will stick you instead of outbiin you — and the 
promise of more genuinely strong teams than ever to com- 
pete for a national nonmythical championship that should 
exist but docs not. 

Staying abreast of college football's changing moods and 
trends is as difficult as keeping up with programs on tele- 
vision : now you sec them, now you don't. Take the olTcnscs. 
Just when you thought you had learned all the deceits of 
the split T. where the quarterback handed off or faked and 
ran. it was replaced by the simple power of the wing T. 
where the quarterback pitched and blocked. Then, as 
coaches tried to get the jump on one another, along came 
the shifting T or the 1 formation, where the quarterback 
suddenly became a thrower. Now. in 1965. most systems 
will yield in popularity to something called the 1 slot. 

The 1 slot is not. as the casual observer might guess, a 
State Department term for the wastebasket where presiden- 
tial memos are thrown, but a pretty good combination of 
the formations immediately preceding it. It has the decep- 
tion of the early T. it scatters out the defense like the I 
and it provides running strength as well, for ideally the half- 
back in the slot (between the end and tackle) will be capa- 
ble of blocking as splendidly as he can catch. With practi- 
cally every team committed to a balance of running and 
passing, the 1 slot seems perfect — until next year, when 
there will be wrinkles on another letter of the alphabet. 

Although for the majority of spectators defense is the 
uncomplicated art of chasing people, there is a little more 
to it. The season will find the “Okie" (for Oklahoma), or 
5-4, still in vogue, along with the use of a "monster," or 
roaming, strength-equalizing linebacker. But it will also find 
increasing use of a thing called the split six. This is a six- 
man front w iih a curious gap in the middle and ail linemen 
slanting in. the gap designed to lure runners smack into 
alert, nimble linebackers. 

Now that you know the formations to be confused by, 
you have a right to know- their precise value. Says Tex- 
as' Darrell Royal, who has successfully resisted them all. 
“Trends are bunk. Only angry people win football games." 

Far more beguiling than the techniques of the game is 
the language. Throwing around terms has become some- 
thing of a game in itself, especially at cocktail parties where 
old grads and influential summer-job providers gather. 
These are the men who help recruit, who gel the "studs," 
the winning athletes, the ones who can only come, as 
Alabama's Bear Bryant says, “from good mamas and 
papas." 

Nowadays you never hear the hip fan speak of a pep talk. 
In 1965 a coach puls on a game face. The good romimied 
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FOOTBALL 65 conumiKt 


passer who once possessed a weapon 
called the arm now has a cannon. And 
with it he does not hit the deep pass or 
the bomb anymore, he hangs one up there 
for six. Or maybe he can blow it across 
the alumni stripe. He throws a streak. 

The top receiver who can race down- 
held to catch the ball in the seams (the 
gaps in a zone defense) has the steps. If 
he almost never drops a pass he has good 
clamps, and ifhe sometimes does he mere- 
ly has good hoards. The broken-field 
runner who only a short time ago could 
juke a defender can take it away now. 

Linebackers are generally known as 
"Mike” (middle), "Liz" (left land "Rip” 
(right). And while some of them may 
still red-dog, blitz, storm or shoot, a lot 
of them simply like to come or go, as in 
the following conversation: 

Coach (at blackboard, worried): Now, 


Donny, when we’re here, Mike likes 
to come. 

Player (confident): 'At’s awright, 
Coacher, Joe Bob'll stick him. 

Finally, when you get all of these tal- 
ented athletes together, the ones who can 
truly gore and sting and press the button 
(throw a touchdown pass), then you have 
a crucial, guls-up game, or what used to 
be referred to as a sheepshearing but is 
now .something more ferocious: a formal 
dance. 

This season all of the athletes who like 
to specialize in these character-building 
pursuits will get to do exactly that. Free 
substitution has been creeping up for five 
years — remember the "wild card”? — 
while the coaches tried to reconcile being 
in both the entertainment and education- 
al business. The rulesmakers have at last 
settled on the tiniest compromise possible 


— and what in essence is two-platoon 
football. Two players will be permitted 
to enter the game at any time. Complete 
units, however, may go in only after the 
ball has changed hands, generally after 
a punt. The offensive team will have to 
know' how to tackle and the defensive 
team will have to know how to block on 
this one play or there will be a lot of fun- 
ny punt returns. 

While college spectators after 1 3 pleas- 
ant years must again endure seeing 44 
players on the field at once when the pla- 
toons switch, the new rule will accom- 
plish one wonderful thing. It will abolish 
last season's idiotic loophole that en- 
couraged coaches to delay the game for 
30 seconds and take a penalty in order 
to get their kicking teams in. 

Perhaps the easiest thing of all for the 
trend<onscious follower this year will be 


HOW A NATIONAL PLAYOFF WOULD WORK 


Were the NCA.A to sanction a tournament 

this year to determine the No. 1 team in the country, a chart of 

Nebraska's progress to the title would look something tike this 

—and nobody would argue about * 

ho H No. 1 

EAST 

Oae. 11 

Oec. ie 

Oeo. 35 

Jan. 1 

NATIONAL 

CHAtMprON 

Ivy League 

PRINCETON 

PENN STATE 




Eastein independent 

PENN STATE 


NOTRE DAME 



Big Ten 

MICHIGAN 

NOTRE DAME 

19-7 



Midwest independent 
or Mid-America 

NOTRE DAME 

20-17 


ALABAMA 






17-14 


Southeast 

ALABAMA 

ALABAMA 




Deep South independent 

GEORGIA TECH 

18-3 

ALABAMA 

14-0 



Atlantic Coast 

MARYLAND 

MARYLAND 



Southern 

WEST 

WEST VIRGINIA 

14-6 



NEBRASKA 





21-18 

Big Eight 

NEBRASKA 

NEBRASKA 




Missouri Valley 

TULSA 

10-0 

NEBRASKA 



Western AC 

WYOMING 

WYOMING 

26-10 



Big Sky or 

IDAHO 

21-7 




Northwest independent 



NEBRASKA 






15-14 


Southwest 

TEXAS 

TEXAS 




Southwest independent 

HOUSTON 


TEXAS 



Pacific Eight 

use 


17-10 



Far West 
independent 

UTAH STATE 

34-14 
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knowing which are (he superb teams {see 
box). All he has had to do lately is mem- 
orize Te.xas, Alabama. Nebraska, USC 
and Arkansas. These are the teams that 
stay at the top. Each seems to benefit 
from spectacular coaching. Over the last 
three years, for instance, Texas' Darrell 
Royal (30-2-1 ), Alabama's Bear Bryant 
(29-4), Nebraska's Bob Dcvancy (28-5). 
use's John McKay (25-6) and Arkan- 
sas' Frank Broyles (25-7) have had the 
finest records in the land. 

Broyles, Royal, McKay and Bryant, 
in that order, have coached the last four 
(and only) unbeaten, untied teams in the 
nation, and Devaney has come danger- 
ously close twice. Every decade manages 
to produce one coach who somehow 
rises above the rest. The 1 920s had Knutc 
Rockne, the 1930s belonged to Minne- 
sota’s Bernie Bierman. the 1940s to No- 
tre Dame’s Frank Leahy and the 1950s 
to Oklahoma's Bud Wilkinson. The man 
of the 1960s undoubted!) — barring 
World War III —will be Royal. Bryant, 
Devaney. McKay or Broyles. Or he may 
be Ara Parseghian. now- that he has No- 
tre Dame to coach. 

It docs not seem possible for any of 
these ever to run out of good athletes. 
Texas annually turns out a stix:kpile of 
recruits, enough to keep seven Souih- 
W'cst Conference teams happy and com- 
petitive. and Royal lakes his choice. Bry- 
ant and Broyles have entire states going 
for them. The southern California area 
has always been a wonderland of ath- 
letes. and McKay’s personality lures most 
of the best to USC. And Notre Dame 
is still Notre Dame. But Devaney. in 
rebuilding Nebraska, has profited from 
an entirely different set of circumstances. 
Quite apart from the coach's wisdom 
and talent that will help make Nebraska 
the best of all in 1965 is the fact that he 
has benefited from rules weakening the 
nearby Big Ten. Consider; 

Nebraska had a ponderous 109 ath- 
letes out for spring training, 68 of whom 
were from out of state (from \9ili(/ercni 
stales, in fact) and 43 of those came 
from Big Ten recruiting areas! Should 
Nebraska put its best 1 1 players on the 
field at any one time this season, no 
fewer than nine of them would be from 
Big Ten sectors— three from Ohio, two 
from Illinois, two from Michigan and 
one each from Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. While Devaney is a persuasive re- 
cruiter. it cannot be denied that the Big 
Ten’s limit on scholarships (70 per year 


11 BEST 11s 

NEBRASKA 

TEXAS 

ALABAMA 

ARKANSAS 

USC 

FLORIDA 
NOTRE OAME 
MICHIGAN 
LSU 

PURDUE 
OHIO STATE 


PLUS 9 

PENN STATE 
GEORGIA TECH 
MISSOURI 
MARYLAND 
STANFORD 
KENTUCKY 
WASHINGTON 
SYRACUSE 
VIRGINIA 

Scouring reports of major and 
small colleges begin on page 43. 


for all sports) and its rule against red- 
shirting have helped truck plenty of top 
performers to nearby Nebraska. 

Having the players is one thing, but 
getting the most out of them is something 
else, and Bob Devaney does that, too. 
He has turned Freeman White and Tony 
Jeter into perhaps the best pair of college 
ends in the country. Walt Barnes, the 
center and middle guard, is considered 
by no less than three pro scouts to be 
the nation’s best player. Bob Churchich 
and Fred Dudacombinetogive Nebraska 
the most reliable quarterbacking depth 
in college football this year, and Half- 
back Harry Wilson could well be the 
finest breakaway runner. And a quick 
glance at the schedule insists that (he 


Cornhuskers can lose only once (to Mis- 
souri) if at all. 

Winning a national championship of 
some kind these days is not really as hard 
as it may seem. After all, there are a lot 
of them to go around. Last year, for 
example, there were three champions. 
Alabama was voted the best by the As- 
sociated Press and United Press Interna- 
tional, Arkansas was awarded the Grant- 
land Rice Trophy from the Football 
Writers Association of America and the 
No. I prize from the Helms Athletic 
Foundation. Even Ara Parseghian’s ex- 
citing Notre Dame team was not left out. 
After it blew all the top ratings in the 
final game against USC, the National 
Football Foundation and the Howard 
Jones Memorial Award Foundation 
managed to cough up trophies. 

There have been other seasons when 
three teams were so honored — as in 1926, 
when Alabama, Stanford and Navy re- 
ceived various awards, and in 1 938, w hen 
TCU. Tennessee and Notre Dame were 
chosen. Moreover, in 1 6 other years over 
the past 40 the public has been informed 
that two different teams were national 
champions. More befuddling still is the 
fact that in 18 of the 40 years the team 
with the best record won no recognition. 

There is of course a way for the NCAA 
to satisfy the public: play to a national 
title. The chart on the preceding page, 
based on this magazine's scouting re- 
ports, illustrates what could happen if 
there were a playoff. The scores are in- 
tended to rcfiect this year's strengths 
— and Nebraska is the champion, with 
its closest call against Texas in the semi- 
finals. The country is divided East and 
West as accurately as possible for bal- 
ance. all major areas are included and 
the first-round games determine regional 
superiority. For playing sites, it seems 
needless to point out that there arc eight 
major bowl sponsors who would be 
pleased to continue their promotions. 

Although the NCAA decides nation- 
al champions in most other sports — for 
instance, fencing — its main argument 
against a football playoff centers vague- 
ly around overemphasis. But as long 
as the administrators fire coaches, sell 
tickets, recruit athletes, play postseason 
games and peddle their product to tele- 
vision they arc kidding no one. 

Anyhow, the sport can use more em- 
phasis. As USC's John McKay says, 
“There are still over 600 million Chinese 
who don't care if we win or lose.” 6 no 
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/»s Emerson reacts with bitter amusement. Ashe extends his arms in elation after ms return of a powerful serve lands squarely on the baseline. 

ARTHUR WAS KING FOR A DAY 


When young Arthur Ashe cut down Roy Emerson of Australia it looked as if an American might finally win the U.S. 
singles title, but the wHy Manuel Santana of Spain put an abrupt end to that dream. by JOE JARES 


T licit- was one especially nieiuorabie 
moment at Korest Hills last week. 
Playing in the quarter-finals of the L .S. 
national singles championships. Austra- 
lia's Roy Emerson, the top-ranked ama- 
teur in the world and a heavy favorite to 
win the tournament, slammed a ball be- 
yond the baseline and in doing so went 
down to defeat, beaten by young Arthur 
Ashe of Richmond. Va.. U.S.A. As the 
large, cheering crow d rose to its feet . Ashe 
raised his arms in the air and stared at 
the ground, as if stunned by his achieve- 
ment, Then he dropped his racket, broke 
into a quick, friendly grin and shook 
hands with Emerson. ,\rthur Ashe had 
beaten the defending champion. Cut. 
Print it. 

Trouble is. this was the tiiuirii’r-fiiiols. 
not the finals, and the next day Ashe 
was himself put out of the tournament 


by Manuel Santana of Spain, who. on 
the day after that, beat South Africa's 
Cliir Drysdale in what has become the 
annual non-.Ainerican U.S. final. .-Mien 
lands provide the finalists and the U.S. 
provides the ball boys. Since Tony Tra- 
bert won in 1955. Australians have won 
the title eight times, a Mexican once 
and this year a Spaniard. Moreover, 
in the last decade only one .-Xmerican — 
Frank Froehling in 1963 has managed 
to reach the finals. 

In the second round of the tourna- 
ment it appeared that this year might be 
dilTcrent. Charles Pasarell of Puerto 
Rico and IjCLA faced Australia's No. 
2 man. Fred Stolle. the second-seeded 
player. Earlier this summer, on grass at 
the Merion Cricket Club in Pennsylvania. 
Pasarell had beaten Stolle and Emerson 
back to back, but Merion and Forest 


Hills arc a thousand tennis courts apart 
and no one thought the 21-ycar-old Puer- 
to Rican could do it again. .As it turned 
out. Stolle never won a set. Pasarell is 
a husky kid who slams the ball on al- 
most every shot. Stolle. who is also a 
big hitter, found himself overpowered. 
Time and again his serve would come 
whistling back across the net. sending 
up a shower of white chalk as it caught 
the line. Barely an hour after the match 
began. Stolle was free to concentrate on 
the mixed doubic.s. 

Pasarell moved easily through his 
third and fourth matches before meeting 
that old crowd-pleaser. Rafael Osuna. 
in the quartcr-linals. In the first set Pa- 
sarell continued his sensational hard hit- 
ting. yielding only five points as he won 
five straight games and the set 6-1. But 
then Osiina's soft, delicate shots began 
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to fall in, and Pasarell found himself be- 
deviled into playing the Mexican's cat- 
and-mouse game. Osuna ran otT with the 
next three sets, although Pasarell made 
one last gallant stand near the end show- 
ing that he is about ready to move up 
among the world's top amateurs. 

1 ivc days after I^a.siircll beat one half 
of the Australian Davis C up team. Ar- 
thur Ashe beat the other. Ashe had a 
tough first-round match —or so it prom- 
ised to be -against Gene Scott, this 
country's lifih-rankcd player. But Ashe's 
powerful serve, probably the hardest of 
any player in the world, amateur or pro, 
was going in consistently, and Ashe won 
in straight sets. He breezed through his 
next three opponents with no trouble — 

11 hiz-h hr/iiiirh* lirni In Fmt»rsof> from 
whom he had not won a set in two pre- 
vious meetings. 

"I feel more confident than 1 have 
at any time in the past,” Ashe said in 
the men's locker room at Forest Hills 
before the match. ”ft's hard to explain. 
... All of a sudden you just start play- 
ing well. I know I’ll have to play very 
well to beat him, but 1 know for sure I 
can do it. Still, you have to go out there 
with the idea in the back of your mind 
—you can't help it -that this guy is bet- 
ter than me." 

In the early afternoon before the 
match Ashe lounged in the locker room 
playing bridge. He is not yet a good 
player so he kept at his side a bridge in- 
struction book tilled with underlined 
passages. He was so blase on the surface 
that one might have thought he had no 
plans for the rest of the day except a 
little motoring in his stereo-equipped 
Mustang, which was parked outside. He 
paid no attention to the gallery on the 
wall behind him photographs of all the 
national champions going back to the 
long-pants and handlebar-mustache 
days, f merson's picture was there to 
immortalize his victories in 1961 and 
1964. The live Hmerson was already 
dressed for tennis and thumbing absent- 
mindedly through a three-monih-old 
magazine, his stocking feet propped up 
on the back of a chair. Finally .Ashe 
reluctantly left his bridge game, changed 
clothes and walked in silence with Roy 
to the stadium. 

Arthur had a plan. Former star Dick 
Savin had told (lim his splendid serve 
would keep him in the match but that 
he must smash back Emerson's service 
to win. He resolved to put everything 


in his 150-pound body into his return of 
service, and it paid off in the very first 
game. Emerson served first and soon 
found his deliveries were being lashed 
right back past him. Perhaps trying to 
put too much extra on his serve, he lost 
the last point on a double fault, the first 
of 17 he was to commit in the match. 
Even so. it was not until 70 minutes 
later that Ashe won the first set. 13-1 1. 
with an ace. 

Ashe broke through his opponent's 
service in the third game of the second 
set and went on to win 6-4. it was a con- 
vincing start, but the feeling lingered 
that the champion might yet regain his 
touch. That feeling grew in the long 
third set. when Emerson hung on grimly 
fhroueh a series of crise.sand won 12-10 
as Ashe double-faulted at set point. 
Novv Emerson had a lO-minutc rest 
period, a chance to regroup and perhaps 
alter his strategy. 

But in the fourth set Emerson fell 
apart completely and Ashe ran through 
him. returning service nicely, volleying 
beautifully and mixing up the speed of 
his serves like a pitcher throwing change- 
ups. He won 6-2. The crowd gave him a 
standing ovation and his aunt from 
Montclair. N.J. gave him a kiss. Mem- 
bers of the press scurried along with him 
to the clubhouse jabbering questions. 

"You guys are more excited than I 
am," said Arthur. 

‘‘We're tired of writing about Aus- 
tralians," answered one. 

"One match doesn't prove anything." 
he siiid in the locker room. "You have 
to establish a trend of winning. That's 
what Emerson has done." 

Arthur Ashe Sr. traveled up from Vir- 
ginia the next day to sec his boy in 
the semifinals. He brought a Richmond 
newspaper that ran the upset victory 
over Emerson on Page One. Young 
Ashe, a Negro, grew up in Richmond, 
but segregated tournaments (plus the 
lack of winter play) forced him to move 
to St. Louis for his senior year of high 
school. "Richmond, outside of my fam- 
ily. hasn't done a thing for me." he sttid. 

His father's presence at the semifinal 
did not help. The match against Spain's 
Santana was the end of the trail for 
Arthur. He was outclassed 2-6. 6-4. 6-2, 
6 4. but at least his big win. together 
w ith Pasarell's. showed that the U.S. has 
the potential to end this foreign domina- 
tion at Forest Hills, not to mention in 
Davis Cup play. 



J«rry Cromwell. 31. Haas victory over Emer&on. 
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THE HORSE-SHOW WHODUNITS 


//7 a series of unrelated tragedies, three people and 25 horses have been killed and a fourth person stabbed. AH of 
the cases have ted to bizarre disclosures, and none appears to be near a solution. by ALICE HIGGINS 



T lic traditional mystery surrounding 
horse shows— that milieu of tweeds 
and top hats, blue ribbons and blue- 
bloods — is why the judge gave some- 
body clsc's horse first place. Murder 
and mayhem would appear to be as far 
removed from the tan bark as Jack the 
Ripper was from Queen Victoria. But 
recent happenings in this inbred set 
would quicken the pulse of Hercule Poi- 
rot. By gun. dynamite and poison, three 
people have been killed; by assorted 
poisons, so have 25 horses. In addition, 
a trainer was stabbed (not fatally) in 
full view of a matinee horse-show crowd 
and the weapon, though probably a 
plain old pocket knife and not an exotic 
jeweled stiletto, has vanished. Conse- 
quently, the next few months, during 
which the long horse-show season reaches 
its competitive peak, may witness some 
of its participants performing under a 
jury's eyes with bars and not ribbons 
as the stake. 

•Mrcady in jail is Brigadier General 
Humberto Marilcs Cortes, w inner of the 
1948 Olympic equestrian gold medal 
and captain of a team that made the 
Mexican national anthem almost as 
familiar to U.S. horse-show audiences 
as The Star-Spangled Banner. He is 
charged with last year's fatal shooting 
of Jesus Velazquez Mendez, an ex- 
soldier and bricklayer. Soon after the 
shooting Mariles vanished across the Rio 
Grande. He returned to Mexico from 
Texas last June and surrendered. (It is 
interesting to note that Texas had a sen- 
sational crop of green jumpers this past 
spring.) 

Mariles left Mexico, he says in sworn 
testimony, because he had evidence that 
his case would not have been properly 
investigated. He claims the press al- 
ready had condemned him as a trigger- 
happy general, but that he was harassed 
into shooting Velazquez in self-defense. 

Alwaysacontroversial person. Mariles 
has been beset by extraordinary troubles 
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for more than a decade. At the peak 
of his fame and ability in 1956 the Mexi- 
can government denied him the funds 
necessary to take his team to the Stock- 
holm Olympics. When private contribu- 
tors raised the money the government 
still refused to let him go. Then a mas- 
toiditis condition atfecled his physical 
equilibrium and forced his retirement 
from theshovv-ringin 1958. Several years 
later his horses and riders were removed 
at gun point from the equestrian center 
on the outskirts of Mexico C ity that he 
had built up over 20 years. Although 
the Mexican Supreme Court upheld his 
right to the property. Mariles mortgaged 
his home to found a new club in order 
to avoid a public scandal. Shortly there- 
after 24 of his ovvn and his boarders* 
horses were found dead. The autopsies 
revealed poisoning by arsenic and hy- 
drocyanic acid. 

Mariles says he was driving about his 
business in civilian clothes on August 
14. 1964. when a late-model C hcvrolet 
with official license plates forced his 1960 
Peugeot to the side of the road, where 
his engine stalled. The other driver, a 
stranger to him. leaned out and shouted. 
“Cuckold General, don't obstruct the 


way." Mariles says he started again 
down the highway, and once again the 
other driver — Vclazquc/— drew up and 
forced him from the road, at the same 
time making obscene gestures. Mariles 
says Vela/quez leapt from his car with 
a bricklayer's trowel in his hand and 
shouted some highly uncomplimentary 
things about the general's mother. Ac- 
cording to Mariles' deposition, he drew 
his pistol and clouted Velazque? along- 
side the head. Vela/quc/ continued his 
attack, and Mariles fired. 

Mariles says he took the wounded 
man to a hospital and was assured by 
a doctor that he would be all right. 1 he 
general was driven home by his lawyer 
and Velazquez died nine days later. 

It has since emerged that the brick- 
layer was not exactly an underprivileged 
workingman of normal habits. Only 18 
days before Mariles shot him. Velazquez 
was charged w ith forcing another car olf 
the road, shooting its two occupants and 
delivering a blow to the thorax of one 
of the wounded passengers. He allegedly 
was under the influence of liquor at that 
lime but somehow was able to produce 
40,000 pesos bail. 

At his trial Mariles will plead self- 


defense. His supporters believe Velaz- 
quez was hired to goad the general into 
an enraged act that would lead to his 
downfall. His lawyers arc reserving some 
"well-kept and strange things" in the 
hopes of proving such a frame-up. Nei- 
ther Mariles nor his attorneys will iden- 
tify the general's mysterious enemies, but 
no one doubts that they exist. Many 
people believe Mariles has been persecut- 
ed by political opponents of Miguel Ale- 
man. former President of Mexico and 
once the general's chief sponsor. 

Meanwhile, back in the U.S., at about 
the time Mariles was turning himself over 
to Mexican justice a 22-year-old pro- 
fessional horsewoman named C'hcric 
Rude was killed in dramatic circum- 
stances. On June 14 she was asked by 
her employer. George Jayne, owner of 
the Tri-C olorStablcs of Palatine, a suburb 
of Chicago, to start his 1965 Cadillac. 
Jayne was busy with a phone call, and 
the two were about to drive off on an er- 
rand for the stable. A moment after Miss 
Rude entered the car. it blew up. She was 
killed by flying debris. The Cadillac had 
been booby-trapped with dynamite. 

“It was meant for me!" said George, 
and he appeared to have some reason 



This 196i Cadillac owned by Chicago's George Jayne was blown up by a gangland-slyle booby-trap, killing Show Horse Rider Cherie Rude. 
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for this assumption. Sinister and mysteri- 
ous happenings have plagued his life for 
the last few years, he told a coroner's 
jury. Jayne says that snipers have fired at 
him or his employes, his empty stable 
olTicc was once riddled with 28 bullets, 
vital records were stolen from his safe 
and two of his jumpers were poisoned. 
One horse died of a dose of turpentine, 
and the other was out of commission 
through several blue-chip shows. 

At the inquest into the death of Cheric 
Rude. George was asked if he still feared 
for his life. Yes, he said, as long as his 
brother was free. The brother in question 
is Si Jayne, owner of the Idle Hour Stables 
in (’ark Ridge. Ill, George and Si have 
been feuding for several years now, but 
the origin of the dispute is known only 
to them. The coroner's jury at the in- 
quest on the late Cheric Rude returned 
a verdict of murder by an unknown per- 
son or persons. 

Sowhal about Si. the target ofCieorge 
Jayne's dark hints? Si has always been 
said to have a hot temper. Once, fum- 
ing vengeance, he jumped into his car 
and chased an ■■enemy" from Chicago to 
St. Louis only to he thwarted when his 
prey, knowing the area, slipped into a 
stable, grabbed a horse and disappeared 
cross-country into the night. 

At the moment Si is out on S5,000 
bond, having been indicted by the Cook 
County grand jury for "solicitation" of a 
crime, which carries a maximum penally 
of one year. The charge against Si is the 
result of a fantastic development that 
came soon after Cheric Rude's death. 
George Jayne says that two men came to 
him w ith a strange story. Si, they claimed, 
had hired them on June 20lh to kill 
George, but they had decided on a dou- 
blecross. They suggested that Cieorge dis- 
appear briefly, tong enough for Si to 
think he was dead, so they could collect 
the murder money without having to 
carry out their messy commitment. They 
reasoned that Si could hardly sue for the 
return of his fee, and George should be 
happy to see Si so neatly rooked. How- 
ever. George called the police. 

The cops put George into protective 
custody, and his wife, Marian, reported 
him as a missing person. With the stage 
thus set. Si was approached by one of 
the men with a wallet and belt belonging 
to George as evidence that the deed had 
been done. Si admitted nothing, but he 
nevertheless was arrested and indicted. 
He has pleaded not guilty to the ofticial 


charge and also has denied having any 
part in the series of unexplained catas- 
trophes that have befallen his brother. 
The next installment of the Jayne case 
is due for a public airing in the Cook 
County courts sometime this fall, 

At about the time Si Jayne was being 
bound over by the Cook County grand 
jury, murder struck in the bluegrass 
country. Mrs. Mary Marrs Cawein, .19. 
daughter of the internationally famous 
horsc-auctionccr, George Swinebroad, 
and a member of the Lexington. Ky. 
show set. was found dead in her home. 
She and her husband. Dr. Madison Ca- 
wein III. had spent the evening with 
their close friends. Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Strother Jr., at the Idle Hour Country 



Murdered in Kentucky. Mrs. Mery Marrs Cawein 
was the victim in Carbolic Acid Cocktail Case. 


Club. After leaving the club Dr. Cawein 
decided to spend the night at the Stroth- 
er residence, and Mr. Strother, a Lexing- 
ton attorney, took Mary Marrs home. 
The following morning Betty Strother 
dropped by the Cawein house and found 
Mrs. Cawein dead. An autopsy showed 
she had been poisoned, specifically with 
carbolic acid. Significant quantities of 
alcohol were found in her body, and 
there were two needle marks, one on 
each thigh. Whether the poison was in- 
jected or added to a drink is uncertain, 
but after a Rve-week hiatus the coroner 
filially labeled the death homicide. By 
(his time the case had become known 
locally as "The Carbolic Acid Cock- 
tail" murder. 

Following the Keeneland Sales on 
July 26 27 the Thoroughbred Club of 
America collected S4.00U in donations 
as a reward for information leading to 


the arrest of Mrs. Cawein's killer, but no 
one has thus far claimed it. "This isn't 
the sort of murder," said one longtime 
Lexington resident, "that's committed 
by the bushy-haired stranger." The Lex- 
ington police have come in for much 
criticism for their failure to open a full- 
scale investigation until a month after 
the murder, Rumors say that many of 
the city’s most influential and respected 
citizens may be involved in the question- 
ing. but there is no talk of imminent 
arrests. It seems highly possible that the 
tragic and bizarre death of Mary Marrs 
Cawein w ill remain forever unexplained. 

Finally, there is a somewhat less vio- 
lent but still mysterious happenstance 
that is being dealt with in court — The 
Case of the Vanishing Blade, or Who 
Stabbed Tinker Jones at the Devon 
Horse .Show? Jones, you may recall (SI. 
June 21), formerly was the trainer at 
Greystone Manor Stables. While he was 
in the Devon show ring he bumped into 
a Greystone horse ridden by the new 
trainer. Redd Crabtree, The Stables' sec- 
ond trainer, l-'orrcst Gibson, was watch- 
ing from a position at the rail and yelled 
to Jones to desist. When the class ended, 
Jones and Gibson tangled at the gale, 
and in (he resulting confusion Jones was 
stabbed. Gibson, pleading innocence, 
was arrested, but no knife or other blade 
was found on him or in the area. A 
member of the Easllown Township. Pa. 
police force did take a possible weapon 
from Greystone Manor's effects, a pair 
of scissors. But w hen the ollicer dropped 
it into a plastic bag to preserve poss ble 
fingerprints, the scissors sliced neatly 
through the bag's bottom and into the 
dirt. So that lead, for whatever it was 
worth, is of dubious value now. Gibson 
is currently at liberty on a S500 bond, 
and in preliminary proceedings two wit- 
nesses have failed to identify him. This 
may turn out to be another unsolved 
affair. 

There is no connection, of course, 
between any of these violent events, ex- 
cept that all of the people have been 
prominent in the horse-show world. Is 
it likely that the intense passions aroused 
in this highly sophisticated and suppos- 
edly civilized competition could be a 
common denominator in all four cases? 
One would hardly think so. but on the 
record the horse people make Juan Ma- 
richal and his bludgeoning bat look 
pretty tame. end 
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Handsome classic with Saddle Shoulder in luxurious 2*ply lambswool. America's 
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awarded to quality- tested products made of the world's best . . . pure virgin wool. 
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Finally, 
Perfected 
Color Television. 



It’s as easy to tune as 
black and white. 


Up to now. there were two problems with 
color television sets. 

One. they were hard to tune. 

And two. once they were tuned almost 
any outside interference (airplanes, cars, 
electric shavers, even aluminum siding) 
threw the picture out of whack. 

General Electric has taken care of both. 
New Magic-Memory tunirtg. 

We developed a new kind of tuning sys- 
tem called Magic-Memory tuning. 

What's magic about it is that it's ridicu- 
lously easy to tune. All you have to do is 


turn all the dials until their pointers point 
straight up. 

That’s it. 

Some people say they cangeta perfect 
color picture in less than 10 seconds. 
New color coaxial cable. 

Then we tracked down what was pick- 
ing up all the outside interference. 

It was the old flat lead-in wire that con- 
nected the set to the antenna. 

So we redesigned our sets and added a 
coaxial cable lead-in. 

(Coaxial cable is what TV studios use 


because it has two layers of plastic and 
one layer of woven metal to shield against 
outside interference.) 

What we had when we finished was the 
first really Perfected Color Television set. 
Bright, clear, natural color with no more 
fuss than black and white. 

And that's what a lot of people tell us 
they've been waiting for. 

Ifyou'reone of them, see your G-Edealer. 

T>l*vitl«n Receiver Depirtment, Syr*cui«, N.r. 

GENERALI^ ELECTRIC 


COLLEGE 

FOOTBALL 

lODC 

SCOUTING 

REPORTS 


A look at old and new favorites- 
plus analyses of 133 major and 77 
small-college teams fay Dan Jenkins , 
Mervin Hyman and Gary Ronherg 


44 MIDWEST 
52 EAST 
SO SOUTH 
E8 WEST 
7B SOUTHWEST 
82 SMALL COLLEGES 
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The Midwest 



LLOYD CARDWELL NEBRASKA 36 


>fi< u\. 


A 

PLAIN 
FULL OF 
MOSSES 


THE LEGEND 


One October afternoon in 19^4. Lloyd Card- 
well. a Nebraska sophomore halfback, 
stormed around end. knocked several ofJowa 
Stale’s would-be tacklers otf their feet and 
ran 45 yards for a touchdown. It was the 
first time Cardwell had ever carried the hall 
for the varsity and the shock of his sudden 
dash was .w great that it caused Frederick 
Ware, sports editor of the Onia/iei H'urU 
Heniltl. to write. ’•It's his roaring, tearing, 
gay. freebooting way that reminds me of the 
dcliant, joyous, speeding wild horse that 
loves to run with the wind on the plains." 
Forever after, Lloyd Cardwell was known 
to followers of Nebraska football as The 
Wild Hoss of the Plains. 

Cardwell was a red-faced, rangy, self- 
assured kid who stood 6 feet 4 and weighed 
190 pounds. Ilis specialty was the wide 
sweep, a favorite weapon of Coach Dana X, 


Bible. 1 le w ould take off w ith long, powerful 
strides, his knees shooting up high and the 
ball— which always looked like a plump 
gourd in his oversi/ed hand — held daringly 
out from his body. Inst'nciivcly, when lack- 
lersgot close, he would pull thcb.ill in. lower 
his head and run over them. He was as ef- 
fective against Chicago, MinnestMa. Kansas 
Slate .Tnd Oklahoma, then among the reign- 
ing powers of the Midwest, as he was against 
lesser opponents. In the three seasons he 
played with Nebraska. Cardwell scored 20 
touchdowns and led the team to 19 victories 
and two Big Six (later the Big Eight) cham- 
pionships. Nebraska has had other tine run- 
ners before and since— George Sauer, Sam 
Francis (Cardwell's All-Amcrica teammate 
in 1936), Harry Hopp, Bobby Reynolds and 
Thunder Thornton. None, however, was 
more exciting or damaging than Cardwell. 

As a high school star at Seward. Neb., 
Cardwell had lots of college offers, but the 
late Indian Schulte, assistant football and 


head track coach, talked him into coming 
to Nebraska — without a scholarship. Even 
in the '.^Os. when recruiting was more casual 
than it is today, it was the odd football 
player who did not get a free ride. Cardwell 
remembers, “When we'd play Pitt, ihcirguys 
wouldn't believe we weren't getting our tui- 
tion. So we said that wc were. We didn't 
want to seem dumb playing for nothing." 

Cardwell played for nothing in an era of 
spectacular backs — which may explain why 
he never made All-America. Players like Jay 
Berwangcr of Chicago and Bill Sh:tkespc.irc 
of Notre Dame were perhaps flashier, ran 
with more finesse and received better pub- 
licity, but in one malch-up with the great 
Berwangcr in 1935 Cardwell ran back a kick- 
off 87 yards and oulscored his rival three 
touchdowns to one. Nebraska won 28-7. 

"1 had good balance and could run fa.sier." 
recalls Cardwell who, at 52. is .still lean and 
trim in his job as track and cross-country 
coach at the University of Omaha. Indeed, 
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he was so fast that he ran the 10^ in y.7 
and was the Hig Six high-hurdles and broad- 
jump champion. 

Cardwell closed out his college career the 
way he began it. running 58 yards for a 
touchdown against Oregon State the last 
lime he carried the ball for Nebraska in 
19.16. It was a typical Cardwell run. "There 
wasn’t much distance between the end and 
the right sideline, "wrotconeadmiringsports- 
writcr. "Cardie went snorting through the 
narrow gap, bowled over the end and cut 
diagonally across the field. Both teammates 
and foe men were behind him. and they stayed 
there as The Wild Moss streaked to his last 
college touchdown.” 

They have not yet begun to call Frank 
Solich i^ee cover) The Wild Pony, but some 
people might before this season is over. Like 
Lloyd Cardwell, Solich cannot pass or punt: 
as the smallest fullback in major-college 
football, neither is he big enough to block 
the giant ends and tackles Nebraska will 
face this fall. So, he just runs. 

But. unlike Cardsvcll, w ho careened reck- 
lessly into defenders. Solich darts, dodges 
and scurries among them like a mouse on a 
hot tin roof. He did it so well last year that 
he was the Huskers' leading rusher with 444 
yards and returned 20 punts and kickolTs 
another 337, He ran one kickolT 89 yards for 
a touchdow n against Oklahoma State. "He's 
a tough kid who doesn't rccogni/e that he's 
so much littler than anybody else on the 
field." says Coach Bob Devancy. 

Solich is only 5 feet 8 and weighs 157 
pounds, about the size of an underdeveloped 
cheerleader. Last year he taped live pounds 
of weights under his shorts on weigh-in day 
he would tip the scales at 162. "That 
looks better than 157 on the program,” he 
said with a grin. 

In this age of outsi/ed football players. 
Solich is a curious sight alongside his fellow 
Nebraskans. But in Dcvancy's T formation 
the fullback is rarely called upon to block 
and Solich's lack of size, when combined 
with his amazing quickness, is actually a help 
in gelling away on quick pops through the 
middle. This year he will play at times at left 
half, where his speed will enable him to run 
outside, hopefully, the way Cardwell did. 

THE BEST 


There are few coaches who win as often as 
NEBRASKA’S Devaney, a man with an 
inetfable knack for accumulating large, ca- 
pable football players by the cattle-car lot. 
In three seasons his teams have built a 28-5 


record and won the Big Eight title twice. 
This year the Hu.skcrs could move up that 
one final notch to a national championship. 

Even Devaney admits Nebraska will be 
good— "Better than last year." he says — but 
he shies away from complete iconoclasm by 
qualifying his optimism. " Wc have less back- 
field depth than at any other lime since I've 
been here.” complains Dcvancy. 

T ransKucd, this means that Devaney, w ho 
in the past often resembled the little old lady 
in the shiw, can now count all his players. 
The count still runs high. The Huskers. for 
example, may be the only team in the coun- 
try this season with two outstanding quar- 
terbacks. Taking over when Fred Duda 
broke his leg in the third game last year. Bob 
Churchich completed 54 passes for 893 yards 
and ran for 142. Duda. who spent the sum- 
mer strengthening his leg by jumping in and 
out of railroad cars on his job as a laborer, 
is an even better passer and harder runner. 
Churchich, however, is more of a gambler 
and is slicker on the pitchouts and pass op- 
tions Dcvancy likes to use in his multiple T. 
Churchich will probably start. 

Then there is Lighihorse Harry Wilson, a 
tough-running halfback who made Arkan- 
sas’ mighty defenses look plain ordinary in 
the Colton Bowl, At fullback. Dcvancy can 
choose between little Solich and big Pete 
Taiman. a 223-pound bruiser with good 
speed- W/hen Tatman is playing, Solich can 
move to left half in place of Ron Kirkland, 
the team’s punier, but Devaney, ever the 
pessimist, would like a couple more Kirk- 
lands and Solichs as insurance. 

At olTcnsive end, Devaney may have too 
much insurance. Freeman W^hiie (split) and 
Tony Jeter (light), are only the best pair in 
the country. Exceptional blockers, they also 
gobbled up 35 passes between them in 1964. 
So what docs a coach do with Dennis Rich- 
nafsky, the ficct fi-foot-4. 225-pouncl sopho- 
more end? Richnafsky was such a standout 
pass receiver in the spring game that Deva- 
ncy remarked, and not casually, "He did 
the finest job of pass-catching I have ever 
seen in Memorial Stadium." 

Nebraska’s other olTcnsive linemen arc 
tinged with green— 235-pound Tackle Den- 
nis Carlson is the only returning starter — 
but there is a lot of size on them to tinge, 
such as Jim Brown’s 251 pounds and Bob 
Taucher's 278 pounds. 

The most impressive thing about the Hus- 
kers. however, is their defense. Ten members 
of the unit that was No. 2 in the nation in 
total defense arc still around. The ends, 
Langston Coleman and Mike Grace; the 
tackles, 230-pound John Slrohmcyer and 


256-poiind Dick Czap; Middle Guard W'alt 
Barnes, who goes 2.34, and Linebacker Mike 
Kennedy arc experts. Anyone who gels 
through this crew' will have to earn his way. 

W'ith so much talent. Nebraska’s one fear 
should be of getting bushw hacked through 
overconfidence. The test will come against 
Missouri on October 30 in Columbia. 

Perhaps it is loo much to hope for two 
miracles in a row. But NOTRF DAME, de- 
spite the loss of its John Huiirte-Jack Snow 
aerial act. conceivably could win all of its 
games (his time. Coach Ara Parseghian got 
a rare glimpse of the Holy Grail last year 
when, fur ail but the final two minutes of 
the season, his team was No. I in the nation. 
Then USC decided it had better take a clos- 
er look at the Irish credentials. 

Right now Parseghian is not even think- 
ing about the national championship. In 
fact, he is not thinking past October 23. 
That is when USC comes to South Bend, 
where more than one good te.im has been 
known to w ither in the din raised by 60,000 
yelling Irish, "That’s the game wc really 
want." says Parseghian. 

But before Notre Dame can get ready for 
anyone, it needs a quarterback to replace 
Huartc. Hill Zloch. a tall senior who has 
played only 10 minutes — at split end — 
may be the solution, but two sophomores. 
Tom Schoen and John Pcrginc. are also in 
the running. None of them, unfortunately, 
passes like Huartc. Thus, Notre Dame’s 
power I. so dramatically cfTectivc last sea- 
son, will undergo revisions. "We'll be more 
of a running team." explains Parseghian. 
"W’e'll play possession and field-position 
football and make teams come to us.” 

The resourceful Parseghian has the mate- 
rial for this les.s exciting but sound game. 
Nick Eddy, the fast left halfback, has no 
equal at slashing inside tackle or around 
the ends, and Bill Wolski, the other half- 
back. is a good heavy-duty man. Fullback 
Larry Conjar is another hard hitter inside. 

To get the right linemen for the olTcnsc, 
Parseghian has had to break up a fine de- 
fensive front. Don Gmiticr moves over to 
split end to team with Phil Sheridan, who 
stays light, and 245-pound Tom Regncr 
goes to guard with 230-pound Dick Arring- 
ton. a fast-moving blocker who may be No- 
ire Dame's best lineman. Tackles Rudy Ko- 
niec/ny, a bruising sophomore, and Bob 
MeekcrandCenterGcorgc Goeddeke round 
out an interior that averages 237. 

Even with the switches, the defense still 
has a frightening look. Half the front four — 
Kevin Hardy, a massive 270-pound tackle, 
and Alan Page, the 230-pound end— remain. 

cominufd 
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They will now be assisted by Pete Duranko. 
a 225-pound junior tackle, and Harry Long, 
who started at end last year but hurt his 
knee in the opening game. All three deep 
defenders. Tony Carey. Tom Congo and 
Nick Rassas. arc also back. The only place 
where Notre Dunic might be weaker is at 
linebacker- Jim Carroll is gone— but Jim 
Lynch and Aninas Vasys remain, and both 
are big and quick- 

There are no big switches contemplated 
at \1ICHICiAN. The Wolverines arc con- 
tent, thank you, with some outstanding foot- 
ball players hack from a team that lost only 
once, won the Big Ten champitmship and 
beat Oregon State in the Rose Bowl. They 
arc good enough to repeat that performance, 
but not, of course, without running the 
usual gauntlet of Big Ten competition. 

Coach Bump rlliotl. a cautious man. is 
aware of what lies ahead. "I figure we have 
to be about 50'; better to win this time. " 
he says. "Kverybody will be trying to take 
our heads olT But it's belter to be at the 
lop than at the other end. We've been there, 
loo, you know." 

Yes. they have, and not too long ago, at 
that. The ‘Wolves rooted around in the Big 
Ten second division for years until Mliotl 
suddenly improved- his recruiting, that is. 
not his couching. The recruiting produced 
players like Quarterback Bob Timberlake 
and Fullback Mel Anthony of last year's 
team and a handsome residue of linemen 
and backs who can keep Flliotl at the top. 

The loss of Timberlake is not quite the 
disaster it seems. Dick Vidmir, who as a 
sophomore last September almost had Tim- 
bcrlakc's job until he broke his leg on the 
eve of the season, will run the team. Vidmir, 
still a sophomore in eligibility, has remark- 
able poise and is a splendid passer. He 
throws with a peculiar motion, very much 
like a baseball catcher, but he gets the ball 
away quickly and his pilches arc accurate 
and swift, He also is an exciting runner, per- 
fect for Michigan's multiple T with its roll- 
outs, options and sweeps. 

Vidmir will direct a group of experienced 
juniors. Carl Ward, the left halfback, is a 
9.8 sprinter with good moves, while 220- 
pound Jim Dctwilcr. at right half, (ills that 
position with a fullback's build. Dave Fish- 
er. a lough inside plunger, lakes over for 
Anthony at fullback. 

Michigan docs have some tender spots in 
its offensive line. Tom Mack and Charlie 
Kincs. two big, hard-blocking tackles, are 
back, but the ends, guards and center are 
all gone. Consequently. 226-pi>und Bill 
Keating has been shifted from defensive 


tackle to offensive guard. The defens*;- how- 
ever, is a pure joy, with Bill Yearby . a 230- 
pound tackle of All-America caliber, and 
Tom Cecchini at linebacker the leading 
protagonists. Roger Rosema. a 212-pound 
sophomore end, will be a help too. 

Lllioil is not bothered by the old saw 
that Big Ten champions rarely repeat be- 
cause they lack the Rose Bowl incentive. 
That, he snorts, is hogwash; the Big Ten 
title is incentive enough. "I feel good about 
ihis team," he says and for conservative 
Bump FJlioll that is almost like predicting 
a championship. 

PURDUE Coach Jack Mollenkopf feels 
even belter about his team. In fact, he stales 
flatly, "We're thinking championship- We 
feel we have one of our finest teams, and if 
we gel the necessary breaks, we can "in it-” 

Such expansive talk from a man whose 
team has not won the title since 1929 (when 
it tied), might surprise some folks. But Pur- 
due was on the verge of winning a year ago — 
until it lost to Michigan State and Minne- 
sota - and 24 of the leticrmcn who niadc 
that season mostly enjoyable are back. 

Two reasons for Mollenkopf's opdmism 
arc Bob Oricsc. an excellent passer, and 
Bob Hadrick, a superb split end who runs 
unusually deceptive patterns and cuts. Griese 
completed 76 passes for 934 yards laSl year, 
and Hadrick caught 37 of them. A repeat 
performance by both could be good enough 
to get the Boilermakers to Pasadena- 

"Griese this year is more mature, passes 
belter and has a much better idea of what 
he wants to do with the ball." Mollenkopf 
claims. F'or one thing. Griese can have more 
confidence in his pass blockers. Karl Singer, 
a quick, 235-p(nind offensive tackle- i'' im 
especially good protector. 

Purdue's game will also feature some spir- 
ited running. Halfback Gordon Tcier. fast 
though small, racked up 614 yards las* year, 
while Fullback Randy Minniear- vvho 
pounds the middle hard, plunged for 438 
yards and eight touchdowns. With runners 
like these, opposing defenses cannot afford 
to spread tw far for Griese *s passes. 

Defensively. Purdue vv ill have to correct a 
few weaknesses if it is to beat out Michigan. 
The Boilermakers gave up points— I46 of 
them- much too easily in |9f>4. No" Mol- 
lenkopf thinks he has the solution to his 
problem: si/e. Tackle Jerry Shay 230 
pounds. Mike Barnes, the other tackle, is 
239. Middle Guard Jack Calcaterra iv 235. 
and Jim Long, the left end. is 226. The pass 
defense, so vulnerable in the past, should 
alstv he improved. George C'atavolos. C harlie 
King and John C'hai les, all IO-sect)nd men. 


have had a year to review their mistakes. 

To hear OHIO STATI 's Woody Hayes 
tell it. he has more problems than a man 
caught barefooted in a briar patch. He h'st 
his defensive ends and tackles plus the best 
defensive back (Arnie Chonko) in the Big 
Ten. Worse yet. his halfbacks run like dray 
horses. Nevertheless, he predicts, "We'll be 
in the race for sure." 

When Woody Hayes talks like this, the 
rest of the league listens. It should, for what 
Haves is alluding to is the best middle de- 
fcnsc--"thc claws and the beak." he calls 
it in the conference. Linebackers Ike Kel- 
ley and Tom Biigcl are the claws, and Mid- 
dle Guard Bill Bidder the beak, and all 
three like to devour ballcarriers. So docs 
Dick Himes, an exceptional 235-pound 
sophomore who is the new short-side end. 
Ohio Slate also lias a sharp-blivking olfcn- 
sivc line that has been strengthened by some 
switches designed to make the Bucks more 
formidable up front. Doug Van Horne, a 
236-pound tackle, was moved to guard 
and 230-pound Guard Ray Pryor to center. 

Almost any other coach would be delight- 
ed to have a quarterback who is a good 
passer. ‘Not Woody Hayes, fie bemoans the 
fact that Don Unverfcrih, who last season 
threw more passes (160) and completed 
more (73) than most Ohio State quarter- 
hacks do in several years, cannot run. The 
apples of Hayes's eye are a fullback who can 
bash up the middle and a halfback vv ho can 
make an occasional sweep to relieve the 
monotony of the fullback's hashings. 

Happily. Hayes has the kind of fullbacks 
he likes. Will Sander, a 215-pounder who 
plunged 147 times for 626 yards last season, 
is back, and fom Barrington, a plunger of 
similar proportions and propensities who 
played halfback in 1964 is a fullback now, 
loo. Unhappily, State is desperate for out- 
side speed. Hayes thought he had some in 
Rudy Hubbard and Dave Reynolds, a pair 
of sophomores who looked so good Hayes 
toyed with the idea of changing his philoso- 
phy of offense. But Hubbard had a knee 
operation in the spring and now may nsil be 
sprightly enough to warrant a big change, 
and Reynolds dunked out of school. Ihai 
leaves Hayes with Bo Rein, more a power 
runner. I he tried and true h>ok of fullbacks- 
iip-the-middlc and halfbacks-ofr-iacklc 
will be seen for another year at Ohio Slate 
- a successful year, to be sure. 

If Nebraska is going to come a cropper in 
the Big Light, the te.im most likely to dust 
it oil' is MISSOURI. We say this on our 
own authority, nt't Coach Dan Devine's. 
He is the son of man who frets even with a 
roniinui-tl 
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Enduring it all. like the good soldier 
you are? 

Or loving it all, in the Caribbean 
with us? 

We have islands wailing. Islands 
where winter is just a w ord. 

Islands like Jamaica that are English 
at heart, except that wintry fog is for- 
bidden. Islands like Martinique that 
whisper of la belle France, lacking 
only the Mistral to chill you. Islands 
like Puerto Rico where you can live 


like a Spanish Grandee, Just a few 
hours from home. 

Where would you like to go? 

We have more flights to more favor- 
ite islands than anyone else. 16 islands 
in all. 

Let your Pan Am Travel Agent help 
you plan. He'll settle you on one island. 
Or he'll turn you into a hip island- 
hopper. with as many as a dozen 
islands for the price of one. 

Charge it— on your AirTravcl Card, 


for instance. Or pay in monthly in- 
stallments with your American Express 
Credit Card or one of our pay-later 
plans. (Our 17-day Jet Economy Ex- 
cursion fares keep the payments low.) 

Sec how easy we make it? And when 
you fly with us, you fly the world’s 
most experienced airline. 

A thought to warm your heart. 

World's most experienced airline 

first in Latin America First on the Pacihe 

First on the Atlantic First 'Round the W^rid*" 
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42-0 lead. Give him 18 Icitcrmen, a quarier- 
back who has twice led the conference in 
total offense and his swiftest backheld ever 
and Devine will discover an inexperienced 
man subbing on the olTensive line— and 
who trusts passing? 

Devine’s football is about as exciting as 
Woody Hayes's. He pounds opposing teams 
with olT-tackle smashes and deadly wide 
sweeps out of his wing T and then waits for 
them to make a mistake. When they do. his 
quick, eager defenders usually swoop in to 
snatch away the game. The explosiveness of 
this year’s backfield. however, may conspire 
to make the Tigers interesting despite their 
coach's conservative bent. 

The halfbacks arc so good that Johnny 
Roland, who was the ninth-best runner in 
the country with 802 yards as a sophomore 
in 1962, plays mostly defense. Charlie 
Brown, provided he has fully recovered 
from a springtime knee operation, and Earl 
Denney are dazzling runners who will have 
to be superdazzlers if they are to outshine 
Monroe Phelps, a smallish junior who has 
been restored to eligibility after a year at 
Joplin Junior College. Gary Lane, the quar- 
terback, runs like a halfback, too, and 
gained 432 yards in 1964. But Lane's passes 
(he completed 50 for seven touchdowns) 
sometimes tend to splatter. He threw 14 
interceptions, mainly because he has trou- 
ble picking up alternate receivers when the 
primary one is covered. 

That is a worry and so is the offensive line. 
Five starters were graduated, and Devine is 
concerned that he will not find guards fast 
enough to lead the sweeps. But there is 
nothing wrong with the defense, especially 
the left side where sophomore End Russ 
Washington plays alongside 220-pound 
Bruce Van Dyke at tackle and 215*pound 
Bill Powell at guard. The only trouble is 
Missouri will have to play Kentucky and 
Minnesota before it even gets to Nebraska. 

TULSA may not be the best team in the 
Midwest, but the Hurricanes will be college 
football's flashiest — and No. I in the Mis- 
souri Valley. Coach Glenn Dobbs would 
rather pass than run any day. He believes 
football is more fun that way. 

It was not much fun for Tulsa's rivals last 
year when Jerry Rhomc was pitching, How- 
ard Twillcy catching and the Hurricanes 
were winning their third straight NCAA 
passing title. Rhomc is gone, but Twillcy, 
an elusive split end who caught 95 passes, 
is back. Dobbs thought he had two good pass- 
ers to throw to Twillcy but now' he is down 
to one. Glenn HI. the coach’s son, had knee 
surgery early in the month, and that left only 


Billy Guy Anderson, an expert short passer. 
Preseason operations also cost Tulsa two 
other starters— Wingback Brent Roberts 
(knee) and 9.4 sprinter Jimmy Hall (shoul- 
der). while Tailback Bob Daugherty is still 
recovering from his knee surgery. 

VV'iih those kind of injuries, most coaches 
would be wringing their hands. But Dobbs 
has the biggest linemen in college football 
to protect his new backs. His defensive line 
averages 240 pounds, the offensive interior 
245. The largest is Willie Townes, a 271- 
pound tackle who loves to bat down passes 
— and ballcarriers— w hen they come his way. 

BOWLING GREEN has a new athletic 
director, a new coach and the usual comple- 
ment of large, able players. It should win 
the Mid-American Conference title again. 
Doyt Perry, who was the nation’s winning- 
est coach (77-IQ-5) in the last 10 years, re- 
tired to the athletic director's chair, and 
Bob Gibson, his personable young a.ssisi- 
ant, has taken over. 

Gibson facesa pleasant future. His squad 
is iwo-dcep in prize Icitcrmen. including 
four All-Conference stars, and it has size 
and speed. Jerrj Jones, a mobile 270-pound 
tackle, 2.30-pound Center Heath Wingate 
and End Jamie Rivers are the kind of line- 
men who bury ballcarriers. Tom Luettke, a 
240-pound sophomore fullback, is so good 
that he has moved Stew Williams, another 
240-pound blockbuster — he was the Fal- 
cons’ leading rusher and All-Conference as 
a sophomore— to halfback. Luettke broke 
Williams’ freshman records for yardage 
gained. 

Bowling Green could use an experienced 
quarterback and some speed at the half- 
backs. But Dick Waring, a transfer from 
Detroit, may do at quarterback and, with 
boomers like Williams and Luettke, who 
needs scatbacks? 

THE REST 


Whenever a Big Ten coach appraises the 
teams in his conference these days, he al- 
most always svinds up with a warning to 
watch out for Iowa and Minnesota. Con- 
sidering what happened to both teams last 
year, this seems curious, particularly where 
IOWA is concerned. The Hawkeyes won 
only three games in 1964, gave up 209 points, 
more than any other Big Ten team, and 
finished in a tie for last place. 

But they did good thing.s, too. and these 
are w hat rival coaches choose to remember. 
Iowa gained more yardage than anyone else, 
and only Michigan scored more points. Also 


Iowa has 25 Icitcrmen returning, including 
John Niland. a 238-pound guard who could 
end up an All-America, and Flanker Karl 
Noonan, the finest pass catcher in the league. 
And then there i.s Gary Snook, a cocky quar- 
terback who had the conference in a dither 
last season. He threw 31 1 passes, completed 
151 of them for 2,062 yards and 1 1 touch- 
downs, all this behind an offensive line that 
leaked like a New York City reservoir. Noo- 
nan, his favorite target, caught 59 passes. 

Coach Jerry Burns has now changed his 
offense to accommodate his quarterback's 
talents, so opponents cun look for a double 
dose of Snook. Burns has gone to the 1 
formation with a flanker and a split end and 
will use some belly options. This, he figures, 
will make the passing game even more ef- 
fective. The trouble is Snook is just about 
Iowa's entire olfense. The running is skimpy, 
the defense still suspect and Burns probably 
will discover that the Hawkeyes cannot live 
by passing alone. But Snook will scare a lot 
of teams and maybe beat some good ones. 

MINNF-SOTA, the Big Ten's other po- 
tential spoiler, has a slick passer in its stable, 
too. The Gophers also have 23 of the players 
who came on fast near the end of 1964, win- 
ning three of their last four games. Quarter- 
back John Hankinson, a lean fireballcr. 
was the one who got his team going. He 
broke just about every Gopher passing 
record and is so good that Coach Murray 
Warmath, for years a devotee of the knock- 
ing game, has changed his ways. Hankinson 
will roll out and throw to some excellent 
receivers. The ends, 6-fooi-4 Aaron Brow n, 
who weighs 241 pounds and plays both ways, 
and 6-fooi-5 Kent Kramer, and Flanker 
Kenny Last, caught 65 passes last year. 

Warmath. however, has some weaknesses 
to overcome. He lost alt his linebackers and 
lop defensive backs, and his runners- Half- 
backs Dave Colburn and Charley Sanders, a 
sophomore, and Fullback Joe Holmberg— 
arc untested. The line is intact, but aside 
from the pass-catching ends and Gale Gill- 
ingham, a 235-pound tackle, it does not have 
the usual forbidding Minnesota look. Unless 
some sophomores come through quickly, 
the Gophers may find themselves in a hole. 

One other team everybody fears is MICH- 
IGAN STATE. The Spartans will be a little 
bigger, much faster and. Coach Duffy Daugh- 
erty hopes, more productive than they were 
a season ago. ‘ Last year we had a wide-open 
passing game, broke every record in Michi- 
gan State history— and lost all our big 
games," he says. "This year we'll run and 
throw one long incomplete pass every game 
just to loosen up our opposition." 
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Daugherty is kiiJiJing, of course. He has 
Quarterback Steve Juday, a gifted thrower 
v^ho completed 79 passes for 894 yards and 
nine touchdowns, and Gene Washington, a 
very fast end (he is the NCAA indoor hur- 
dles champion and runs the 100 in 9.6), to 
catch. He grabbed 35 last year. Daugherty 
is not about to ignore that kind of talent. 
Hut the Spartans do have some good run- 
ners, like Halfback Clinton Jones, another 
track hurdler who sprinted for 350 yards in 
1964, and sophomore Fullback Bob Apisa, 
a 205-poundcr from Hawaii. Daugherty will 
help his backs to get through the line faster 
by adding some 1 to his ever-changing mul- 
tiple offense. 

State's defense also w ill be tougher. Bub- 
ba Smith, a 6-foot-6. 241-pound end. and 
Middle Guard Harold Lucas, who goes 257 
pounds, are impressive, and so are Lineback- 
ers Ron Convert and Charlie Thornhill. 

ILLINOIS is not considered much of a 
threat, and that is all right with Coach Pete 
Llliott. But he is ready to unleash the finest 
crop of backs he has ever had. There is Jim 
Grabowski, the All-America fullback who 
plowed 186tiinesfor l,004yardslasi season. 
Quarterback F’red Cuslardo, who can run 
and pass, and Sam Price, a halfback who 
can dodge. What’s more, Elliott has the best 
sophomore backs in the conference. One of 
them, Cyril Finder, runs with bursting speed 
that breaks tackles. Ron Bess and John 
Wright, two other swift sophomores, are 
good enough to play, loo. and they will — 
Bess behind Price and Wright at split end. 

Hut what is lacking at Champaign is Dick 
Bulkus, the No. 1 college lineman of 1964. 
He is gone now, and so is almost everybody 
else from the lllini’s offensive and defensive 
lines. Don Hansen, the other '64 linebacker 
- and a mighty good one, too— will be busi- 
er than a Tokyo subway guard try ing to field 
enemy ballcarriers coming through. Thing.s 
are so bad that one assistant coach says, 
"We will have to hold the ball nine minutes 
a guarier to stay in the game." 

.At INDIANA new Coach John Pont is 
ready to scare the rest of the league. The 
question is. is his team ready, too ? Probably 
not. The Hoosiers have a losing complex to 
overcome, and then they have to find some 
pass-rushers and defenders worthy of the 
name. In losing 13 games during the past 
two years. Indiana gave up 33 touchdown 
passes. Pont may move Randy Beisler and 
Ken Hollister, two big. fast tackles, to de- 
fense, hoping they can put some fear into 
enemy quarterbacks. One thing is sure, under 
Pont the Hoosiers will be better organised 
and less inclined to give away games. 


About all WISCONSIN and NORTH- 
WESTERN can hope for arc quiet, unmu- 
linous alumni. Wisconsin's offense is Charley 
Burt, a limber-armed quarterback who has 
never played a varsity game. He was out 
with mononucleosis in 1964, but Coach 
Milt Bruhn thinks he passes well enough to 
disconcert a few opponents. Northwestern’s 
Alex Agase has the same old problem- too 
few players for his demanding schedule. With 
Tommy Myers gone, Agase has junked his 
pro-type attack for a roll-out offense better 
suited to Dave Milam, the new quarterback, 
who runs better than he throws. He also 
switched linemen around recklessly in the 
spring, but the only really good one is Cas 
Banaszek, a 230-pound tight end. 

Back in the Big Eight, almost everything 
possible, it seems, has happened to OKLA- 
HOMA’S Comer Jones, first he lost 12 
starters, including Fullback Jim Grisham. 
Halfback Lunce Rentzel and Tackle Ralph 
Neely, all All-Americas. Then Jerry Golds- 
by, a defensive tackle, underwent a knee 
operation; Larry Shields, the star safely man, 
decided to quit school; and Carl Schreiner, 
a starting guard, signed a baseball contract 
with the Boston Red Sox, 

Is Gomcr ready to take the gas pipe? No. 
he is loo philosophic for that. "I try to look 
at the good things," he says, smilingly, "but 
some years it is kind of hard finding them." 

The ’ good things" are Carl McAdams, 
a hyperenergclic linebacker. Ben Hart, a 
sure-handed split end who has been moved 
to wingback, and a Hock of bright sopho- 
mores who Just need time to mature. Ron 
Shotls, a fast 210-pound halfback, is the 
best. Jones plans to put his young team into 
a new scaiter-und-shol offense and let them 
go, if he can find a quarterback who can 
shoot. It could be John Hammond or may be 
even one of the two sophomores. Jim Biirgar 
or Gene Cagle. The Sooners will be bciicr 
in November, in the nick of lime for Ne- 
braska and Missouri. 

Just about every thing is new at KANSAS. 
The cheerleaders have been repLiccd by 12 
pretty pompon girls, the team will wear red 
helmets instead of blue and most of the 
players will be distressingly young. What 
else is new? SVell, Co.ach Jack Mitchell in- 
sists. "We’re going to throw the bull." 

That will be an innovation. Except for 
the days when he had John HadI, Mitchell 
h.is always treated the forward p.iss with the 
disdain reserved for a lifih cousin. But Gale 
Sayers now does his running for the Chi- 
cago Bears, and Mitchell has Bobby Skahan, 
a roll-oul quarterback who spins a respecta- 
ble pass. To prepare for the new image. 


Halfback Sim Stokes has been switched to 
slotback and Willie Ray Smith to split end. 
But that docs not necessarily mean that the 
Jayhawks have given up running altogether. 
Mike Johnson, a flashy carrier, is supposed 
to take care of that. 

Mitchell also has made some shifts de- 
signed to improve the defense. Mike Shinn, 
a 225-pound end. now sound of knee after 
an operation, may wind up at tackle, and 
Jeff f-ilias, another end. moves to linebacker. 
If the sophomores can supply some badly 
needed depth. Kansas could cause trouble. 

The have-nots in the Big Eight are also on 
the rise. COLORADO, for one, appears to 
be on the verge of recovering from the re- 
cruiting scandal that turned it into a second- 
rater. Coach Eddie Crowder has gathered 
together some impressive sohpomores. and 
Fullback Wilmcr Cooks {see box) and Half- 
back Sonny Greer will give his switching T 
the /esl it has lacked. The Buffs would be 
even tougher if they had a decent passer, 
but a staunch defense, led by Sam Harris, 
a bulky 221 -pound, two-way end, could pos- 
sibly turn an upset or two. 

OKLAHOMA STATE dressed eight 
teams for spring practice and perhaps Mis- 
souri's Dan Devine has a point when he says, 
"No one has been able to find out c.xacily 
how many players they brought in last year. 
They won’t tell — which makes me think they 
have a lot of players to conceal." Only seven 
are gone from a 4-6 team, and Coach Phil 
Cuichin is not complaining about lack of 
depth. Fullback Wall Garrison led Big Light 
rushers with 730 yards, and Quarterback 
Glenn Baxter passed for 845 in 1964. The 
Pokes can form a sizable defense, too, with 
Tackles Rusty Marlin (232 pounds) and 
Dennis Randall (222 pounds) and Guard 
Hugh McCrabb. They will be dangerous. 

1 OWA STATE and KANSAS STATE arc 
still not ready to play on even terms with 
the other Big Lighters. Iowa State’s passing 
is loo sketchy and its defense loo ragged, 
but it does have Lcs Webster, a strong soph- 
omore halfback- K-State’s prospects arc 
mostly in the future. Coach Doug Weaver 
has 49— yes, 49- sophomores on his rosier 
along with 2! lettermen. At least live of the 
rookies will start, and one of them, Vic Cas- 
tillo, will be Weaver’s quarterback. 

Those perennial Mid-American contend- 
ers. Miami of Ohio and Ohio U. may have 
to take a back seat to a couple of precocious 
intruders. KENT STATE is ready to give 
Bowling Green a tussle. Coach Lee Strang 
has 22 of 28 lettermen back, plus the cream 
of what he calls "the best freshman team 
in Ohio— and that includes Ohio State." 
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Tom Clements, the leading rusher, is still 
around, but three sophomore backs, Don 
Fitzgerald, Dill Blurt and Doug Landis, 
may start with senior Quarterback Ron Moll- 
ric. The tackles are mammoth-size — sopho- 
more Steve Tarlo is 250 pounds, Waldo 
Friich and How ie Tennebar arc each 240 — 
and Jon Brooks, the short-side guard and 
the team's best lineman, is 250 pounds. You 
just have to believe Strang when he says, 
"We won’t be helpless.” 

Nor will MARSHALL. The Thundering 
Herd trampled seven foes last year to finish 
second in the conference, and Coach Charley 
Snyder's club is still hungry. Quarterback 
Howie Miller is a topflight passer, and Tom 
Good, already drafted by the pros, is a prize 
linebacker. If they arc not enough, consider 
the size of Snyder's first four tackles. Bill 
Bobbit weighs 310 pounds. Fred Anderson 
260. Don Dixon 248 and sophomore Tom 
Wilkinson 246. 

MIAMI is less alllucnl than it has been 
in a long time. Quarterback Hrnic Kcllcr- 
mann, who was most of the Redskins' offense 
for three years, is gone, and Coach Bo 
Schembechler w'ill change his team's style. 
He will pull in his wide flanker, split an end 
and play ball control with Halfback Don 
Peddie and Fullback Joe Kozar slashing 
away on the ground. OHIO, mediocre in 
1964. will not improve much. Lxcepl for 
Fullback Wash Lyons, who led the league 
in rushing with 835 yards. Coach Bill Hess’s 
backs are just ordinary but, like almost es- 
crybody else in the MAC. he has huge tack- 
les. Willard Parr goes 270 pounds, sopho- 
more Bernic Hull 245 and Bob Blaine 240, 

WrSTERN MICHIGAN and TOLEDO 
arc still far behind the pack. At Western 
Michigan, Coach Bill Doolittle also has tre- 
mendous tackles — one of them, Torre Oss- 
mo, is 260 pounds- and Jim Reid, a good 
linebacker, to restrain the opposition, but 
the Broncos' offense is too tender to pene- 
trate past its rivals' tackles. Toledo, down 
for so long, could begin to show the results 
of Coach Frank Lauterbur's iniensise re- 
building program. He ha.s 21 Ictlermen and 
34 sophomores from the Rockets' best fresh- 
man team in years. Halfback Pete Kramer 
and Tackle Larry Foels will start, and hold- 
overs Lurley Archambeaut, w ho moves from 
tackle to center, End Henry Burch and Full- 
back Jim Rcrkey arc capable. But. says 
Laulerbiir, ''we'll be so green the cows may 
cat us.” 

Tulsa got all the glory last year, but CIN- 
CINNATI won the Missouri Valley title. 
Although the Bearcats lost Brig Owens and 
Al Nelson, the big guns of their 8-2 team, 


WHEN HE 'SACRIFICES/ WATCH OUT! 



Wilmer Cooks is not another Jimmy Brown 
or a Whizzer White or even a Hugh Mc- 
tlhcnny. He is not exceptionally fast nor is 
he particularly vicious, But because Wilmer 
Cooks happens to be extremely difficult to 
tackle with a Axitball under his arm he 
could become the best sophomore fullback 
in the Midwest since Jim Grabowski start- 
ed for Illinois two seasons ago. “The key to 
just /jou-good Wilmer will be remains with- 
in him," says Colorado Coach F.ddie Crow- 
der. "He's strong and agile and has a tine 
mind and an outstanding altitude. Now. if 
he just wants to .sacrifice enough.” 

People around the University of Colorado 
will be surprised if Cooks docs not "sacri- 
lice enough" this fall, simpfy because that 
is what he always has done. An honor stu- 
dent at James Madison (Dallas) High, Cooks 
won letters in basketball and track, as well 
as football- In his senior year he gained 
1,345 yards in 12 games for an 8.3 rushing 
axerage and made AM-State as both a full- 
back and a linebacker. During the summers 
while in high school Cooks worked for an 
airline company, loading and unloading 


planes, to help support his mother and sis- 
ter. During the Chrisima.s holidays last win- 
ter he earned S85 so he could buy them 
presents. “And he didn't spend a dime on 
himself," says Freshman Coach Dan Stavely. 
who knows Cooks better than anyone at 
Colorado. “Like a lot of other southern 
Negro kids Wilmer isn't really sure of him- 
self yci." Stavely continues, "hut give him 
just one good afternoon with the varsity this 
fall and he'll be a fullback the pros will 
love to haxe." 

There are numerous good afternoons 
awaiting Wilmer Cooks during the next 
three years if he runs with the football the 
way he did for Colorado's freshman team 
in 1964. In the Baby Buffs' two games. 
Cooks, 6 feet 2 inches. 216 pounds, carried 
42 times for 301 yards and was never tackled 
for a loss. Recently Freshman Coach Jim 
Bowman of the Air Force Academy said: 
“Our team played against two future All- 
Americas in 1964 — Warren MeVea of Hous- 
ton and Wilmer Cooks of Colorado." Stave- 
ly sums up the Bullalocs' new fullback this 
vxay: "He's an outstanding prospect. I’m 
sure he has the motixation Eddie talks about 
to make a great player. He's certainly one of 
the best I'xc had in 25 years of coaching 
freshman football players." 

Wilmer Cooks, however, is not the only 
outstanding sophomore to be found in the 
Midwest this year. Missouri may have one 
of the nation's finest ends in fi-foot 6-inch. 
274-poLind Russell Washington, who played 
single-wing tailback, wingback. blinking 
back and end on offense and tackle on de- 
fense at Southeast High in Kansas City. Mo. 

And over al Champaign. 111., they are 
already comparing 6-fooi-2-inch. 215-pound 
Halfback Cyril Calvinc (Callic) Pinder with 
J, C. Caroline. What docs Pinder do best.’ 
Says Illinois Backfield Coach Buck McPhail: 
“He only runs for touchdoxvns." 


enough line players are left for another good 
.season. The line is experienced, and Half- 
backs Bill Hailey, Dolph Banks and John 
Smedley, a 9,8 sprinter, xxill keep the ball 
moving. All Coach Chuck Studicy needs is 
a quarterback to lead them. He may have 
two: Mike Flaherty, a Detroit transfer, and 
Sophomore Tony Jackson, a lefty passer. 

WICHITA STATE has a new coach, 
George Karras, and a desire to improve its 
football. As starters for the aniipoverty pro- 
gram, the Shockers have players like Full- 
back Pete DiDonato, who can pound out 
yardage. Center Jim Waskicwicz and 235- 


poiind Guard Cecil Cordell, who, Karras 
says, “is the meanest football player I hai'C 
ever seen.” Cordell injured six players m 
spring drills and even cracked one skull. 

Independent XAVIER will be better. Last 
year's sophomores arc experienced, and 
Coach Ed Biles hopes to stir up a volatile 
running game xvith Walt Mainer, who had 
knee surgery last fall, and Jim Davis. DAY- 
TON, without enough players of quality, 
will have to scratch for any victories. Roo- 
sevelt Mcll, who pounded out 691 yards m 
1964, is the only Flyer who fiies. The line, 
particularly, is earth-bound. 

CONTINUED 
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THE LEGEND 

Penn Stale's football heritage is sprinkled 
with remembered names — Charley Way. 
Glenn Killingcr. Lighthorsc Harry Wilson, 
Roscy Grier, Lenny Moore, Richie Lucas, 
Dave Robinson are recalled most often — 
but Bob Higgins is the only Niltany Lion 
to make All-America twice, first in 191 S 
and again in 1919, the year he came back 
from the war as a captain after playing on 
the 89ih Division team that won the AtF 
championship. 

Off the field Bob Higgins was easygoing 
and something of a joker; on it he was un- 
compromising, His battered leather helmet 
pulled down snugly over his ears, he would 
stand at his end position ready to swoop in 
on an unsuspecting ballcarrier. Often he 
would trail an opponent halfway across the 
field before bringing him down from be- 
hind. His exploits in 1919 were legendary. 


That was a vintage year for eastern foot- 
ball. Harvard was undefc.ncd and beat 
Oregon in the Rose Bowl. Colgate, Dart- 
mouth. Navy and Penn State each lost only 
one game. Most of the players were war 
veterans, and the football they played was 
lough and uninhibited. Although Notre 
Dame had popularized the forward pass in 
1913, most eastern teams regarded the 
weapon as a cowardly stratagem employed 
in desperation by cfTclc Midwesterners. 

Nevertheless, the one play oldtimers still 
love to talk about when they gather at 
University Park is a forward pass that Hig- 
gins caught in the Pill game. Dick Harlow, 
later head coach at Harvard, was one of 
Coach Hugo Bc/dek’s assistants, and he had 
scouted the powerful Panthers for weeks. 
Harlow noticed that Pitt almost always put 
nine or 10 men on the line when opposing 
teams, deep in their ow n territory, went into 
punt formation. He was sure that a pass 
would catch the Panthers by surprise. Bezdek 


was afraid to try it. but Harlow gave the 
tean't the play one day when the coach was 
ab.seni from practice. 

Early in the game the Nittany Lions were 
pinned down on their own eight-yard line 
and went into punt formation. Pitt re- 
sponded characteristically by putting 10 
players on the line. The mighty 10 came 
storming in, but Bill Hess, the kicker, flipped 
a short screen pass over their heads to Hig- 
gins. who ran 92 yards for a touchdown, a 
play which still stands as Penn State's long- 
est pass completion. The story has it that 
when Bezdek saw the play coming, he 
ducked under the bench and did not come 
out until an assistant manager assured him 
that Higgins had scored, The Lions went on 
to win 20-0 for a 7 1 season. 

‘‘Anyone could have done it.” protests 
Higgins today. “1 just happened to be the 
guy who was supposed to catch the pass." 

But not anyone could have done what 
Hig did to a favored Penn team earlier that 
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season. In ihat game, played in a driving 
rain, he harassed the poor Quakers so thor- 
oughly that Penn Slate won 10-0. The next 
day the Philadelphia Sunday Press reported 
admiringly, **Higgins proved himself one of 
the most brilliant players in the country. He 
was in every play, his quick brain working 
all the time. His anticipation was ama/ing. 
He did all the punting, and did it well, caught 
forward passes like a big league outfielder 
snares a baseball, and broke up every attack 
aimed at his end. lie was truly magnilicent." 

Later, as the Penn State coach from 19.10 
to 1948. Higgins relived many of his glory 
days. His unbeaten 1947 team still holds the 
NCAA record for the least number of yards 
yielded per game- 17 — and his 1948 club 
tied SMU in the Colton Bowl. Higgins re- 
tired after that season and, in 1960, suffered 
a stroke which partially paraly7cd him. How- 
ever. he still gets out to sec most of the 
Penn Stale home games. 

One Nittany Lion whom Bob Higgins 
will enjoy watching this fall is Dick Ging- 
rich. a 5-foot-l 1. lfi3-pound safeiyman and 
a relentless tracker of pass receivers and 
runners. Gingrich was not always a defen- 
sive star, however. At Chief Logan High 
in Burnham, a small mill town the other side 
of the Seven Mountains from University- 
Park. he was an outstanding left-handed 
quarterback. When he came to Penn Slate. 
Pete Liske was the No. 1 quarterback, so 
Coach Rip Engle made Gingrich a split 
end and he caught six passes in 1963 and 
doubled on defense. Last year he became 
so good at defense that his coaches think 
he will he the best safeiyman in college foot- 
ball this season. 

“He has a terrific attitude." says Engle. 
“A lot of boys with big high school repu- 
tations might have become discouraged by 
not winning the quarterback job. but not 
Dick. He will do anything that is needed to 
win." 

Gingrich had a chance to prove Engle's 
estimate of him in the Houston game last 
year. With the team's regular place-kicker 
injured, .someone remembered that Ging- 
rich used to do the kicking at Chief Logan. 
After a quick sideline biief'mg. he kicked 
three straight extra points and a 22-yard 
field goal. Penn State won 24-7. 

Like any reformed quarterback Gingrich 
would like another shot at the po.siiion but 
admits, “It's obvious that defense is my 
strong point. I'm satisfied now." 

So arc the Penn State coaches, Dick 
Gingrich may not be an All-America like 
Bob Higgins but he has a similar knack 
for winning. 


THE BEST 


On a recent afternoon at Pl-.NN STATE 
Engle was talking about his favorite subject: 
caslcrn football. "One thing most of the 
major teams have in common this year." 
Engle said with only a faint choke in his 
voice, "is that we have all lost our quarter- 
backs. I guess maybe now well just have to 
do things ditTcrcnlly." 

Engle is right. All the really good quarter- 
backs — Navy's Roger Staubach. Pitt's Fred 
Madurek. Army's Rollic Stichwch, Colum- 
bia's Archie Roberts, as well as respectable 
sccond-Hncrs like Syracuse's Wallcy Mahle 
and Penn Stale's Gary Wydnian — arc gone. 
What is more, there is no one with a trace 
of their abilities in sight anywhere. What 
will make up for the lack? Look for new 
offensives, look particularly for variations 
on the I formation, the newest panacea for 
invprcssionable coaches, and look especially 
for Penn Stale and Syracuse. They are the 
teams with the most good players. 

To be sure. Engle, u professional wor- 
rier, docs not sec it that way. Me never 
does, even in years — such as three of the 
last four — when he should, and doe.s win 
the Lambert Trophy. What hasn't Engle got 
in 1965? He hasn’t got 22 lettermen, an ex- 
perienced defense or a seasoned quarter- 
back. What has he got? Just the men to 
make even Engle forget his losses— five of 
the seven offensive linemen who stomped all 
over enemy defenses last November, a clutch 
of fine running backs and a pride of mam- 
moth-si^e tackles who go up to 260 pounds. 
"Aw. that’s all baby fat," Engle says. 

Maybe so, but most teams will think twice 
about running at sophomore Mike McBath 
(235 pounds) and Ed Stewart (225). who 
flank Dave Rowe (255) in the middle of the 
Penn State defensive line. And behind them 
arc sophomore Rich Bu/in (250) and Joe 
Vicr?bicki (245). The only thing wrong with 
this bulky group is that, except for Siewart, 
they have not played very much. But Penn 
Slaters usually show a knack for learning 
quickly. and the linebackers, John Runnclls. 
Bob Kane and Gary Eberle. a 240-poundet. 
do know their way around. So does Safety 
Gingrich. 

Penn State's quarterbacking should be 
handled ably enough by Jack While, who 
runs much better than he passes— which 
means State will run more and throw less, 
relying on options and roll-outs to spread 
the defenses. Engle also plans to sprinkle his 
T with more 1 to take full advantage of the 
quick, determined running of Halfbacks Don 


Kunil, Dirk Nye and Mike Irwin. Dave 
McNaughton, last year's No. 2 fullback, 
is returning, too, and has looked so good 
that Engle has switched sophomore Roger 
Grimes {.see hax pane 55) to left half to take 
advantage of his speed. 

These good runners have an aggressive, 
hard-blocking offensive line in Ends Bill 
Huber (he caught 25 passes last year) and 
Gerry Sandusky (who will play dcfcn.sc, loo). 
230-poiind Tackles Bryan Hondru and Joe 
Hellas, who is an authentic All-Amcrica 
candidate. Guards Chuck Hhinger and Sieve 
Schrcckcngaiisl and Center Bob Andronici. 

So what is Engle airaid of? SYRACUSE. 
"My goodness, they have that Floyd Little 
and all those other hig people back." he says. 
"1 just hope we can be close to them." One 
man who wants it close, loo. is Coach Ben 
Schvvart7waldcr of Syracuse, who predicts 
the worst, "I'd have to say that Penn State is 
the icani to beat," he moans. The point 
should be proved early when Stale invades 
crumbly Archbold Stadium on October 16. 

Never one for fancy teams- i.e.. passing 
teams — Schwartzwalder is not particularly 
concerned about the East's quarterback 
drought. He much prefers a smashing game, 
and last year the Orange smashed hard 
enough to lead the nation in rushing with 
2.510 yards. 

Syracuse will be that kind of a team again. 
One big reason is Little, the handy-leggcd 
halfback who made All-America as a sopho- 
more. Little burst through the opposition 
for 828 yards, accounted for I 68! yards in 
all. on runs, pass receptions and kick returns, 
and scored 12 touchdowns. He strikes inside 
or outside, and now Schwartzwalder has ad- 
justed his unbalanced T to take even greater 
advantage of Little's remarkable skills. 

Little is nut alone. Mike Koski, a splen- 
did runner and blocker, is back at right half- 
back. releasing Ron Oyer to lake over at 
fullback. The most likely choice for quarter- 
back is Ted Holman, a siring bean of a left- 
hander who played defense last year, Hol- 
man is only a fair passer but he can run. 
And if for some wild reason Schwartzwalder 
wants to throw the bull, he has Rick Cas- 
sata, a fine sophomore prospect who is adept 
at hitting receivers. 

Syracuse's stock-in-trade has always been 
big. punishing linemen, and there is no scar- 
city of them ihisycar. On offense Pat KilJnrin, 
a 23()-pound All-America center: Tony Sci- 
belli, a 245-pound outside tackle who has 
switched positions with 235-pound Guard 
Gary Bugenhagen; and End Harris tllioli 
are all experienced at leveling defender-s. 
John McGuire, a 6-foot-5 end transfer from 
roMiimeil 
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Colorado, knows how to catch passes — 
which could surprise the opposition. 

The defense hardly needs sprucing up 
(it was sixth in the country in 1964), and it 
looks even better with two big sophomores 
filling in some gaps. Dennis Fitrgibbons, 
who goes 240 pounds, takes over at tackle, 
while t.arry Csonka. a versatile 2.10*pound- 
cr. will strengthen the linebacking. The deep 
secondary, which had trouble against passes 
last year, is lighter. too. with Charley Brown 
and Terry Roe and George Fair. 

ARMY Coach Paul Diet/el, who last fall 
finally beat Navy, was faced with a dilemma 
this spring. Ills entire backlicid and most 
of his offensive line had been graduated and 
he was left with only 1.^ lettermen. Looking 
around for a drastic remedy, he deposited 
himself and staff of coaches at the knee of 
the use coach and I-formalion expert. John 
McKay. The I henceforth will complement 
Dictzel's all-too*familiar T. 

Ouickerthan thel, Dietzel began juggling 
his players. Sonny Stowers, a linebacker, 
went to tailback. Mark Hamilton from tail- 
back to fullback, Sam Champ! from split 
end to tight end, Dave Ray from tight end 
to center. V'ince Casillo from tackle to mid- 
dle guard, John Monianaro from tackle to 
olfensive guard, and Pete Braun from mid- 
dle guard to linebacker. A large sophomore. 
235-pound Don Roberts, was installed at 
olfensive tackle, and Terry Young, another 
promising rookie, took over at split end. 

What Army wound up with is a relatively 
experienced and fairly solid defense but a still 
questionable olfense. The ends, Dave Rivers 
and Ti'm Schwartz, and ihc tackles. John 
Carber and .sophomore Steve LaKamp. arc 
strong operators, while Townsend Clarke, a 
210-pound junior v^ho delights in bashing 
heads, may be the .second-best linebacker 
(behind Texas' Tommy Nobis) in the coun- 
try. At least Diet/el think.s so. ■‘Townie," he 
says, "has an ama/ing faculty for getting to 
the ball, and he considers it a personal 
affront if he dcKsn’t make the tackle." 

Fred Barofsky, the new quarterback, who 
was a good enough runner to play halfhack 
occasionally last scar, llamilion, Stowers 
and Flanker Back Carl Woessner. a rugged 
lyS-pound sophomore, can move the ball 
on the ground, sshich is where Diet/el likes 
to play his football. Hut there is a disturb- 
ing uncertainly that they can move it well 
enough to beat teams like Tennessee, Bos- 
ton College, Notre D.imc, Stanford and. of 
course. Navy. 

If they cannot, Cadet followers may be 
treated to the uniikclv sight of Curt Cook, 
the No. 2 quarterback and u strong-armed 


passer, flinging the ball from almost any- 
where on the field. Even Diet/el, a gen- 
uine football conservative, is prepared for 
this eventuality. "I guarantee we'll startle 
some people when we line up on the five- 
yard line and throw a pass," he says. "In- 
cluding me," adds Diet/el, with a grimace, 

New NAVYCoach Bill Elias, who replaces 
Wayne Hardin, will be startled only if his 
team docs not pass. He likes a wide-open. 
pTo-tvpe offense with split ends and flankers, 
and that is what he has installed at .Annapo- 
lis. The defense will be just as wild with 
stunts, blit/.es and anything eke Elias can 
dream up to confuse the opposition. "What 
we want to do." explains tiias, "is attack 
even when we're on defense." 

Pretty big talk for a coach who starts with 
a brand-new backhcUl and still is not sure 
who his quarterback Is going to be. About 
all that Hardin left behind when he was 
fired was a handful of linemen and the usual 
Navy enthus asm. That would be enough 
to discourage most m:n. But not the affable 
Elias, who endured four years at Virginia 
before coming to Navy and is so confirmed 
an optimist he honcitly believes his green 
team has a chance to win every game, 

The contending quarterbacks. Bruce Bick- 
cl and Phil Bassi. sound like a vaudeville 
act, but Elias is convinced that one of them, 
probably Bickel, who spins a fair pass and 
runs moderately well, will be able to handle 
his souped-up offense. After that, however, 
he just hopes. Steve Shrawder. A1 Rood- 
house and Tom Lciscr, routine runners all. 
arc the ranking halfbacks, and Danny VVong. 
a stubby (5-feet-6, 192 pounds), thick-legged 
Chinese lad. is the fullback. 

There are problems in the line. loo. Aside 
from Harry Dittmann, a robust 6-root-6, 
247-pound center. Tackle Bt>b Wittenberg 
and End Phil Norton, the offensive line 
lacks the spit and polish to match Elias' 
ambitions. I hc defense is even shakier. Don 
Downing, a 227-pinind linebacker, and 
Tackle F-'red Moosallj. the best players, will 
have to get some instant help from sopho- 
mores if Navy is going to stop anybody. 

It docs not take a trained psychologist 
to notice that little gleam in PITT Coach 
John Michclosen's eye these days. Obvious- 
ly. he is relieved not to have Chancellor 
Edward H. Litchfield kibil/ing his football 
coaching, fhe chancellor resigned last July 
and presumably his successor will be more 
concerned with getting Pitt out of its current 
financial difficulties than with football. 

But now Micheloscn has other w orries. He 
insists that quarterback is not one of them 
because Kenny Lucas, a senior, is an excel- 


lent play caller and good passer. Lucas is a 
fair passer but he cannot run and this will 
limit the Pitt offense. Eventually. Micheloscn 
may have to take a chance on sophomore 
Bob Bii/ylak. who lacks Lucas’ know-how 
but is much better at scrambling. Both 
quarterbacks, fortunately, will have sopho- 
more Fnd Bob I.ongo to pass to. 

The rest of the backficld is racy enough. 
Eric Crabtree, a fast, elusive halfback, is 
always a long-scoring threat. Bob Dyer, a 
squirmy 5 feet 9, is similarly talented, while 
Barry McKnight, who ran for 551 yards in 
1964, is back at fullback. 

Pitt's major problems are in the line. The 
olfensive blockers, except for Guards Tom 
Qualcy and Joe Novogral/, are not really 
devastating, and the defensive tackles also 
worry the co.u’h. Jim Jones, at 265 pounds, 
is not exactly a panther, and Al Keiscr, 
who plays the other side, is merely adequate. 
But there are some bright spots. Jim Flani- 
gan. a rough. 220-pound middle linebacker, 
is good enough to have already impressed 
the pros, while Greg Keller, a 6-foot-3 
sophomore end. is potentially good. 

Despite Pitt's obvious shortcoming. Mi- 
chclosen remains calm — even in the face of 
a killer schedule that reads suspiciously 
like somebody's lop 10. Realistically a 5 5 
season would be an accomplishment. 

One team that could surprise a lot of peo- 
ple is BOSTON COLLEGE. The Eagles 
have come back a long way under enterpris- 
ing Coach Jim Miller, and this could be their 
year. Miller thinks that he now has the si/c, 
strength and depth to challenge teams like 
Army, Penn State. Miami (Fla.) and Syra- 
cuse. all on the BC schedule this year. 

"We're not going to be run over by any- 
body," predicts Miller, whose offensive and 
defensive lines average a tidy 224 pounds 
and are not likely (o wear thin under heavy 
pounding. Not with tackles like Dick Pow- 
ers (240), Jim Chevillot (235), sophomore 
Ron Pcrsuilic (240) and Tom Sarkisian 
(240) or ends like Joe Pryor (230) and Dick 
C'app (245). The center, Bob Hyland, goes 
240. The nice thing about them is that they 
all have good movemcnl and speed. 

The Fugles also have something no other 
major eastern independent has — a seasoned 
quurlerbaek. Ed Foley, a 6-fooi senior, is 
experienced at running Miller's imaginative 
offense, a multiple smorgasbord of T and 1, 
and he can throw the ball. He completed 72 
of 144 passes for 947 yards last season. Foley 
will not have Jim Whalen or Bill Cronin, 
Iasi year's fine ends, to throw to, but Charlie 
Smith, Gordon Kutz and Pryor, the new of- 
fensive wingmen, arc cut in the same mold. 
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The real nugget in BCs offense, however, 
is Brendan McCarthy, the sophomore full- 
back who is tough to bring down when he 
plunges into the line. And for the fan- 
cier outside running, the Eagles have Run 
Gentili, Hunk Blaha, and Tom Carlyon and 
a whole bevy of sophomores who can fly. 
It looks like another pleasant year, maybe 
even an 8-2 one, for BC. 

PRINCETON, undefeated in 1964 and 
still seething over not getting the Lambert 
Trophy, remains the team to beat in the 
Ivy League. But at least three other teams 
— Darmouth, Harvard and Cornell — have 
a chance to hold the Tigers this time. 

What encourages the challengers is that 
Princeton has suffered some severe losses, 
notably All-America Fullback Cosmo laca- 
vazzi and Tailback Don McKay. But Bert 
Kerstetter will fill in at fullback and Coach 
Dick Colman, who collects tailbacks by the 
brace, has eight on his roster. One. senior 
Ron Landeck, a defensive safety who also 
played behind McKay last season, is an ex- 
cellent runner and passer. If things get 
sticky for Colman’s single wing, there is al- 
ways Charley Gogolak, the slight, soccer- 
style kicker, to side-boot a field goal. He 
kicked nine last year. 

The Tigers arc equally blessed in the 
line. They still have Paul Savidge and Stas 
(pronounced Stash) Maliszewski (pro- 
nounced Malishcfsky), a pair of quick, mus- 
cular. 215-pound offensive guards w ho may 
be the best such tandem ever at Princeton. 
They play both ways. Savidge at defensive 
tackle and Maliszewski at linebacker, and 
along with Center Kit Mill and End Lawson 
Cashdollar. they give the Tigers the nucleus 
for another stern line. 

DART.MOUTH will go after Princeton's 
title with one of the flashiest sets of backs 
that Coach Bob Blackman has ever had. 
Ouaricrback Mickey Beard, a 19-ycar-old 
Junior who can run and throw (he did 
both for 865 yards last year), is the leader 
and he will get valuable assistance from Bob 
O'Brien and Paul Klungncss, a pair of scat- 
backs. and Mike Urbanic, a hammering full- 
back. When Beard throws — and it wilt be 
often— his No. 1 target will be Bob Mac- 
Leod Jr., a 6-foot-4 junior who runs pass 
patterns and catches passes like a pro. 

Blackman likes nothing better than to 
tantalize his Ivy colleagues with a wild varie- 
ty of formations, and this fall his Indians 
Will display everything from the V to the 
wing T. slot T, double slot, 1 and anything 
else the ingenious Blackman can think of. 
But whether Dartmouth can win depends 
largely upon a couple of sore-legged defen- 
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Halfback Roger Grimes of Penn Stale is the 
kind of player central casting might have 
dreamed up to play the All-American boy in 
a football film. Says Coach Rip Engle, who 
docs not make his pay as a Hollywood agent; 
“Hc‘s a very down-to-earth boy — polite, 
studious, good character, religious, wonder- 
ful heme life, small high school, good athlete 
— simply one heck of a fine boy.” This an- 
swer to a movie coach's prayers, or Rip En- 
gle's, for that matter, grew up within a long 
forward pass of Penn State, in the old iron- 
mining hamlet of Cornwall. ('Tm the first 
graduate of Cornwall ever to play big-lime 
football.” says Grimes. “’Football is second 
to education for me. but I wanted to prove I 
could make it.”) At Cornwall High, Grimes 
was the State Class-B shotput champion, the 
football captain and, of course, class and 
student council president. As a senior he 
gained 1.132 yards in 135 tries and scored 
102 points. In last year's Big 33 game 
between the best Pennsylvania and Texas 
schoolbo>s. he averaged nine yards a carry 


and, in Penn Stale's only two freshman 
games last fall, rushed for 214 yards, caught 
two passes for 65 more yards and scored 
three touchdowns. Slightly below six feet 
and weighing 210 pounds. Grimes has good 
speed and plenty of power, as well as an 
ability to find a hole in the line and get 
through it quickly. But what makes him 
something special on the football field is his 
exceptional balance. “Roger can beknivcked 
off stride and sent stumbling from a would- 
be tackier, keep his feet and on the very 
next step be going full speed again,” says 
Backfield Coach Joe Paterno. 

A back who may be as good as Grimes 
is Boston College’s Brendan McCarthy, but 
he is more in the Frank Merriwell mold. 
McCarthy was a high school All-America 
in both football and basketball at DeMatha 
High in Washington. D.C. and was con- 
sidered such an outstanding prospect in each 
sport that he received 170 scholarship offers 
in football and 35 for basketball. No one 
else really had a chance at him, though, 
since his father played football for BC— in 
the mid-'30s-and Brendan wanted a Jesuit 
education. A 6-foot-3 215-pounder, Mc- 
Carthy was listed as BCs fourth fullback 
when spring training started, but by the time 
it was over, he was No. I. “Brendan's biggest 
assets." says Boston College Coach Jim Mil- 
ler, “are his size and his strength. He's very 
strong and he has that power step to move 
him away from a tackier when he's getting 
hit. It often takes two or three n en to haul 
him down." 

Among those who will try to bring down 
McCarthy and Grimes this season will be 
Linebacker Larry Csonka ofSyracusc. Other 
sophs worth watching arc Pittsburgh's split 
end. Bob Longo. Tackle Don Roberts of 
Army and Penn Quarterback Bill Creeden. 


sivc linemen. If End Tom Clarke (broken 
ankle) and Gerry LaMontagne (broken leg), 
a 225-pound tackle, have recovered com- 
pletely from last year's infirmities, the Indi- 
ans may be able to patch up a leaky defense 
that gave up 135 points in 1964. 

When the Ivy League publicists assembled 
Ja.st spring for their annua) guess-together 
they picked Dartmouth and HARVARD to 
win the championship. That prompted one 
churlish fellow — not a Yale man. either — to 
note, enviously, that each year the Crimson 
gets “ihc best material in the league." 

Harvard Coach John Yovicsin. healthy 
again after undergoing successful open- 
heart surgery in April, scoffs at this. Fur- 


ther. he insists that his squad has been mor- 
tally wounded by the loss of an entire line 
and, quite unexpectedly, half his offense. 
Fullback Pat Conway and End Pete Hall, 
two starters, arc out for some very un-Ivy- 
like conduct. Despite its woes, the Crimson 
still has enough experienced players (16) 
around for Yovicsin to form his usual de- 
manding defense. He will rebuild his lines 
around hard, uncompromising types like 
End Ken Boyda, Tackle Steve Diamond and 
Linebacker Bob Barrett. Harvard’s flanker 
T will be as landlocked as ever but, even so, 
extremely effective on the run. John Mc- 
Cluskcy, a sprint-out. option quarterback, 
and fust Halfbacks Wally Grant and Bobby 

eo/i/ifii/ed 
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Leo are all stylish runners. They could be 
good enough for Harvard to win the title. 

CORNELL, despite the loss of six All- 
Ivy players, five of them linemen, has the 
defense and the backs to make a first-rate 
run at the championship. The defense is 
large and solid, with 230-pound All-Ivy 
Tackle Phil Rattier moving to linebacker 
to help holdover Tom Guise, 220-pound 
Dave Hanlon at tackle, and Craig Gannon, 
a 300-pound sophomore guard. 

The backficld is pleasingly competent. 
Quarterback Marly Sponaugic can handle 
Coach Tom Harp's wing T. and he is an 
adequate runner and passer. Fullback Bill 
Wilson ran for 659 yards last year, while 
Tailback Pete Larson scored five times. 
Trouble is they arc all slow, and the Big Red 
offensive line is green. How well Cornell 
fares will depend on its newcomers. 

MASSACHUSETTS, a "small college" 
with big ideas, lost Jerry Whclchcl, its do- 
everything quarterback, and two other starl- 
ing backs, but Coach Vic Fusia, a master 
craftsman and recruiter, is not worried one 
bit. All he did was dig into the deep reservoir 
of talent he has assembled, and, presto, up 
came sparkling sophomores like Greg Lan- 
dry. a splendid 6-foot-3 roll-out quarter- 
back. and Don Durkin, a free-running half- 
back. Fusia's T is designed for ball control, 
and he wants his quarterbacks to run like 
halfbacks and throw well, but sparingly, 
and his halfbacks to cut corners like racing 
drivers. Landry and Durkin fit these specifi- 
cations nicely. 

The Rcdmcn also have some outstanding 
linemen to dress up their new, 24,000-seat 
stadium this fall. The best arc Bernic Dallas, 
a rough-and-tumble linebacker, and Ends 
Milt Morin and Bob Mcers. Morin, a 6- 
foot-4 245-poundcr who plays both ways, 
already has the pros talking. Mcers is a su- 
perb pass catcher- Massachusetts, which 
has lost only one regular-season game in 
two years, should breeze to its third straight 
Yankee Conference Beanpot. 

THE REST 


It is a strange year when YALE is not among 
the best, but the Elis, after a brief respite, 
are back on hard limc-s. Although Coach 
John Pont, who departed for Indiana after 
a sobering two years without spring prac- 
tice, left behind 20 lettermen for his succes- 
sor, Carmen Cozza, formerly his assistant, 
they were mostly second-line reserves. The 
nub of Yale's tough defense is gone. Cozza, 
who plays his football like Pont— grim and 


pounding— starts his reconstruction up 
front with End Bob Kenney, Guard Creg 
Weiss and Center Dave Laidicy. But scoring 
will be a problem for the Elis. Quarterback 
Tone Grant does not pass very well and, ex- 
cept for Halfbacks Jim Groningcr and Jim 
Howard, who run hard, the backficld is 
hardly the kind to frighten opposing coaches. 

There may be some excitement at. of all 
places, PFNN.Wcary of being soundly puni- 
mclcd year in and year out, the Quakers 
last winter look some firm steps toward a 
return to winning football. Coach John 
Stiegman was fired, and Bob Odell, a for- 
mer Penn All-America halfback, was lured 
away from Biickncll to replace him. Then 
Penn announced it would pursue a "more 
aggressive alumni-siipporled recruitment 
policy." Meanwhile, Odell starts with 24 
lettermen, including a couple of halfbacks 
who can make his new I formation work; 
Bruce Moiloy is an authentic triple threat — 
he passes well, runs better and is the league's 
best punier; Barry Ellman is an excellent 
runner. Help is also on the way from Penn's 
first unbeaten freshman team in 14 years. 
Bill Creeden. a long-throwing quarterback, 
may move in ahead of Tom Kennedy as a 
starter. If Odell can revitalize his line, the 
Quakers could make it up to fifth place. 

At BROWN there is little to make the 
heart sing. Coach John McLaughry’s return- 
ees arc meager in size, ability and experi- 
ence. especially at tackle and on defense. 
Fortunately, there are some good backs to 
save the Biuins from total disaster. Quarter- 
back Bob Hall can run and pass and Half- 
backs John Hutchinson and Bill Carr will 
bring some verve to McLaiighry's wing T. 

COLUMBIA, for the first time in three 
years, will have to go ii without Archie 
Roberts, the league's best quarterback in 
years— perhaps its best ever. Oddly enough, 
Coach BulT Donclli thinks his team may be 
improved this season. Not at quarterback, 
of course, where Rick Balluniinc is the 
likely starter. hat encourages Donclli arc 
19 holdovers with game experience. For a 
change there is some depth at tackle and 
guard behind 230-pound Ron Brookshire, 
ferry Mulvihill and Dick Flory. The run- 
ning will be better, too, with Halfbacks 
Gene Thompson, Bob Klingensmiih, Bob 
Patton and Rich Brown, a little sophomore 
darter who. Bull' says, “may be one of the 
most thrilling breakaway rutmers we've ever 
had." 

Among the independents arc some teams 
which are not loo far behind Penn State 
and company. Although VTLI.ANOVA's 
strong rushing defense — sevemh-best in 


the country last year- has been decimated 
by graduation, the Wildcats arc still good 
enough to equal or belter last year's 6-2 
record. For one thing, Coach Alex Bell's 
attack, a subtle mixture of T and I, is tricky 
enough to confuse would-be stoppers. Tom 
Brown, a fast, shifty fullback who roamed 
inside and outside for 515 yards in 1964. 
and Quarterback Dave Connell, who ran 
for five touchdowns and passed for five 
more, know how to score. But much de- 
pends upon how quickly large two-way 
interior linemen like 230-pound Tackles 
Harry Walter and John Fry, 220-pound 
Guards Lou Morda and Brian McDonnell 
and 215-pound Center Roger Agin learn 
their lessons. 

COLGATE, which supplied the most ex- 
citement the Chenango Valley has had in 
30 years when it went 7-2 last season, has 
the makings for another fine team. Coach 
Hal Lahar, who likes a firm, disciplined de- 
fense and a tough ground game, has the 
players for both. Not many teams will 
move the ball far against aggressive defend- 
ers like 221-pound John Paske, who goes 
from linebacker to guard, Linebacker Ray 
Ilg and End Hap Clark. There is good depth 
behind them, too. The Red Raiders also have 
Halfback Marv Hubbard, a strong 205- 
pound -Sophomore who is a good pass re- 
ceiver and runs, blocks and kicks exception- 
ally well. He will team with Tom Carpenter, 
last year's leading ground-gainer, who moves 
to fullback. And when Colgate elects to pass 
— which is about 25% of the time — Quai- 
tcrback ButT Platt is more than adequate. 

RUTGERS is another team with interest- 
ing potentialities. Coach John Bateman, a 
rotund, sad-cyed man with an astute foot- 
ball mind, has the linemen for a staunch 
defense and the runners for his tricky dou- 
ble-wing T. Linebacker Bob Schroeder and 
230-pound Tackle Jerry Serlick yield yards 
grudgingly and Halfbacks Ralf Stegmann 
and Charley Mudic cal up yardage on the 
ground. Bateman needs someone to throw 
to his good receivers, Ends Bob Slohrer and 
Jack Hmmers. who caught 43 passes between 
them last year. If Jack Callaghan, who is 
only 5 feet 9, can sec around or over the 
big fellows he plays with often enough to 
complete passes, the Scarlet Knights will be 
hard to beat. 

BUFF ALO, which has lived by the pass 
for so long, may have to learn to live with- 
out it this year. That is, unless Rick Wells, 
a sophomore quarterback, proves to be as 
good as Che Bulls think he is. If he is 
not. Tailback Jim Webber, a steady runner, 
may be Couch Dick OITcnhamer's entire 
roniimifd 
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For a drink that’s fresh, clean, 

tart and tingling, try adding Sprite to gin. Or leave out the gin. 



Sprite is thni kind of a drink. Alive. Yet 
subtle. Natural!) tart for adult tastes, In- 
dependent, Yet it’s always happy to join 
in with a few well chosen drinking part- 
ners. Gin. Vodka, Rum. VS’hiskey. Chix)se 
your partner. Or go it alone. 
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Redwine. 

It goes to your feet. 


French Shriner winglip in new redwine 


Observe. The classic wingtip 
wUh a glow. It’s very smooth. 
Very tasteful. Very lively. 

To add to your pleasure, 
this redwine shoe also happens 
to be easy care, wipe-and-wear. 
And lighter in weight. 

And instantly soft and supple. 
And breathable. How come? 

If you read the label, 
you’ll see it’s crafted of CORFAM 
the remarkable new shoe 
upper material from Du Pont. 

COR^M 
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olTcnse. What could save HulTalo is its good 
defense. E. Greenurd Poles, a stubby 225- 
pound tackle who hits fiercely and runs 
faster than most halfbacks, and Linebacker 
Joe Holly head up a strong, mobile unit 
that averages a neat 220 pounds. 

HOLY CROSS and BOSTON U. would 
gladly settle right now for break-even sea- 
sons. Mel Massucco. who lakes over for re- 
tired Eddie Anderson at Holy Cross, in- 
herited 28 Icttermcn. but most of the best 
ones were graduated. He also, quite unex- 
pectedly. lost two good quarterbacks. Mike 
Cunnion. an excellent passer, was declared 
ineligible, and Jack Lent/, who ran for 802 
yards last year, underwent knee surgery. 
Now Massucco will have to go with senior 
Brian Flaticy, only a fair passer and runner, 
and hope for the best. 

At BU. Coach Warren Schinakel has 21 
returnees back from a 2-7 team. Normally, 
it would be a promising start, but they gave 
up 21.^ points last year. Consequently. 
Schmakcl concentrated on defense in spring 
practice. He also tried to stir up his ofTense. 
moving Dave LaRochc to halfback and giv- 
ing Tom Thornton, a fancy sophomore pass- 
er. a shot at Bob Kobus' quarterback job. 
The move might give the Terriers more bite. 

The Middle Atlantic Conference will be 
no place for the faint-hearted. Any one of 
three teams— Gettysburg, which took the 
MAC by surprise last year. Temple or Buck- 
ncll— could win the title. GETTYSBURG’S 
Bullets, after shooting blanks for years, sud- 
denly found a quarterback with a ri/lc arm— 
Jim Ward. He completed ‘JO of 177 passes for 
1,2.1.^ yards and 1 7 touchdowns, is back for 
another lling with Coach Gene Haas’s dou- 
ble-Hanker pro olEcn-sc and has good people 
to throw to; Flankers Dale Boyd and Tom 
McC’i ackcn and Ends Joe Fgresit/ and Dick 
Masin. Gettysburg also has outstanding 
runners in Rod Albright and Bob Nyc. Up 
front. Guard Ron Brent/el ami Linebacker 
Jack Costner give the middle a pleasing firm- 
ness. The only weakness is at tackle, but that 
does not bother Haas. He says confidently, 
"Our whole olTense will be better. I look for 
another season like 1964.*' 

Such shining optimism should breed 
clouds of pessimism at Temple and Buck- 
ncll. ft does not. The TEMPLE Owls, who 
last year had their best season since 1945, 
again have some big guns to lire back at the 
Bullets. Quarterbacking Coach George Ma- 
kris* pro attack is Joe Petro. a good passer. 
He has able receivers in Flanker John Fo- 
nash and Ends Ed Reinoso and Jon Czar- 
nccki. For running, there is Fullback Paul 
Malalesta and Halfback Jack Strieker. Tem- 


ple. however, will have some problems be- 
cause of a miniature line — Guard Tom Ba- 
zis. for example, is only 5 feet 5 and 170 
pounds— and skimpy interior depth behind 
the starters. 

BUCKNELL, last year’s Lambert Cup 
winner, will ha\e a dilTerent look. One would 
think that a coach with a passer like Bill 
l.crro. who completed 98 out of 156 for 
1.255 yards and 10 touchdowns, and a spec- 
tacular catcher like Tom Mitclieil. a brilliuiH 
6-root-3. 215-pound end who runs /ig/ag 
patterns and snared 71 passes for 886 yards, 
would just sit back and let his star aerialists 
perform. Not Carroll Huntress, the new 
coach who formerly served as an assistant 
at Maryland. He has installed Tom Nu- 
gent’s version of the I formatitin and is toy- 
ing with the notion of replacing l.crro at 
quarterback with Bob Marks, who does not 
pass nearly as well but is much belter at 
handling the roll-out option. The idea is to 
get more running into the Bisons' game. 

The rest of the MAC is far behind. At 
DELAWARE things were so grim last spring 
that Coach Dave Nelson announced. "We 
are going to put extra emphasis on funda- 
mentals." The Hens will have a good-si/c 
interior line, led by 240-pound Guard Herb 
Slattery, but Quarterback Tom Van Grofski. 
a good runner and passer, is the only old 
hand in the backlield. HOFSTRA will be 
respectable with Halfback Art Amelio and 
Fiids Bill Knight and Bill Starr back but 
not quite good enough to bother the leaders. 
LAFAYETTE, which has won only one 
game in two years, has some hope: three 
bright sophomore backs. Bill Mcssick. 
Chris Yanigcr and Joe Co.ssrow. who to- 
gether gained more yardage in four fresh- 
man games than the varsity did in nine. 
LFHIGH’s new coach. Fred Dunlap, has 
less and will have to scratch to match last 
season’s 1-7 I record. 

It could be that as MAINE goes so goes 
the Yankee Conference. The Black Bears get 
the first shot at Massachusetts on Septem- 
ber 18 at Orono. and they have the equip- 
ment to upset the Rednicn. Coach Hal Wesl- 
erman has 20 Ictlerincn, and Linebacker 
John Huard, Tackle Verii Walker and End 
A1 Riley head up a slight but sturdy defense. 
But where Maine is most dangerous is on 
otTcnse. Quarterback Dick DeVarncy. a 
quick little scrambler, throws the ball like 
a big leaguer (he completed 74 passes for 
1.102 yards in 1964). and Halfbacks Paul 
Keany and Frank Harney are splendid run- 
ners. Massachusetts will have to he at its 
peak to trap the Bears. 

CONNECTICUT still lacks the size to 


challenge for the title. Coach Rick Forzano’s 
biggest starting lineman is Tom Pope, a 205- 
pound tackle, and he is not the best. Jerry 
McWeeny, the other tackle, who goes only 
HKl. is. Forzanosays. "Were not big enough 
to run over anybody, so we'll try to throw 
the ball." That would be sound strategy 
except that his quarterbacks. Dave Whaley 
and Ron Westfort. do not throw too well. 

VERMONT bemoans the loss of 14 regu- 
lars. but Yankee foes have learned to beware 
of the Catamounts. They were 7 I last year 
and Coach BobClill’ord has a way of surpris- 
ing people. Hut this time the surprise may be 
that he actually is as bad oil' as he says. 
Graduation swept most of the backficld 
clean and left only a smattering of talent at 
tackle and end. About all the Cats have left 
is Rusty Brink, a scrappy 200-pound red- 
head who is the best center in New England, 
and some strength at quarterback. Jack 
O’Dca, back in school after a year’s absence, 
will fight It out there with leitermen Scott 
Fitz and Bill Lccte. 

At RHODE ISLAND. Coach Jack Zilty 
has 18 players back but. aside from Fullback 
Bill Bryant and Guard Joe Def'afeo. they 
are not very good ones. The Rams have a 
fifth-place look. NEW HAMPSHIRE final- 
ly settled itscoaehing problems by giving the 
job to Andy Mooradian. an assistant there 
for 1 6 years. This could turn out to be more 
of a punishment than a reward. The Wild- 
cats arc so slow that Mooradian painfully 
admits he will have to resort to sweeps and 
power plays to move the ball. That sounds 
like Ohio Slate talk, and New Hampshire is 
no Ohio State. 

Lately it has been reasonable to assume 
that AMHERST would win the Little Three 
Conferenee championship. The Lord JclTs 
have done just (hat three times running, and 
Coach Jim Ostendarp is silling pretty again 
with most of last year’s unbeaten team. 
For openers, he has Halfbacks Ed Bradley 
and Bob Ryan and Fullback Ron Hoge. 
who. among them, gained 1 ,079 yards rush- 
ing and scored 14 touchdovsns last season. 
But WE.SLEV'AN and WILLIAMS are not 
exactly bankrupt, cither. Wesleyan will he 
hard to get through, w ith 230-pound Center 
Alex Spochr and 220-pound Tackle John 
Zywnii heading up a big line. Williams 
lacks backs but two of its linemen are 
enough to make anyone, even Amherst, 
cringe. Tight End Pete Richardson. 6 feet 4. 
225 pounds, is an adept pass receiver while 
sophomore Bill Drummond, another 225- 
pound w-ingman. is so good that the varsity 
voted him on its 1964 All-Opponent team 
for his fierce play in scrimmages. 

CONTINUES 
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THE LEGEND 

Bt’lh before, during and after Don ilulson 
caught all of those passes in 1^3-1. the stars 
fell regularl> on Alabama. Ahead of Hiitsim 
\serc. for example. Johnn> Mack Brovsn. 
Hojt VVinslell. F'red Sington and Johnny 
Cain. With him \sere Dixie Hoxvell. who 
threw the passes, and Riley Smith and — 
alas (he other end, Bear Bryant- And then 
after him canwJoc Kilgrow. Jimmy Nelson. 
Harry Ciilmcr. Bart Starr. Lee Roy Jor- 
dan and Joe Numalh. Alabama has pro- 
duced 28 All-America football players and 
turned out seven undefeated teams in the 
last 41 years (six of them posting the best 
record in the nation). Only Notre Dame 
has enjoyed a more illustrious football his- 
tory. Despite all this fast company, how- 
ever. Alabama today derives most of its sus- 
taining spirit from Hutson, the Pine Bluff, 
Ark. youth who brought speed, moves and 


hands to the delicate art of catching passes. 

It is quite possible that Hutson was the 
finest receiver football has ever known. The 
Green Bay Packers, for whom he made so 
many spectacular (days in his professional 
career after leaving Alabama, would not dis- 
agree. nor would any of the National Ftioi- 
ball League's defensive backs who tried to 
coverhim. Hutsoncaught passeswhile speed- 
ing into the clear, in “traffic, ” as the saying 
goes, with one hand— either one. He caught 
them diving, falling, lying down, jumping, 
bending, swinging around a goalpost, and 
stealing them out of others' hands. He not 
only made the catches, he ran like a thief 
thereafter, for this was a superb athlete 
who could have excelled at baseball, basket- 
ball or track if he had not chosen fiXMbatl. 

Foremost among the Hut.son stories that 
arc still told on the campus at Tuscaloosa 
is the one concerning his love for other 
games. Once during an Alabama baseball 
game Hutson wore hi.strack suit iindcrnealh 


his flannels- it's really true- because a dual 
meet was scheduled simultaneously on the 
track adjacent to the diamond. Between 
innings, he stripped off the baseball uniform, 
got into the starting blocks and ran a 9.8 
llXFyard dash? 

lhai is the big thing some people forget 
about Hutson the speed that propelled him 
beyond his defenders and enabled him to 
catch 488 passes for the Packers, scoring 101 
touchdowns in the NTL in II seasons, set- 
ting so many records that only now, 21 years 
since he retired, are today's stars catching 
up with him. 

“The thing you remember best about him 
is how calm and relaxed he always was." 
says Bear Bryant. “He could go to sleep on 
the bench bcforcthc Rose Bowl game,” And 
then, as he did, catch live of six passes 
from Howell for 123 yards, another fora 
54-vard touchdown from substitute Ouar- 
lerback Joe Riley, helping to destroy Stan- 
ford 29 to 13 and giving the 1934 Alabama 
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tciim ;i perfect 10 0 record for the season. 

Recruiting is as old as football itself, and 
lUilson. after being spotted catching ftvc 
touchdown passes in a single game for Pine 
BlulT, was one of eight Arkansas athletes 
shepherded to l iiscaloosa in 19.^1 and I9.t2 
- some of the others being Hr> ant and J. B. 
tE-'ars) Whitworth. Charlie Marr and Rip 
Hcwes. It was not until his senior >ear, how* 
cscr. that Hutson became the incomparable 
receiser who fascinated the whole collegiate 
world. As Coach iTank Thomas' team stead- 
ily defeated its opponents. Hutson got better 
and more sensational, not only catching but 
running bla/ing end-around pla>s. 

Yet even as he looks back on his career 
today. Hutson — now the owner of a well- 
established automobile business in Racine. 
W is. is modest. "Disic Howell wa.s a great 
college passer," says he. “I always knew if I 
ran like the devil, the ball would be there. 
The same went for Cecil Isbell with the 
Packers.” 

There arc no Hutsons at Alabama in I9(i5, 
but there is a player who has come through 
so often for Bryant in moments of stress 
that he has earned the nickname of Mr. 
Clutch- a name that would have lit Don 
Hutson perfectly — from his teammates. Mr. 
Clutch is Qujirterback Steve Sloan. 

For two seasons Sloan, a ijiiick. savvy 
operator 16 feet 2, 185 pounds) from Cleve- 
land. Tenn.. has pinch-hit. or better, pincii- 
thrown, for Jive Namath. In so doing, he 
has helped take the Tide to the Sugar Bowl 
and a 9-2 record in 196.^ and to the Orange 
Bowl and a 10 1 record last year. He first 
earned prominence as a sophomore when 
Bryant disciplined Namath with an enforced 
vacation two games before the end of the 
season. Sloan stepped into the vacuum and 
guided Alabama to a 12-7 upset over Ole 
Miss in the Sugar Bowl. Last year when Na- 
maih was benched by injuries for much of 
the seastvn. it was Sloan who stepped in to 
pace the fide to a 10-0 regular season's rec- 
ord and the AP's and UPl's versions of a 
national championship. 

Not flashy but productive, Sloan might 
best be described as "(icar's kind of player" 
—which is the wa> one IXcp South news- 
paperman puts it. He was the second-lead- 
ing runner for Alabama a year ago with 351 
yards ami completed his passes at a 62.5 
clip for 574 yards. With the job solely his. 
Sloan can be expected to improve these (ig- 
Although it is a good year in the South- 
eastern Conference for quarterbacks vsith 
Steve Spurrier at Florida, Rick Norton at 
Kentucky and Pat Screen at LSU, Sloan 
may well be the most effective of them all. 


No one around Alabama is ever surprised 
when one of the Tide's own turns out to be 
tops u( something. 

THE BEST 


I-xccpt Bear, of cotirse. Bear nr>ant is con- 
stantly amazed that his poor little old boys 
at ALABAMA can stay on the same field 
with folks like Florida and LSU and Ole 
Miss and Auburn and Georgia. Bear would 
not eon anybody, t:\ery week last year he 
said he thought the Tide would lose, yet 
every week they won — surprise, surprise — 
and his explanations ranged from. "I didn't 
know Joe would be able to play and blow 
in a couple for us," to. "This bunch doesn't 
have much ability, but they sure like to butt 
people." 

It was an unusual Bryant team in that the 
running game was not sound. It struck most- 
ly through the air and had trouble control- 
ling the ball, but the santc old, tough de- 
fense was there. This tintc- with Namath 
gone — Bryant ha.s rebuilt the ground gamc. 
Sloan is an even better runner than he is a 
thrower. Fullback Steve Bowman returns 
and, though he does not have exceptional 
speed, he hits hard. Alabama coaches like 
to think of him as perhaps the league's best. 
Lcs Kelley, 210 pounds, has moved to left 
half and adds even more power. 

At halfbacks Alabama has the two best 
runners and receivers that Bear has known. 
They arc Wayne Trimble. 6 feet 3. 195 
pounds, and David Ray. 190 pounds, the 
faster of the two and also the placement 
kicker. Trimble has every thing— good speed, 
power, hands and moves. He can even play 
quarterback if Sloan proves at limes inef- 
fective. Together, Sloan, Bowman. Trimble 
ami Kelley constitute the best running at- 
tack, potentially, that Bryant has had since 
his Texas A&M days when he had Ji'hn 
David Crow and Jack Pardee. 

The first-rate talent holds up at the ends, 
with Tommy Tollcson and Ray Perkins, at 
center, where Paul Crane is back, and at 
linebacker, where Alabama has Tim Bates 
and Jackie Sherrill— and Crane. After this 
comes youth. 

Defensively. Alabama will have the young- 
est unit, us far as its playing experience is 
concerned, that Bryant has been forced to 
employ in several years. There arc. in fact, 
51 sophomores on the squad, but Alabama 
sivphomores are always good and eager, and 
14 of these are red shirts — not sophomores 
at all. Which is to say they played a lot of 
football in practice last year, grew up to 


junior size and have two more years to play 
after this one. The only consolation Bryant's 
future opponents can get out of this news is 
that he may accept the governorship of the 
state, if he docs, and gives up coaching, too 
- he has not said he would— they may just 
possibly beat Alabama next year. 

The Alabama schedule is not as tough as 
it seems at first glance. Old Miss has been 
added, yes. And LSU in Baton Rouge on 
November 6 may be the biggest game of 
the year. But Alabama docs not play Florida 
or Kentucky, the other members of the 
Southeastern Conference's power structure 
for 1965. Overall it should be another good 
year in 1 uscaloosa- a cinch 8-2. a probable 
9-1 and a highly possible 10-0, then off to 
whatever bowl Bear chooses. 

LSU has to play all of the conference 
tintghics— not only Alabama, but mortal 
enemy Oie Miss, Florida and Kentucky as 
well. The saving factor is that Coach Charley 
McClendon's Tigers get the Tide and Ken- 
tucky and five other foes- seven out of 
their 10 games — at home in that nightmar- 
ish den called Tiger Stadium. Another saver 
is that LSU is brimming over with muscles. 
Just about everybody is back from last 
year's 8 2 I season, at the end of which 
LSU defeated Syracuse in the Sugar Bowl. 

McClendon, entering his fourth season as 
the man who followed Paul Dicl/el, has been 
a success by almost any body's standards, but 
not by a Louisianian's. He has had three 
bowl teams in three tries and no record 
worse than 7-4. That is not considered good 
enough in Baton Rouge. McClendon's crit- 
ics. perhaps a bit spoiled by Dictzcl, point 
out that the Tigers have failed to vvjn a na- 
tional championship; also they have not 
moved the ball. For example. LSU scored 
just II touchdowns in lOgamesin 1964, al- 
ways falling back on the good old reliable 
defense. This is the year it is supposed to 
explode. 

And well it might. Back, and apparently 
with a strong knee at last, is Quarterback 
Pat Screen, of w hom grand things long have 
been predicted. Billy F-zclI is back. too. so 
McClendon has two capable quarterbacks. 
Doug Moreau at flanker is All-America cali- 
ber, so is Joe Labruzzo at tailback, and so is 
Don Schwab at fullback. Not only that but 
Danny LeBlanc has returned after a year's 
absence for disciplinary reasons. He was 
once considered the next Billy Cannon or 
Jerry Stovall. 

The famous Chinese Bandits, plus an en- 
livened offense and a big, experienced and 
mobile line, led by Tackle George Rice, 255 
pounds, give LSU almost everything. 

toniinufd 
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Unhappily for the Tigers, they may need 
everything to get past FLORIDA the first 
Saturday in October. Coach Ray Graves' 
Gators have talent, too. and the winner of 
this gante will emerge as the favorite to upset 
Alabama in the SEC. A popular pastime 
among professional scouts la.st spring 'aus 
sv^ooningat Florida practices. There arc at 
least five Gators any pro team would take 
right now — Quarterback Steve Spurrier. 
Tailback Jack Harper, hnd Charlie Casey. 
Middle Guard Larry Gagner and Defensive 
Etack Bruce Bcrncit. 

Spurrier is ore of those multiple-talented 
ciiiartcrbacks coaches dream of but seldom 
lind. Harper is capable of breaking for long 
gains, Casey catches anything near him (47 
last year for 67.t yards), and Gagner. 240 
pounds and the fastest lineman on the team, 
IS considered the best middle guard m the 
nation. 

But there is a lot more, so many Icllermcn 
they arc dilficult to count. And the Gators 
arc hungry, having never won the SLC title, 
l-mally. Graves has a break in the schedule, 
which docs not include Alabama and Ken- 
tucky, He docs have LSU and Ole Miss on 
successive weekends and ornery Auburn in 
the middle and linishes up against natural 
rivals Miami and I'lorida State. Florida al- 
ways ligurcs out a way to lose one or two 
but this is a better squad than (he one that 
finished 7-3 a year ago. "If Florida is as good 
as It can be. Graves could have the national 
championship." says one scout. 

Based on talent alone, so could KEN- 
TUCK'V. The Wildcats, after a bla/ing start 
and a mysterious collapse last year, arc back 
again with everybody; Rick Norton, the 
SEC's best quarterback and passer. Rodger 
Bird, its best runner, Rick Keslner. its best 
receiver. 

Three things stand in the way. First. Ken- 
tucky's schedule is murderous. The tirs. six 
games arc against Missouri, Ole Miss, Au- 
burn. Florida Stale, LSU and Georgia, Slay- 
ing up emotionally for such a grind is almost 
impossible. Second. Coach Charlie Brad- 
shaw's penchant for tough drills could again 
wear out the Wildcats by midseason. Third, 
Kentucky in football has a losing complex. 
Only in 1950, when Bryant was there with 
Babe Pari Hi. have the Wildcats won the SEC. 
The Wildcats have not been over .500 in four 
seasons. In any normal year, with not quite so 
many potent teams to contend with around 
the league and a decent schedule break, Ken- 
tucky would be favored. The talent would 
demand it. But this is not a normal year, and 
Kentucky will have to be the best team in 
the land to get through its conference sched- 


ule, Still and all. as one of Bradshaw's op- 
ponents puts it, "Tor a problem like theirs, 
it's nice to have Norton, Bird and Keslner 
going for you." 

The team that most likely will settle the 
SEC issue is OLE M ISS. which plays all four 
favorites— Alabama. LSU, Florida and Ken- 
tucky. No one can imagine the Rebels losing 
to all four, and were it not for last season — 
worst in Coach Johnny Vaught's 14 years — 
Ole Miss would be picked over at least three 
of them simply because it is Ole Miss. In 
I9f)4 the Rebels appeared to be loaded. They 
opened with a 30-0 smash over Memphis 
State, but then they dropped four games, 
including one to Mississippi State, and final- 
ly sutfered the embarrassment of losing to 
Tulsa in the Bluebonnet Bowl. Had Missis- 
sippi been overrated.' fhul seemed unlikely 
—the material was the same as ever, w hich is 
to say the pros drooled over it. Had the 
coaching staff finally and suddenly grown 
old and soft? Maybe, some said. 

This will be the year to tell if the maybes 
have it. Vaught has another butch of broad- 
shouldered, thin-waisted. tall, fast athletes, 
paced by Guard Stan Hindman, Halfback 
Mike Dennis and End Rocky Fleming, plen- 
ty of veterans in the line and speed afoot. 
The big question is feisty Jimmy Heidet. Can 
he do what is expected of him at quarterback 
with a lot less experience than any of his 
illustrious predecessors, namely Glynn Grif- 
fmg. Jake Gibbs. Bobby Franklin, Ray 
Brown, Eagle Day and Chuck Conerly? 
Probably not. 

At the risk of laboring the point of sched- 
uling, it must be clearly stated that MARY- 
LAND in the Atlantic Coast Conference has 
a definite edge for not having to play Duke 
this year. The Terps arc well stocked with 
Ictlcrmcn (29) and ability and would be fa- 
vored to handle the Blue Devils, but having 
to play one less tough game is so much 
gravy. Coach Tom Nugent's team could be 
on the verge of challenging for something 
bigger than the ACC trophy despite the fact 
that Tailback Tom Hickey, his best runner, 
has been declared ineligible. There arc plen- 
ty more seasoned Terps around, including 
Quarterback Phil Pciry, Bernardo Bramson, 
the Chilean-born. siKccr-style placement 
kicker (nine field goals and 17 of 18 extra 
points last year). End Dick Abshcr. Wing- 
back Kenny Ambrusko, if he recovers 
from a knee injury, plus the Melcher 
twins— Dick, an olTcnsivc guard, and 
Mick, a defensive end. 

Maryland, which closed fa.st last year with 
three straight victories, has for its sternest 
opponents Syracuse and Penn Slate, the east- 


ern giants. In between them come the ACC 
fws. "I was thinking that we had a chance 
to be very good when we had Hickey." says 
talkative Tom Nugent. "Now, although we 
still have potential, I don't know. W'c may 
flounder to 7-3 or something like that." Wiih 
typical modesty. Nugent says the rest of the 
ACC will have to reckon with Maryland. 

The nearest match in the ACC for M.-iry- 
land's potential is. of all schools, V I RGI N- 
lA. Slyly and slowly, Virginia has been com- 
ing back from the doldrums, and this year 
the Cavaliers find themselves with 24 letter- 
men and the best quarterback in the confer- 
ence — Bob Davis of Neptune, N.J. Last year 
Davis, who is ft feel 2, 195 pounds, averaged 
live yards per carry and completed 81 passes 
for 1,054 yards. He even caught seven pass- 
es. two for touchdowns. And he became 
the most exciting runner-passer at Virginia 
since the days of Bullet Bill Dudley. Davis 
smashed Dudley's single-game lotal-ofTcnse 
mark by frolicking for 334 yards against 
Wake Forest. And he peeled off an 88-yard 
scoring dash against North Carolina State. 

No less than 12 lettered veterans appear 
in Virginia's line, the most obvious being 
End Don Parker, a 6-foot-3, 240-pound, 
run-wrecking defender. It is hard to imag- 
ine a coach leaving all this voluntarily, but 
that is what Bill Elias did when he went to 
Navy, bequeathing all to George Blackburn. 

Barring earlier upsets, the payoff game 
in the ACC will come at the very end, Nov- 
ember 20, when Virginia meets Maryland. 

One intcrscctional opponent Virginia 
must escape is WEST VIRGINIA, a growl- 
ing. muscle-bound menace in the Southern 
Conference. West Virginia scrambled to 
seven victories last year and a Liberty Bowl 
bid. and everyhody has returned. Coach 
Gene Corum is so swarmed over with prov- 
en players that last year's best tackles. Joe 
Tatfoni and Don Vail, have moved to oth- 
er positions. Quarterback Allen McCune 
and Fullback Dick Leftridge arc back— so 
are. altogether, 28 letlcrmen. McCune-lo- 
Split End Bob Dunlcvy is a fine passing 
combination, one that broke up the S> racuse 
game for West Virginia (28-27) last fall. This 
will be a fine team in a less highly regarded 
conference— and it will have to be. for the 
Mountaineers confront Virginia. Penn State 
and Kentucky on successive Saturdays, .ind 
Syracuse later on in the season. 

GEORGIA TECH will be the best of the 
independents because Coach Bobby Dodd 
has performed the perfect trick: he has light- 
ened the schedule (replacing Alabama and 
LSU with Virginia and Texas A&M) while 
adding weight to the team. Either Jerry 
roniinufti 
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The bulky look has Whiskers... 


now that Catalina and Chemstrand have come up with stretch 
sweaters that take the long lean look all the way up. This 
"Wildcat" Lean Line* is made with a great new blend of Acrilan* 
and Blue C’ spandex that makes sweaters retain their shape. 
$18.95 at young minded stores. 

Styled for the breakaway 
Actionwear generation by 

^ THE VERY BEST T. • 1/ - » R#- Py„ 

A IN STRETCH 



MAT D. A F.. Denver, Colorado • MEIER & FRA^K. Portland. Oregon • MULLEN & BLUEIT. Southern Cahlornia • GIMBEL'S, New York • GODCHAUX'Si NeW OfleaHJ, LoulslanS 



Iniporlnl ItHluii Sparkling Winr <19(15 Thr Jcu. (lariimu Co., Nrw York. N.Y. 



Breakliist 


ft 


llalian style 


TIu' (‘}rp ilscir may he poaelied. fried, scnim- 
hled or hoiled. 

The wine imisl sparkle. Witii Irue Ilalian 
sparkle. TIu* llavor iiiiisl lie natural. .\o siiirar 
added to eom eal an iitideYelo[>ed j^rape. 

Asti (taiicia Spniininle i.s such a wine. 
Mpuinanle tells you the wine is sparklinsr. 
Asti tells yem the ^ntpYS are trrowa in lltily's 



lush norlherii viiieyanls. 

llaiicia U’lls you it is Italy’s besl-loved spar- 

klintr wine. 

The lirsi sip tells a lot more. .\sti flancia hits 
all the lightness and ^miely of ehainpa^nie. 
Hut without the price tajr. 

Ne.vt lime you buy eggs, don’t forget llic 
Asti (iaiiciii Spiiiminte. 
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Priestly or Bruce Fischer may prove to be 
the No. I quarterbuck, but with either Tech 
is bowl-bound. Giles Smith, a crashing run- 
ner. has moved to tailback, and he will share 
the job with Lenny Snow (.»«• ho.x peif'e 66). 
JetTDas is or Tom Carlisle will beat fullback 
to throw the blocks, and Terry Haddock's 
speed should prove fruitful at wingback. 
Moreover. Tech is big and experienced all 
along the line, particularly at middle guard 
where John Battle, 242 pounds, will be a 
demon. Tech likes to brag about its pony 
b.ickfields— 160 and 170 pounders— but it 
always has those rippling-muscled horses in 
the line to make the ponies go. Finally, 
Dodd has what he has been griping for ever 
since 1952 when the Hngincers were among 
the nation’s best; platoons. 

This will also be the season in which 
FLORIDA STATE, the next best independ- 
ent, proses that last season's rise to prom- 
inence was no phony. Coach Hill Peterson 
says an alumnus handed him a SI. 000 check 
after FSU's .^6-19 rout of Oklahoma in the 
Gator Bowl and said, “Now, Coach, you 
do all right next season and maybe I'll sign 
it." Peterson will do all right because he 
has everyone back except Steve Tensi to 
throw and Fred Bilelnikoir to catch. Major 
losses, of course. But Ed Pritchett is an op- 
erator who can do a little of everything. 
Runner Phil Spooner returns, and so does 
the defense, spiked with the likes of Middle 
Guard Jack Shinholser and Linebacker Bill 
McDowell, both All-Amcrica contenders. 
Shinholser is tremendously strong- though 
only 210 pounds, he can bench-press 310 
pounds, and his coaches like to say he is the 
hardest hitter in the country. 

The best tribute of all to Peterson and 
the Scminoles comes from Al Davis, coach 
of the Oakland Raiders. "Florida State is 
two years ahead of everybody in college, the 
way they do things," says Davis. Even so. 
Florida State may be two years ahead of 
itself in scheduling. This lime the Seminolcs 
take on Baylor. Kentucky. Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Houston and Florida, heady com- 
pany for a recent arrival to big-iimc college 
football. 

MIAMI is another independent that likes 
to take on the names: this trip, Notre Dame, 
Syracuse. Florida, l.SU, among others. For- 
iimalcly, Coach Charlie Tate has enough 
ammunition to protect him from embar- 
rassment. If Halfback Russell Smith can 
avoid injuries, he can be one of the coun- 
try's best, Fullback Pete Banas/ak is first- 
rate. So is Defensive Back Andy Sixkiltcr, 
an Indian already exciting the pros, who 
will play ahead of an interesting sophomore. 


Joe Mira, the younger brother of George. 
Tale has labored hard to stiffen the defense, 
lacing it up with 10 seniors, one of whom 
is Ed Weisacosky, who set a .school tackling 
record at end last year and was moved to 
linebacker in the spring. Tate says Weisa- 
cosky is just about the greatest defensive 
player he has ever seen. Now, if Quarter- 
back Bob Bileinikoff (he passed for 920 
yards to break George Mira's sophomore 
record at Miami) can lind the receivers as 
well as his older brother, Fred. caught passes 
last season at Florida State, this will make 
the running go, and Miami will be one of 
the surprise teams. 

THE REST 


The biggest surprise in the SEC last year 
was GEORGIA, and new Coach Vince 
Dooley was nearly knighted. He was, in 
fact, named SEC Coach of the Year and 
the school tacked on five years to his con- 
tract. The Bulldogs rode a tough, big line 
and Quarterback Preston Ridlehubcr — the 
best-running operator in the league at the 
season's end — all the way to a 7-3-1 record, 
including a victory over Texas Tech in the 
Sun Bowl. But the line is weaker, and Ridlc- 
huber will have to throw more often than 
he prefers if Dooley is going to continue the 
upswing. Georgia had one of the smallest 
defensive teams in the country la.st fall- 
average: under IW pounds- but it also had 
rcd-hcadcd. freckle-faced George Patton, a 
207-pound tackle who was once described 
as "great and getting greater." Morale at 
Georgia is high, platooning will help, and 
the Bulldogs will not be an easy touch for 
anyone. 

AUBURN, whose 6-4 record in 1964 was 
(for it) a flop, has lost three valuable hands 
- Jim Sidle. Tucker Fredcrickson and Jon 
Kilgore. Fredcrickson is the biggest loss, for 
Sidle was hurt all season, and Tom Bryan 
did a good job of filling in. Coach Shug Jor- 
dan has finally gone to platoons. He is an 
outspoken believer in the two-way football 
player, but the absence of platoons proba- 
bly hurt the Plainsmen in 1964. There is still 
a pool of talent. If Bryan keeps improving, 
if runner Gerald Gross. Fredrickson's re- 
placement. at last gets well and stays well. 
Auburn could be troublesome. It had the 
best defensive record in the nation last year, 
and Tackles Jack Thorton and Bob Walton 
arc returning, along with End Scotty Long 
and Linebacker Bill Cody. Jordan will need 
deep backs, but he usually finds them. He 
is not happy with the return to iwo-pla- 


loon football- "from being teachers of the 
game." he says, “we have moved into the 
entertainment business"-- but he will Held 
a team fully capable of playing among the 
elite. 

Another sleeper is MISSISSIPPI STATE, 
which did not fare well last year until the 
big game against Ole Miss, which Paul Da- 
vis' team won 20 17. Individual stars are 
numerous. Marcus Rhoden, though only 
165 pounds, is the most frightening break- 
away runner in the SFC (seven touchdowns, 
four on runs of 40 yards or more), and 
Hoyle Granger may well be the be.st full- 
back. Granger not only has been the team's 
leading rusher since he was a sophomore 
but is also an exemplary blocker. Center is 
solid with Bootsie Larsen in charge. The 
rest is up to a young defense and Quarter- 
back Ashby Cook. Stale also gets a sched- 
ule break, facing only one of its SEC rivals 
in its first five games. 

TENNESSEE will have to content itself 
for at least another year with defensive 
football. New Coach Doug Dickey, entering 
his second year, has built from defense 
(just as Frank Broyles (aught him). The 
idea was gotxl enough for a couple of upsets 
last year, it should be again this season, but 
whether the Vols can move the ball depends 
pretty much on Quarterback Charlie Ful- 
ton. Fulton is not very big (5 feet 10. 180 
pounds) and not very old (18), but Dickey 
is more patient than most, since he was quar- 
terbacking Florida just a few years ago, and 
as a bright young (33) coach he has quickly 
given a fresh face to Tennessee football — 
including abandonment of the single wing 
in favor of the T formation. Fulton, with 
Dickey 's confidence in him. proved able in 
the spring. Sian Mitchell is a potentially 
strong fullback and a good receiver if Ful- 
ton can get the ball to him. 

This will be TULANE's last season as a 
member of the SFC. the Green Wave hav- 
ing chosen, rather mysteriously, to go in- 
dependent in New Orleans, just as Georgia 
Tech did a year earlier in Atlanta. And for 
a closer. Coach Tommy O'fkvyle has a nifty 
schedule: Texas. Alabama, LSU. Florida, 
Ole Miss and Georgia Tech — or six teams 
that should wind up in bowls. Tulane is 
stronger than last year, particularly because 
of Guard Leon Verricrc and End Lanis 
O'Stccn, but not that strong. So far as 
anyone can figure, the big advantage to go- 
ing independent will be getting rid of that 
schedule. 

Like Tulanc. VANDERBILT is becom- 
ing more respectable, building slowly under 
the cx-Army star. Jack Green, The Com- 
lonliniifti 
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modores even lied Ole Miss Iasi year al- 
though ihcy lost lo Tulanc. hverything 
hinges on a bevy of top sophomores this 
lime. Fullback Jim Whiteside and Tailback 
Chuck Boyd (9.8) offer great promise, as 
do Guards Scott Hall and Frank Curtin. 
Nearly everyone returns in 1966. and that 
may be the season Vanderbilt's rooters have 
been waiting for since the halcyon days of 
Billy Wade. Vanderbilt's last winning team 
was in 1959. 

From top to bottom the Atlantic Coast is 
weaker than the SEC. just as the Southern 
is a shade below the ACC. DUKF. how- 
ever. is one of those constants that is never 
very bad. The Blue Devils have the ingre- 
dients to sway the ACC race, if not win it. 
provided something happens to Maryland 


or Virginia. Scotty Glackcn. the reckless 
quarterback who has completed 205 passes 
in two years (for 2.44.1 yards and 19 touch- 
downs). is back for his last year. He has 
good company in the backlicid in the form 
of Halfback Sonny Odom and sophomore 
Fullback Jay Calabrese, the spring star. 
Chuck Drulis is a swing end who attracts 
pro scouts, as does Guard Earl Yates, good 
playing both ways. One big question will be 
how well Coach Bill Murray makes the per- 
sonal adjustment to free substitution. He 
hates It. but he had to admit that the com- 
petition for more jobs made for better team 
morale in the spring. Duke opens with Vir- 
ginia, and if the Blue Devils get off with 
an upset, some reappraising will have to 
be made of the ACC for— remember— Duke 


WHO NEEDS FRANKIE SINKWICH? 



To hear bass fisherman and sometimes 
Coach Bobby Dodd tell it, sophomore Tail- 
back Lenny Snow of Georgia Tech may be 
the best thing to hit the South since TVA. 
Snow is so good that the normally loqua- 
cious Dodd has had to force himself lo keep 
his mouth shut. He has not always succeed- 
ed. One man Snow reminds Dodd of is 
Frank Sinkwich. Georgia's alltimc All- 
America. ”1 don't say he's another Sink- 
wich yet." says Dodd, who plainly thinks 
Snow could be more. '‘Let's just say he does 
stime things that remind me of Sinkwich." 
Other coaches who watched Snow in spring 
practice games, where he rushed 494 yards 
in 82 carries for .seven touchdowns, usually 
against Tech's No. I and No. 2 defenses, 
say simply that Snow is the best running 
back in the South today. A 6-foot-l 183- 
poundcr from Daytona Beach, Fla., Snow' 
played fullback on the Yellow Jackets’ 
freshman team and averaged 5.7 yards a 


carry in four games. Since Tech switched to 
a wingcd-T, flip-flop offense this season. 
Snow will be the starting tailback and will 
handle the ball in 75' to 80' ,' of Tech’s 
running plays. Speedy (he ran the 100 in 
9.9 in high school), aggressive and spectacu- 
lar in the open field, Snow is that rare man 
among runners; he docs everything — blix’k, 
catch passes and play defense (he starred 
as a corner linebacker in the Florida high 
school All-Star game his senior year). 
"Snow's strongest point as a runner," says 
Tech Assistant Coach John Bell, "is his 
ability to find a soft spot in the defense. 
He has such fine reflexes, he can fall into 
(he slightest gap and still manage to keep 
his balance and drive. If a hole is closed, 
he can slide to cither side." 

Floridians bemoaning the fact that Snow 
was spirited out of state to play college ball 
will find some solace in w-aiching Dick 
Trapp, a Bradenton native, catch passes for 
the University of Florida this season. Trapp, 
a 6-foot-l 186-pounder with good hands, 
c.xceptiunal speed (he has run the 100 in 
9.8) and silky moves, just about earned a 
spot as the starting split end or flanker buck 
in Coach Ray Grave.s’ pro-type offense 
with his play in last spring's inirasquad 
game. He caught five pusses, the last a une- 
handcr for a 56-yard touchdown. 

The top sophomore lineman in the South 
could well be North Carolina State's home- 
grown Dennis Byrd. Six-foot-5, 240 pounds 
and still growing (he gained an inch and 10 
pounds last year), Byrd played linebacker 
on defense and tackle on offense for his 
championship Lincolnton IN.C.) High 
School team but will start at defensive tackle 
this season at State. 


d»>es not meet Maryland. And the only real 
lough ones that lie ahead— Illinois and 
Georgia Tech— will be outside the league. 
Duke could well be a bowl team. 

CLEMSON will not be. Even though 
Coach Frank Howard has 27 leitermeii, he 
is favoring youth. Eleven sophomores are 
on the offensive and defensive units. More- 
over. Howard has installed the 1 formation. 
This would seem to be a desperate measure 
for Howard, because he never missed the 
chance to twit archrival Tom Nugent with 
threats of dotting Maryland’s 1. Howard's 
problem, however, is that he has not found 
someone to dot his own. Quarterback will 
wind up in the hands of any of five players, 
three of them rookies. CIcmson will be 
rugged in the line, as it always is, and the 
most rugged of all should be Tackle Johnny 
Boyette. 218 pounds, a senior. 

Still. Howard docs not face the chore 
that NORTH CAROLINA'S Jim Hickey 
docs. At Chapel Hill it sounds tike the 
evacuation of Dunkirk when the locals tell 
it. SO many proved players have gone. Hick- 
ey is not that depressed and is hoping that 
more deception and passing can yet pull 
out a winning season. 1 he throwers, Dan- 
ny Talbtrtt and Jeff Beaver, arc good ones 
but there is no runner like Ken Willard 
around now to relieve the pressure on the 
quarterbacks. Beaver may possibly be the 
best passer North Carolina has ever had. 
Someone must turn up to catch him, how- 
ever. and it would be nice if Hickey un- 
covered some running. He is not exactly 
brimming with confidence. "Wc do some 
things quite well," Hickey says. "Some 
other things we do extremely bad." 

Earle Edwards at NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE has enough holdover backficid ma- 
terial to loan Hickey a few recruits. State's 
trouble is that unlike last year, when the 
defending ACC champions had plenty of 
linemen and a green backficid. they now 
find their situation reversed. Ten of 16 let- 
termen are back.s, including Quarterbacks 
Charlie Noggic and Page Ashby. Top run- 
ning will come from Shelby Mansfield and 
Gary Rowe. Elsewhere, there are young 
faces, mostly in the line. 

It is doubtful if anyone performed more 
of a coaching miracle in 1964 than Bill 
Tate at WAKE FOREST. Tate look a squad 
which had won once in 20 game.s and twisted 
the season into a 5-5 record. The Deacons 
beat Duke for the first time in 13 years, 
upset Maryland and even defeated the 
champions, N.C. Slate. Along the way 
fullback Brian Piccolo led the nation in 
rushing, Quarterback John Mackovic led 
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the eonferonce in total oll'ensc and End 
Richard Cameron was All-ACC. It was 
beautiful. It is now only memorable. It is 
not to be repealed. Everyone is gone except 
Tate, and Wake Forest appears to be headed 
back to where it came from before Tate 
left Pete Ellioll’.s Illinois staff. But the coach 
is far from despair. Piccolo's replacement 
is Andy Heck, who was a junior-college 
All-America last year at McCook (Neb.). 
Mackovic's is Ken Hauswald. a reserve last 
season. Tale, after all. can alTord to be hope- 
ful. Whoever heard of Piccolo or Mackovic 
before he got there? 

The main things SOUTH CAROLINA 
has to boast about are five new assistant 
coaches, all brought in by Marvin Bass to 
add zest and eagerness to the program. He 
should also have brought some backs. Of 
the 28 Iciiermen. 21 are linemen, and the 
whole .season may depend on Quarterback 
Jimmy Rogers, who replaces Dan Reeves. 
Rogers is good, but is he that good? Bass 
is prrtcceding under the assumption that 
nothing could be worse than 1064, when he 
had his third straight losing season. He could 
be right. 

One of the most exciting teams in the 
Southern Conference will be GEORGE 
WASHINGTON and all because of Garry 
Lyle, feet 2, 198 pounds. He is the first 
Negro ever to make the All-Southern team, 
and he did it last season as a sophomore in 
only live games, the five in which he moved 
from tailback to quarterback. Lyle is from 
Verona, Pa., and Coach Jim Camp unhes- 
itatingly calls him "the best runner in the 
area." All in all, George Washington has 
eight holdovers from the first defensive team 
and six from the offensive unit. Lyle is the 
key. He runs, passes (for seven touchdowns 
in those five games last fall) and returns 
punts and kickolfs. 

Entering the conference this year is EAST 
CAROLINA with a single-wing attack and 
an 8-1 record from last year plus a victory 
over Massachusetts in the Tangerine Bowl. 
Eighteen lettermen return, and the system 
will be geared to Fullback Dale Alexander 
and George Richardson, who moves from 
fullback to tailback. 

THE CITADEL must decide whether Jete 
Rhodes, who was No. 3 last year, or Safety 
Bill Ogburn will be the quarterback to lead 
a powerful backficld. featuring Paul Farrcn, 
195 pounds and fast, from Sausalito, Calif. 
Although just eight starters arc back, the 
Bulldogs expect improvement over last 
year's 4-6 record. 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
expects nothing quite that dramatic. VMI 


was I 9 and then lost several veterans. 
Everything depends on how well Hill 
Ellett, a junior, docs at quarterback. 

FURMAN could lend VMI some back- 
ficld material. It has 10 lettermen among 
the top three lineups, including Quarter- 
back Sammy Wyche and three fullbacks. 
Billy Turner. Bob Bu/zell and John Burrell. 
Coach Bob King will play his all-lcticrman 
starling unit both ways. 

WILLIAM AND MARY will again be 
watched with interest because of the face- 
lifting job Coach Marv Levy did a year ago. 
Levy left California and went 2,500 miles 
to win four games. He came close in two 
others, against Virginia and Virginia Tech. 
Last spring he had 35 sophomores out for 
practice, a total w hich outnumbered the vet- 
erans. f oremost among them were Full- 
backs Adin Brown. 198 pounds, from El 
Paso, and Bob Gadkowski, 195 pounds, 
of Chatham. N.J. The accent will be on 
youth, but Levy can call on 1 1 lettermen to 
lend experience in the line. 

Another coach w ho has moved from West 
to East is Homer Smith, the backfield coach 
at the Air Force for four years, now the 
hcatf man at DAVIDSON'. He is without 
a seasoned quarterback. He does have Jake 
Jacobsen, who led the upset over Furman, 
but Jacobsen did not wind up playing 
enough to get a letter. Steve Smith, who 
rushed for over 150 yards in each of the 
last three games, breaking a school record, 
returns, however, to add his 190 pounds and 
speed to the attack. 

RICHMOND also has quarterback trou- 
bles, and the chore falls to Jan Linn, a 
junior who played less than five minutes in 
1964. He is accompanied by good runners, 
among them Ronnie Grubbs. Don Mat- 
thews and Larry Zunich. Jim McKenna is 
the best of (he sophomores. 

VIRGINIA TECH is a team the South- 
ern Conference no longer has to worry 
about. Coach Jerry Claiborne's .school 
pulled out of the league, going independ- 
ent and laying plans to increase its stadium 
capacity to 35.000, Claiborne is one of the 
best of the young coaches tutored by Bear 
Bryant. His name keeps popping up when 
jobs at better-known schools become avail- 
able. and once he nearly left but stayed on 
after discussing the move with Bryant, who 
reportedly told him. "As much as I've 
moved, I never left any place w here I hadn't 
finished the job I started out to do." 

Claiborne's job seems to be starting over 
now that Quarterback Bob Schweickert is 
gone. Sixteen other lettermen have also left, 
depriving Tech of much offensive punch. 


Bobby Owens and Tommy Stafford, who 
sat around last year, arc the two who must 
take up where Schweickert left off. Good 
running should come from Tommy Fran- 
cisco and Sal Garcia. But there are just six 
lettermen seniors on the whole squad, and 
Virginia Tech will be a while climbing back 
to where it was. 

MEMPHIS STATE was brought rudely 
locarih last year after Coach Billy Murphy's 
unbeaten season in 1963. Still the result of 
that line year when Memphis State lied Ole 
Miss is a new stadium seating 50,160. Open- 
ing this year, it is supposed to lure big-namc 
teams into Memphis (State this year has 
players from 16 different states), and most 
likely will if Murphy can gel back to win- 
ning. To do so this time, he will depend 
heavily on Quarterback Billy Fletcher, a 
5-foot-9 senior with speed and know-how, 
and sound running is expected from the likes 
of Dave Brown and sophomores Tom 
Wallace and Dale Brady. If Fletcher can 
throw better than he has shown in the past, 
the fans may consider the investment in the 
new stadium well justified. 

Another school striving to make the big 
time as an independent is SOUTHERN 
MISSISSIPPI and, if experience counts, 
1965 could be the year the school gels closer 
to the top. Coach Pie Vann, with 23 letter- 
men, has room for only two sophomores 
among his top 22 players. Vic Purvis is a 
quarterback who vows to throw more. At 
least one of his receivers sounds like he 
might have speed — Rabbit Brown. 

Not so well off is CHATTANOOGA, but 
Coach Scrappy Moore's team has fewer pre- 
tensions to grandeur. There arc always a 
few good football players in residence, but 
never enough of them. Best this time should 
be Fullback Tom Schaefer and Quar- 
terbacks Don Shaver and Larry Elmore, 
younger brother of Doug, w ho once quarter- 
backed Ole Miss. 

Things couldn't have gone much worse 
for LOUISVILLE last year. The Cardinals 
lost nine of 10 games, were last in the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference, were shut out three 
times and finished the season with 70 points 
to the 217 scored by the opposition. It will 
be difficult to initiate immediate improve- 
ments. because the player die Cardinals de- 
pended upon most. Quarterback Tom La- 
Framboise, is around no more. But Coach 
Frank Camp is hoping that Benny Russell 
will perform adequately in place of LaFram- 
boiscand that 10 good sophomores can be- 
gin to smooth over a portion of the weak- 
nesses in both platoons. To be sure, this will 
all take time — probably all of 1965. 

CONTINUED 
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The West 


THE 

TROJANS: 
A NOBLE 
GLOW 


THE LEGEND 

Over gin and tonic al Julie’s, beer and chili- 
burgers at The Trojan Barrel, coke and ham- 
burgers at The Grill-- the in-places around 
the University of Southern California cam- 
pus- you can lind people who still love to 
talk about Morley Drury and the tribute 
70.000 people gave him when he played his 
last game for LSC in IS)!?. Hut even more 
especially on sunny Saturdays in the fall- 
ihey love to recall what Morley Drury did: 
how he played with his broken Jaw wired 
together and carried the ball more limes 
(223) for more yards 1 1.163) in one season 
than any other USC man: how hecaplaincd 
the Trojans and ran, punted, tackled, passed 
and blocked as few have since. He was called 
The Noblest Trojan of Them All. Nobody 
has ever surpassed him at USC. 

Morley Drury performed in an era of 
unrcsiruincd prose. Wrote one journalist: 


"He was omnipresent, smart, powerful and 
positively brutal in the way he banged and 
whanged at Stanford's line. His defense 
against passes was phenomenal, his general- 
ship above reproach," Drury was often com- 
pared with iirnic Severs and just as often 
referred to as "a living legend." No matter 
which position he played, halfback or quar- 
terback. Drury always called the signals, be- 
cause. as his coach. Howard Jones, said: "He 
h:id that instinct." Nate Barrager. a center 
who blocked for Drury, recalled recently. 
"Morley was older than the rest of us. He 
was more mature, more settled and better 
adjusted. He was a great leader. He was su- 
perb under pressure." 

Drury was born February 5. IWJ in Mid- 
land. Ontario. Canada and went to Long 
E3each, Calif, as a child. He worked in the 
shipyards to put himself through high 
school. He graduated from prep school at 
21 and reached USC in 1925 with 10 letters 
in football, basketball, water polo and swim- 


ming. Besides fouiball he won letters in 
hvKkey. basketball and water polo al USC. 
As a 6-foot. 185-pound sophomore. Drury 
led USC to an II 2 record in 1925. The 
following year he had his team headed to- 
ward an unbeaten season when he injured 
his knee and. on crutches, watched Southern 
Cal fall to Stanford 13-12. He longed to 
play in the Rose Bowl and would have in 
his linul year had the Trojans managed to 
do better than tie Stanford. That they did 
not was no fault of Drury 's. He gained 163 
yards rushing and intercepted live passes. 

The Noblest Trojan played his last game 
in the Los Angeles Coliseum in the sunshine 
of ;i December afternoon. 1927. As the Tro- 
jans continued to punish Washington late 
in the third quarter, the public address an- 
nouncer told the crowd. "Morley is coming 
off the field for the last time, folks. Give him 
the hand he deserves." Drury had run for 
1 80 yards and had scored three touchdowns. 
The crowd rose and dapped and chcereil and 


threw programs into the air, and Drury 
trotted toward the tunnel. "As I reached the 
track I looked up at all those people." he re- 
calls. ‘"I tried to wave, but my hand jerked 
so it wasn't much of a wave. My knees got 
weak even if I did feel fresh as a horse. And I 
bawled like a baby." 

There have been brilliant Trojans since 
Morley Drury— Orv Mohler. Gus Shaver. 
Cotton VVarburton, Krank Gifford and Jon 
Arnett— and there is a senior this year who 
ranks with, if not ahead of. them. He is 
Mike Garrett, a stocky, soft-spoken Negro 
halfback who needs only 248 yards to break 
Mohler’s alltinie USC career rushing record 
of 2.028 yards. Unlike Drury. Garrett does 
not pass nr punt or call the plays. He just 
runs like no USC man before him. "There 
may be belter ones around “ says Tommy 
Prothro of UCLA, “but I can't name you 
two real quick. His broken-play patterns are 
hell for a defensive man." USC's John Mc- 
Kay will never forget a run his halfback 
made against Michigan State two years ago. 
Garrett dipped, dodged, whirled and s-de- 
stepped some 60 yards to advance the ball 
24 yards, leaving tacklers sprawled in the 
grass behind him. "It was incredible.” said 
McKay. "There was no way that run could 
be made, yet Mike made it." 

A 5-foot-9 185-pounder with a sprinter's 
speed. Garrett could very well have his finest 
year in 1965. His determination to succeed 
was illustrated when, after USC defeated 
Colorado 21-0 in 1964. Garrett rushed from 
lineman to lineman, apologi7ing for the 
holes he missed during the game. Quarter- 
back Craig T'crtig understood completely. 
"Mike's the whole player," he said. "He's 
all out, even when he’s not carrying the ball. 
Why. he kncKks himself out faking foryou." 

It is doubtful that Mike Garrett will re- 
ceive a standing ovation when he leaves the 
field for the final time this full— in this age 
of two-platoon football who will know he 
is out?— but he is a Trojan of the Drury 
mold and, like Drury, too noble to be soon 
forgotten. 

THE BEST 


For SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA the party 
was over before it began. About 30 players, 
their wives and girl friends had gathered at 
Enoch's Steak House in suburban South 
Gate last November 28 to celebrate the Tro- 
jans' 20-17 upset of Notre Dame and await 
the vole of conference officials that would 
send the team to the Rose Bowl. Then, about 
10 p.m., a voice broke In over the radio with 


the news that Oregon State had been given 
the bid. Enoch's steak suddenly lasted like 
the football USC and Notre Dame had 
kicked around the Coliseum that day. 

Craig Fcriig was bitter: "The AAWU is 
nuts," he said. John McKay was bitter but 
more diplomatic. "This is the second year 
wc have lost a vote to play in the Rose 
Bow I,” he said. 

The 1965 Trojan team is so go<*d that it 
should not have to worry about any Rose 
Bow! vote. Garrett, Flanker Rod Sherman 
and 220-pound Fullback Homer Williams 
tif his foot mends) are among 20 returning 
lettermcn. and McKay has .so many impres- 
sive sophomores and junior-college transfers 
he is rubbing his hands together. "Wc'vc 
got more and better running backs than a 
year ago," he nays without a coachly trace 
of modesty. "And now we’ve got the depth 
to rest Garrett and not be hurting." Bottom- 
less lakes should be so deep. 

Pat Mills, a junior who played only 40 
seconds in 1964. replaces Fcrtig at quarter- 
back. Just before the spring game McKay 
said. ".Mills lacks experience, but in a throw- 
ing contest he can throw the ball as far as 
anybody." He then watched the youngster 
go out and complete 22 of 38 pa.sses for 368 
yards and three touchdowns. To make ev- 
erything even rosier. USC has its largest 
offensive line in years, including two of the 
nation’s finest ends in 220-pound Dave Mo- 
ton and John Thomas. Chuck Arrobio, 6 
feet 4. 245 pounds, and Mike Scarpace, 6 
feel I. 245 pounds, will be at the tackles. 
Jim Homan. 6 feel 2. 221 pounds, Harry 
Wells, 6 feel I, 220 pounds, and Frank Lo- 
pez. 5 feel M, 205 pounds, will handle the 
guard positions. Paul Johnson. 6 feel 1. 205 
pounds, will start at center. 

Jeff Smith, a 240-pound All-Confcrcncc 
end, and Safety Nate Shaw, who intercepted 
a third of the passes thrown into his zone 
last year, arc among six regulars left on the 
defensive unit, and the Trojans will be im- 
proved here with help from fine young soph- 
omores like 6-foot-6. 255-pound Ron Vary 
(.vt'e hnx paxe 70) and Tim Rossovich. small- 
ish by USC standards at 220 pounds. 

"I have always felt that the team with the 
quarterback is the team to watch," cautions 
McKay, referring not to his own Mills but 
to Dave Lewis of STANFORD. Because 
Lewis can punt and run as well as pass and 
because Co-Captain Halfback Ray Handley 
can run- 936 yards in 1964 (seventh nation- 
ally ) — Stanford is already pointing to Octo- 
ber 16. the day it heads south for a show- 
down with USC in what should be the most 
iniporiant game on the Coast this >car. 


"I think this Stanford-lo-the-Rosc-Bowl 
talk is not only premature." Coach Johnny 
Ralston siiys, "I might say it's disturbing. 
However." he adds, as uncoachly a man as 
McKay, "I'm not going to say it's out of 
reason. We've got depth and a scoring 
punch. I just hope we can hold ’em." 

Stanford has 21 lettermcn returning, los- 
ing only five men from its defense and four 
from the offense. Neither Indian line has 
the size of USC's, but both arc swift, agile 
and experienced. Defensively. Co-Captain 
Gary Pettigrew and Mike Hibler return at 
the tackles, and Lettermcn Al Wilburn and 
Roger Clay will step right in at the cnd.v. 
Excellent replacements, sophomore Dave 
Nelson and junior Mike Pavko, lake over 
for the men Stanford misses most Safely 
Dick Ragsdale and Linebacker Jack Chap- 
pie. The offensive line is unchanged except 
for Tackle Ferg Flanagan. Guard Rick Der- 
by and Center Jim Mills. Blaine Nyc. a 
235-pound sophomore. blvKks so well he 
must lit in somewhere- probably at light 
end. 

Four teilermen start in the offensive baek- 
field. where Lewis and Handley arc not the 
only ballcarrying ihrcai.s. Bob Blum, a 
steady. 184-pound junior, is Handley’s run- 
ing mate, and John Read, the 209-pound 
fullback, was second in team rushing last 
year w ith 307 yards. Terry DeSvlvia has to 
be the best backup quarterback in the 
conference; he completed 39 of 71 passes 
for 451 yards in 1964. So if the Indians gel 
past USC the path to the Rose Bowl Is 
clear, right? Wrong. 

Two weeks later the> meet W.ASHING- 
TON in Seattle, and Coach Jim Owens' 
boys play for him as if each of them had 
the family mortgage to pay off. Owens ad- 
mits his team will be tough but that's 
not news anymore: just how gtiod the 
Huskies will be depends upon how much 
they score (they did little enough of that in 
1964) and how well Ov\cns rebuilds a pla- 
toon that last year led the country in rushing 
defense (61 .3 yards per game). Seven mcn- 
including All-America Guard Rick Red- 
man. three All-Coast selections and three- 
quarters of the deep secondary— are gone 
from the defense. Returning are End Mike 
Otis (who will probably replace Redman at 
linebacker), Tackle Fred Forsberg, Line- 
backer Steve Hinds and Safely Ralph Win- 
ters, but help must come from lettermcn 
drafted from the offense and from sopho- 
mores like Linebacker Brent DcMecrIeer. 
Dick Wciier.iuer will take over for Koll 
Hagen at middle guard. Ron Clark replaces 
Jim Norton at right tackle and junior Jerry 
coiiiimied 
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Williams steps in for Jim Lnmbright at 
right end. Some other linebackers who may 
play a lot arc Clarence Paui/ke, another 
sophomore, and Luke Novelli, a senior. 
Joining Winters in the secondary arc seniors 
Al l.ihke and Jim Sartoris and junior Vince 

Halfback Charlie Browning and Fullback 
Junior Colfey (who lost his job to Jeff Jor- 
dan midway through the season) are the 
only real losses from an offensive unit that 
only lacked, until the last four games. Quar- 
terback I od Hullin. Hiillin, a 6-fiH'l 185- 
poundcr who can run and throw', started 
the .seventh game, against USC, and took 
the Huskies to four straight wins. W'ash- 


ington is generally a slow starter, but with 
burly Ron Medved and 150-pound Steve 
Bramwell at the halves and the 205-pound 
Jordan at full to help him, Hullin could very 
well pick up where he left off. Up front 
there may be room for only one newcomer 
— 6-foot-.', 2'5-pound Bob Richardson, a 
sophomore tackle from Kailua, Hawaii. 
Washington followers, who have suffered 
through two almost-seasons. have reason 
for optimism, if only USC. Stanford and— 
well, the whole schedule is tough. 

Take ORnC.ON's Webfoots. They are the 
fourth A.AWU team with reasonable cxj'hx- 
lations of playing in the Rose Bowl. The 
reason is not .Ml-America Quarterback Bob 


FAST, HUGE AND ONLY A PUP 



I he best sophomore lineman in the West, or 
anywhere else for that mutter, should be 
ly-ycar-old Tackle Ron Vary of USC. ‘ Ron 
is as good as I've ever seen." says USC 
Coach John McKay, who has won and lost 
plenty of good players tn the recruiting wars. 
■‘If he continues to develop, he'll be fan- 
tastic." Vary, who weighs 255 pounds and 
stands a shade over 6 feel 6, hardly fits the 
longtime image of the compact, uuick Tro- 
jan linemen. "But Ron has far better move- 
ment than a boy his si/c and youth should 
show," says McKay. "He is fast and hard 
to move out. he's so strong." Vary grew up 
(indeed, he has not yet stopped growing) 
in Bellflower, Calif-, where he was All-San 
Ciabriel Valley tackle his junior year. "I 
played fullback as a senior, but I like tackle 
better,” says Vary, who has no idea what 
his rushing average was. After a semester al 
Cerritos (Junior) College .where he returned 
to the line and made AII-Metropt>Iiian Con- 
ference tackle. Vary transferred to USC last 
February. McKay took one look at Vary 


and immediately made him u first-siring 
defensive tackle. 

Butting heads wiih Yury when Washing- 
ton plays USC this fall will be (v-fool-?. 
2'5-pound Bob Richardson, another swift 
M'phomorc tackle. Two-time All-Slate at 
Kailua High in Oahua, Hawaii. Richardson 
had his pick of just about any major college 
m ihe U.S. A Seattle boy before his family 
moved to the Islands, Richardson chose 
Washington. The Huskies, in turn, were 
delighted to give him a scholarship even 
though they had never seen him play. By 
the lime spring practice ended. Richardson 
had beaten out a senior letterman for one 
of the starting offensive-tackle spots. "He 
played both way.s as a frosh.” says Fresh- 
man Coach F.d Peasley, "but his long suit 
is his offensive blocking ability." 

New Me.vico State, which sent Charley 
Johnson into the pros, has a sophomore 
quarterback in 19-year-oid Sal Olivas, who 
may make the Aggies forget all about the 
Cardinals' star- "Olivascomparcs favorably 
with Johnson in his first year and is even 
ahead of him in some areas," says Coach 
Warren Woodson. High praise indeed for 
a lad who played quarterback in only a 
handful of games before this season. Al 
Cathedral High in FI Paso, the 6-foot-l, 
195-pound Olivas was a hard-running full- 
back. good enough to make the .AM-Tcxas 
team. (He also was a]|-.s(atc in basketball 
and lettered in baseball.) Cathedral did have 
a fullback pass play, and in one game Olivas 
threw 72. 64 and 52 yards for three touch- 
downs. That was enough for Woodson, 
who converted Olivas to quarterback. In 
two freshman games last fall. Olivas com- 
pleted 16 of " passes for 417 yards and 
six touchdowns. This fall he will be the 
Aggies' No. I quarterback. 


Berry, who is gone after breaking every Oic- 
gon total-offense and passing record la.st 
year. Coach Lcn Casanova thinks he could 
have a highly dangerous team this season 
simply because Berry is about all the Web- 
foots ilUI lose. Among 25 leiicrmcn. Oregon 
still has its top three ground-gainers, four 
of its live lop receivers and individual lead- 
ers in scoring, kickoff returns, punt returns 
and pass interceptions. 

Bill Smith, a 240-poimd transfer, proved 
during spring drills he could handle All- 
League Pave Tobey's center position well 
enough so Tobey could be switched to line- 
backer. Smith and All-League Guard Mark 
Richard-S and 25()-pound Tackle Pat Mat- 
son anchor a solid offensive line, and Half- 
back Lcs Palm and Linebacker Tim Casey 
are among the returnees on defense. Be- 
lieve it or not, things could be worse at 
QB; two good ones are battling for Berry's 
job and, at the moment, even Casanova 
dtscs not know who will win it. Tom Tio- 
vaio. a transfer who sat out the 1964 sea- 
son. appears to have the edge because of 
his splendid running ability. However, some 
observers feel junior Mike Briindage can 
throw the ball even belter than Berry. End 
Ray Palm. Lev's brother, is itching to find 
out: he caught 42 passes last year for 570 
yards. The schedule is both bud and good. 
The Webfoots play only three games in F.u- 
gene— bad. according to Coach Casanova. 
But they probably will be able to concen- 
trate on three big games- Stanford. Wash- 
ington and Oregon State and play it low 
key with the rest, which is good. 

Utah. New Mexico and Arizona lied for 
the NS'estern .Athletic Conference title in 
1964. and the way every team is scrambling 
for replacements a four-way tie would sur- 
prise no one this year. New Mexico must 
he rated as a contender, but the teams best 
prepared to sneak away with the champion- 
ship are Wyoming and Utah. 

At WYOMING, Quarterback Tom Wil- 
kinson, who threw for 1.021 yards in 1964. 
and F.nd lYarryl Allcman, who caught 32 
passes for 519 yard.s, are the foundation of 
Coach Lloyd Lalon's optimism, If Laton 
can smooth over lo.sscs in both lines, a 
WAC title appears likely. "We arc very 
optimistic despite the loss of quite a few 
interior linemen." says l aton. " The back- 
lield depth is the best it has been since 
I've been at Wyoming and .st) is the overall 
team speed. Wc'vc enough lettermen [22] 
to give us two deep at most positions, but 
beyond that we tail off sharply." Mike I'av- 
enport and Don Klacking provide the Cow- 
boys with strong inside running, and wing- 
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Your friends will soy thol the Gimlet [on odult biend of 1 part 
Rose's to 4 or 5 ports of gin or vodka] is deHnitely a summer drink. 

Nonsense. 

The Gimlet is much too good to be confined to summer tippling. 

It satisfies your croving for a tart, unsticky, robust cocktail 
anytime. And that's because it's made with Rose's; the lime juice 
mode only from tartly-sweet golden West Indian limes. 

Tell that to your smorl-olec friends. 

And continue sipping stubbornly, serenely. When the temperoture 
is 95. And when the frost is on the pumpkin, too. 




THE WEST 


back is in good shape with Jerr> Marion 
(also the WAC's leading punter with a 4t)- 
yard average), Garry McLean and Bob 
Grant. Tackle Pierre Desjardins will anchor 
the offensive line and Center Frank Wind- 
holz is also a tine linebacker. 

UTAH is favored as the most likely con- 
tender on the basis of its 25 returning letter- 
men, but Coach Ray Nagel wonders just 
how much the Redskins will suffer from in- 
experience in his backfields. Nagel's team 
will miss All-America End Roy Jefferson 
hut it has si7e and speed in the line with 
Center Pat McKissick plus 22.Vpound John 
Stipech and fi-h«)t-6. 262-pound Greg Kent 
at the tackles. Rich Groth should till in ably 
at quarterback. Halfback Ben Woodson, 
third on the team in rushing last year, has a 
calcium deposit in his thigh, and at the mo- 
ment his status is doubtful. Fullback Allen 
Jacobs wilt be hard to replace. He carried for 
752 yards and made the All-Confcrcncc 
team. Rounding out the starting backUctd 
will be Jerry Pullman at right halfback and 
Roger Cline at full. 

Coach Tony Knap lost 16 linemen at 
UTAH STATE, one of the rare independent 
western teams, but, with the backs he has 
left, he can afford to smile when he says, 
■‘We could have a team capable of beating 
anyone." The Utags v\ere second nationally 
in scoring last year (2y4 points in 10 games), 
seventh in total offense (.748.4 yards per 
game), and all the contributors to those 
statistics arc ready to try again. They include 
Quarterback Ron Edwards (1,071 yards to- 
tal offense) and Fullback Craig Murray. 
Tailback Roy Shivers (one of 28 Utags hurt 
last year) would like to play a full season; 
he had gained 3.70 yards in 27 carries ( 1 2.2 
average) before he broke his ankle in the 
fourth game. 

THE REST 


Tontmy Prothro has mo\ed south to UCLA, 
and taking over for him at OREGON 
STATE is Dec Andros, an ex-marine who 
doesn't scare easily. This is fortunate, for 
the situation at Corvallis offers abundant 
opportunity for a man to prove his cour- 
age. There arc 19 lettermen missing from 
last year's Rose Bowl squad, and the sched- 
ule includes Illinois. Iowa. USC, Syracuse, 
Washington and Oregon. "I still think we're 
in their league," says Andros, basing al- 
most everything on the fact that Paul Broth- 
ers (1.487 yards total offense) remains at 
quarterback and Jack (Mad Dog) O'Billo- 
xich is one of the linebackers. Among the 


other 23 lettermen returning arc Halfbacks 
Cliff Watkins, who was second to Brothers 
in team rushing with .740 yards, and Bob 
Grim, Pete Pifer is a hard-hitting junior full- 
back. In the line there is as much si/.e as is 
found m the conference. There is, however, 
not much speed— and this could be seri- 
ous. The tackles will be Bill Stellmacher 
and Jeff Hardrath. Joel Hcacock and Skip 
Dia? will be the guards and Al Frci the 
center. The defense is in much better shape. 
The front line is comprised of lettermen 
Ends Greg Hartman and Al East, Tackles 
Dennis Ro/ario and George Carr and 
Guards Duse Gould and Doug John. Russ 
Kuhns, a 205-pound junior, will play along- 
side O'Billovich. Conceivably Oregon State 
could overcome the line's slowness and 
make a second .straight trip to Pasadena — 
but don't bet on it. 

UCLA. California and Washington State 
all are moaning about manpower losses 
from 1964— a year when their combined 
records totaled lOwins, 19 defeats and a tic. 
UCLA is without Quarterback Larry Zeno 
(1.688 yards total olTcnsc), California has 
lost Quarterback Craig Morton (185 com- 
pletions in 708 attempts for 2,121 yards and 
17 touchdowns), and Washington State is 
minus 16 leilcrmen— who were not particu- 
larly impressive in the first place. Also the 
schedules awaiting these three are as condu- 
cive to winning football as four-letter-word 
parades are to peace on the Cal campus. 
But as Darrell Royal of Texas once said, "If 
you're going to get beat you may as well 
gel 560,000 or S70.000 for it." 

Coach Prothro compiled a 67-36-2 rec- 
ord at Oregon Slate by punting on third 
down, watching games from the press box 
and calling (he plays for his quarterbacks. 
He will do the same at UCLA but, for the 
time being, patiently. With Zeno, Halfback 
Mike Haffncr and All-Coast Tackle Kent 
Francisco gone. i( might be safer for Prothro 
to follow the progress of his Uclans against 
Michigan Slate. Penn State. Syracuse. Mis- 
souri. Stanford. USC and Tenncs.sce from 
outside the stadium. John Richardson. 6 
feel 2. 216 pounds, is perhaps one of the 
finest tackles in the West, but he cannot 
be expected lo tackle everybody. Gary Eic- 
ban lakes over at quarterback and he has 
no experience w hatsoever. Halfback Cornell 
Champion finished third in team rushing — 
but since Zeno was ihe Bruin offense. Cham- 
pion picked up only 222 yards last year. 
Dick Witcher, at right half, is a fine receiver 
(15 catches for 243 yards and four touch- 
downs) and Fullback Paul Elorgan is u good 
bliK'ker. The Bruins are probably strongest 


al end, where Kurt Altenberg and Byron 
Nelson arc well established. 

CALI FOR N I, A. even with Craig Morion, 
still finished 3-7 last year and, w ith the loss 
of his big man. Couch Ray Willsey has 
made sttmechanges: Cal quarterbacks (who- 
ever they may be) will roll out instead of 
dropping back, and the Bears will operate 
from a slot formation lo pep up their run- 
ning. A sudden change in opponents, how- 
ever. would help more than anything. Notre 
Dame. Michigan, Washington, Penn State. 
USC. Oregon and Stanford are just too 
good, plus the fact that 6-fool-5, 248-pound 
Stan D/ura. an All-America tackle candi- 
date, broke his leg and is out for the season. 
But Willsey promises the Bears will be "men- 
tally tougher" than before. "The price to 
play football at California has gone up." 
he warns. Jim Hunt, a lellerman who com- 
pleted five of six passes for 54 yards and 
a touchdown, is battling Dan Berry, a 
junior-college All-America, for the quarter- 
back job. "We spent as much time as we 
could with these men during spring prac- 
tice." says Willsey. "This is the key to our 
offense." Also missing from the backlield 
arc Halfbacks Tom Blanchfield and Jim 
Blakcney, who combined for 465 yards on 
the ground last year (not bad when you 
consider that Morton was throwing (he ball 
most of the time). Fullb.'ick Tom Relies will 
play wingback in the new- formation, and he 
was the Bears' top rusher with 519 yards. 
Willsey expects big things from the 5-foot-9 
185-pounder — especially since the attack 
will feature more runs than it did before. 
Hunt and Berry, however, will have a couple 
of pretty good receivers to look for when 
they feel so inclined— Jerry Mosher (37 re- 
ceptions for 427 yards and five toiichdovins) 
and Relics (30 catches for 233 yards). 

WASHINGTON STATE'S Bert Clark 
has prepared himself— and the alumni — 
for the wtirst at Pullman, "We're not kid- 
ding ourselves," he says. "We certainly need 
more physical strength and more maturity." 
Youngsters like Dave Middendorf, a sopho- 
more linebacker, and sophomore Halfback 
Ted Gcreia will make life interesting, but a 
.500 season is at least a year away. Halflxick 
Clancy Williams will be missed ihc most. 
He picked up 783 yards and led the Cou- 
gars in scoring with 36 points. He will be 
replaced cither by .Ammon McWashinglon 
or Huurlecn Bain. Both have enough speed 
and moves lo be starters. Larry Eilmes, 
one of the most capable short-yardage 
fullbacks in the league, was second to 
Williams in team rushing Iasi year with 
491 yards. End Rich Sheron will he the 
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What makes a Hertz reservation 

the shortest distance from plane to rent-a-car? 


Hertz has more people, more cars, and 
more experience. And a reservation 
system so fast all you do is make one 
call to Hertz for a shiny Chevrolet. 
Pontiac orotherfme car. Hertz' Rent-h- 


Hcrc/Lcave-li-There service makes it 
possible to leave your shiny Chevrolet 
sedan or other fine car in almost 
any major city— at no extra cost. 

And you get the world's only rent-a-car 


guarantee, Certifieil Service — the plan 
that assures you of satisfaction or pays 
you S50 in car rental certificates. 

Don’t settle for 
second best. Go Hertz. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat 


I HERTZ I 

! HRTA CA» f 





How Seagram brought them all together. 


Shortly after the war (you can see how 
long this took), Seagram went to Scotland 
with a very American idea. 

Most Scotches are blends of many whis- 
kies. Some Scotches are noted for the 
smoothness of their malts. Some Scotches 
for the lightness of their grain whiskies. 
Some Scotches for mellowness from the 
ca.sks they used. 

But what if somebody brought the best of 
all these together in one Scotch? 

And this is what Seagram has done in 1 00 
Pipers. 

Since we weren't tied down by a regional 


location, we were free to get the best whis- 
kies from all Scotland. The rich Islay whis- 
kies from one famous Scotch, the smooth 
Speyside whiskies of another, whiskies from 
such far-flung di.stricts as Falkirk. Keith and 
Campbeltown. 

(We even obtained our own Highland 
distilleries just to get a certain whisky for 
100 Pipers that was not otherwise avail- 
able.) 

And this idea of blending all the best 
in one has had just the effect we wanted; 
Seagram has now acquired a Scotch taste 
you don’t have to acquire a taste for. 



SELECTED AND IMPORTED BY SEACRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF 





Mansfield rolls out the comfort 
with the softest glove leathers ever 


Rub a soft, buttery piece of leather between your fingers. Feels rich, doesn’t it? And 
that’s how luxurious Mansfield Slax will feel on your feet. Simply because we rub the 
leather between our fingers before we decide if they're supple enough and plush 
enough for Mansfield Slax. Glove-soft leathers and airy cushion soles that pamper 
every step you take. Casual, comfortable, cam- OI AY 

pus approved Slax. Relax in Slax. ..soon. IVI/VIM wT I 

BY THE MAKERS Of BOSTONIANS 
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man Qiiarierbacks Tom Roth and Dave 
Pclcrscn will have to look for in third 
and nine or second and 11 situations that, 
unfortunately for State, could arise all 
too often. 

When the first-year players reported for 
spring practice at the AIR FORCE ACAD- 
EMY. Freshman Coach Jim Bovs man greet- 
ed them with the stimulating word that 
"never have so many frosh players had the 
opportunity to step in and show what they 
can do." The cribbing scandal of last Jan- 
uary plus graduation losses stripped the 
Falcons of 29 iettermcn, "Our experience 
level is at the lowest it's ever been and 
we have always been struggling," shudders 
Coach Ben Martin. 

The Falcons have nine experienced play- 
ers to start with, and all won letters for the 
first time last year. There is not an ex- 
perienced end nor an experienced center 
hovering about, and there is only one let- 
lerman at tackle, at quarterback and at 
fullback, respectively. The four top scorers 
arc gone. Air Force will regroup around 
Quarterback Paul Stein, Halfbacks Jell' 
Jarvis and Bill Manning and Fullback John 
Ondrejko. and hope for the best against. 
Nebraska. Stanford. Army, etc. 

Stan Quintana, the WAC's Player of the 
Year and perhaps the best unknown player 
in the country this year, returns for another 
season at NFW ME-.XICO after accounting 
for 1,249 yards in total offense and averag- 
ing 5.4 yards per carry in the Wolfpack's 
pass-shy offense. The defenses will be 
geared against Quintana’s bootlegs this 
lime, however, and the Lobos may have to 
throw more. If so, Coaeh Bill Weeks must 
find a replacement for Gary Plumlee, the 
team’s leading pass catcher in 1964. With 
only 16 Iettermcn returning, and All-Con- 
ference linemen like Guard Jack Abend- 
seban and Tackle W'ayne Tvrdik among the 
missing, it is fortunate last year's fresh- 
man team was one of New Mexico’s best. 
"Our biggest problem will be to gel that 
game experience for the newcomers without 
getting our brains beaten out at the same 
lime," says Weeks. Tackle Dave Hcilcma, 
a 6-fool-4, 227-pound draftee of the San 
Francisco 49crs, is the best of the interior 
linemen. The offense, however, will depend 
upon the guards. John Anderson and Cal 
Jeter, who was shifted from end during (he 
spring. End Woody Dame caught l.J passes 
for 2.JI yards last year, and the man who 
will play opposite him. Emilo Valle?, was 
the top player on the good freshman team. 
If too many opponents key on Quintana, 
junior Carl Bradford could be in for a big 


year at tailback. Bradford was third on the 
team in rushing in 1964 with JOOyards, and 
he gives the Lobos strong inside running 
in support of Quintana’s roll-outs and 
bootlegs. A powerful transfer, Carl Jack- 
son, should Marl at fullback, and Albert 
O’Neal appears to be set at wingback. 

ARIZONA STATE’S Frank Kush can- 
not be blamed for being upset. It was 
enough to lose Quarterback John Torok 
(2,226 yards total offense, second national- 
ly, in 1964), but when junior Halfbacks 
Larry Todd and Henry Carr decided to sign 
pro contracts, Kush was almost speech- 
less. At least Halfback Ben Hawkins is 
still around, and he reminds some people 
of Charley Taylor and Tony Loriek. "We 
have a lot of youngsters." admits Kush, 
"and they simply must go through the 
learning process." 

"We’re going to be a better ball club this 
year. I feel sure of that," says BRIGHAM 
YOUNG’S Tommy Hudspeth. He prob- 
ably is right. The Cougars were .^-6-1 in 
1964 despite Quarterback Virgil Carter’s 
1,542 yards in total offense and Fullback 
John Ogden’s 770yards rushing (lops in the 
WAC). The problem was loo few players, 
but things should be different now. With 
21 Icllermen returning along with more 
junior-college transfers than ever in the 
school’s history. Carter and Ogden have 
more and better help in tackling a sched- 
ule where four of the Cougars’ five WAC 
games will be played on the road. 

When he departed from I DAHO for Ore- 
gon State, Dee Andros did not leave Steve 
Musscau in such bad shape. A total of 23 
experienced players are returning to Idaho, 
where the Vandals will be playing for the 
first time in the Dig Sky Athletic Conference. 
Happily, Fullback Ray McDonald will be 
among them. The 6-fooi-4 232-pounder 
missed the first three games last year but still 
set a new school rushing record for the sea- 
son with 585 yards and a 4.4-yard average. 
The schedule, however, is about as easy to 
handle as McDonald is on an off-lackic 
smash. Idaho meets four AAWU teams, 
including Washington and Oregon, and 
therein lies the main problem of improv- 
ing upon last year’s 4-6 mark. 

At University Park. N. Mcx.. everything 
is up to sophomore Quarterback Sal Olivas. 
NEW ME.XICO STATE, 6-4 last year, is 
stocked with experience at every position. 
If Olivas throws as well as he did in the 
Aggies' Iwo freshman games, the record 
could be more like 8-2, 9-1 or even 10-0, 

Six of the football players who had to 
leave the Air Force Academy last year have 


enrolled at ARIZONA. The Wildcats would 
love to push them into action immediately, 
but all six must sit out a year, and that 
means Coaeh Jim LaRuc must depend pri- 
marily upon a good group of sophomores to 
till in for the 25 Ictlcrmen who graduated. 
Needless to say. Arizona will be green, but 
more optimistically, it will be big and green, 
and the Wildcats arc getting aeeusiomcd to 
life at the lop of the league. They will tight 
rather than go up in smoke, and w ith a little 
break here and a sophomore surprise there 
they just could stay up with the leaders. La- 
Rue promises a good defense and a better 
offense, and when he talks that way he is 
thinking in terms of bigness. With fellows 
like Co-Captain Jim Pazerski. 6 feet 2. 228 
pounds, and a transfer. Sieve Mass, 6 ftx‘l 4. 
260 pounds, at the tackles, the Wildcats aver- 
age 220 pounds per man in the offensive line 
— even with 185-pound Jeff Fries at left end. 
"W'c have better baekfield potential than we 
hud la.sl year, loo," says I.aRuc, referring to 
his 6-foot-2. 215-pound ex-marine halfback. 
Brad Hubbert. The vvay LaRue sees it. Hub- 
ben w ill gel Arizona the title if the defense 
keeps the games close. The burly. lacerating 
halfback ran for 1 15 yards in 1 1 carries in 
the spring game — and that was no accident. 
Junior Phil Albert, who missed all of 19(>4 
with an injury, takes over at quarterback. 
He had a fine all-round spring and com- 
picted six of nine passes for 1 19 yards and 
one touchdown in the spring game. Co- 
Captain Tom Malloy at linebacker will key 
the whole defensive unit. LaRue sums up 
his team this way: "It might take a while for 
our youngsters to develop, but the talent is 
there. If they take charge right away, we 
could have a very good football team." 

The Tigers ofthc UNI VKRSITY OFTHH 
PACIFIC have decided they owe something 
to stymehody on their schedule this year. 
They were shut out in four of their nine 
losses in 1964 and took some lacy trouncings 
along the way, among them 50-0. 40-0. 54-7, 
42 6 routs. Only nine players arc missing 
from that ouifu and, though the Tigers will 
not win more than they lose, they will im- 
prove on last year’s nightmare. To start with, 
Coaeh Don (Tiny) Campora has installed 
the I formation. He says he has done this to 
exploit the all-round abilities of Quarter- 
back Tom Strain, now third among the 
school's alltime passers. Fullback Bob Er- 
man led Pacilic in rushing last year and 
should do it again. If Campora can strength- 
en the defense enough so it gives up just 
half the points it did last year (304). and the 
1 does not buckle under Strain, the Tigers 
may be better than anyone expects. 

CONTINUED 
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The Southwest 


TEXAS 
HAS A 
HORN OF 
PLENTY 


THE LEGEND 

It was a thoroughly undisciplined decade, 
one that gave the Southwest Conference its 
lasting reputation as the most free-wheeling, 
upsel-cra/ed sector of the land. Men like 
Slingin' Sam Baugh. Owight (Paddicfoot) 
Sloan and Slingshot Davey O'Brien often 
threw the ball as many as 3U or 40 times in a 
single game. And from the same curious 
formations— spread, short punt, double 
wing — runners like Jarrin’ John Kimbrough, 
Bohn Hilliard, Wee Bobby Wilson and Jim- 
my Lawrence bounded goalward in their 
leather headgear and canvas pants with the 
help of shovel passes, wide laterals and 
flicker handofTs. The big heroes in the 1 930s 
were those who threw and caught and ran. 
but there was one complete football player 
among them who was so proficient at the 
basic skills — blocking and tackling — that 
he. too, became a legend with the rest. At 


the University of Texas, the biggest and 
winningest school in the Southwest, and 
sure to be powerful again in 1965, the name 
of Harrison Stafford, a rough-hewn half- 
back of 1930-31-32, is spoken with a rever- 
ence exclusively reserved for true Saturday 
immortals like— well, like Tommy Nobis. 
Texas' modern legend. Put it this way: 
Stafford was so aggressive, he could have 
played today for OarrcH Royal. 

Even now, 33 years later, when passion- 
ate followers of the game talk about “the 
block." every Texan knows which one. It 
was the flying, side-body downfield block 
that Stafford threw on TCU's All-America 
Guard Johnny Vaught in 1932 in the big 
game of that season. TCU, with six of seven 
All-Conference linemen— led by Vaught — 
was meeting Texas— with three of four All- 
Conference backtield men — for the title. 
The game was advertised appropriately as 
the battle of the line against the backfield. 
Texas had. aside from Harrison Stafford, 


a bruising luilbuck named Ernie Koy, the 
father of last year's Longhorn star, and 
one of the Southwest's all-time scatbacks. 
Bohn Hilliard. Although Texas was favored 
(the Longhorns had lost only once to the 
Frogs in 12 years), TCU won 14-0. Staf- 
ford. however, proved a classic competitor 
in defeat. Catching Key's passes, blocking 
and defending, he was everywhere. And 
then there was the block that oldtimcrs 
insist they can still hear. 

It happened on a punt. TCU Quarterback 
Buster Brannon boomed a high one (hat 
Hilliard fielded. Vaught, as always, was the 
first man downfield. hopeful of crushing the 
Texas runner. Stafford's job was to take 
care of Vaught. He did. He came racing left 
to right across field, bearing down from the 
blind side on Vaught, who was running just 
as fast. All 32,000 spectators could see that 
a mighty collision would occur. Just as 
Vaught got within a few steps of Hilliard. 
Stafford hurled himself headlong into him. 
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wuist high, and ihe momentum of the crash 
carried both men thrw yards through the 
air— a flight ending in an awesome clump. 
•StaflTord got up like a punch-drunk lighter, 
hut Vaught lay in a da7ed heap- 

The legend grew that Vaught was 
knocked completely out," says Staftbrd. to- 
day a successful rancher, rice-grower and 
Vice-president of a bank in F.dna. Texas, 
"hut the fact was that both of us were pret- 
ty shaken up." It was the closest Stafford 
ever came to injury. For three years of All- 
Confcrcncc performing, which in itself was 
unusual because he was almost strictly a 
blocker and defender, Stafford was never 
hurt, even though he was long and rangy 
and played at 175. 

■■rvc never seen a defensive back or blirck- 
cr who could compare with him," says 
Texas Track Coach Clyde Liiilcticld, who 
was then the football coach. "'In the open 
licld. against the fanciest runner, he never 
missed. And he blocked because he wanted 
to win. We used to try to let him run the 
ball, but the plays didn't gain much, be- 
cause he wasn't there to clear the way for 
himself. W'e never even used anyone to dou- 
ble-team with him. It wasn't necessary. He 
loved to hit." 

This combative spirit has been rightfully 
inherited by Tommy Nobis, the brilliant 
linebacker, the most nearly ideal playcrTcx- 
as has produced since Stafford. Nobis is 6 
feet 2. 230 pounds, freckled, has a si7c-19 
neck, and is suicidally dedicated to winning. 
Already he has been voted the best line- 
backer in the Southwest in 2tl years by 25 
of the leading sportswriters in Texas. 

Nobis, as a sophomore, was more respon- 
sible than anyone else for burying Navy's 
Roger Staubach in the Cotton Howl game, 
a performance that prompted Army Coach 
Paul Diei^el to call him "(he best lineback- 
er I've ever .seerr in college fooibaJI." Nobis 
made more than 20 individual tackles each 
against Army. Oklahoma. Arkansas. Rice 
and SMU Iasi year as an All-America jun- 
ior and wound up the season by making 
four consecutive stops on his own goal line 
against Alabama, protecting the 21-17 Or- 
ange Bowl upset. 

For two seasons Nobis has played both 
ways and has been one of the reasons Tex- 
a.s' running game has continued to flour- 
ish. Fven now that platoons are a neces- 
sity. Royal will use the San Antonio senior 
.31)', on offense. "All 1 know is, 1 don't 
want him sillirtg by me on the bench too 
much, " Royal says. “He's the best I've 
ever had. He's always there, or on his way. 
In ability and attitude, I consider him the 


best all-round football player in the coun- 
iry." 

Nobis' attitude can be summed up in 
one of his own statements. Talking about 
Texas' only loss last season, 14 13 to Ar- 
kansas — and the only loss of his career — 
Tommy says. ”1 think a little bit about 
Arkansas every day." 


THE BEST 


So docs Darrell Royal. Though unaccus- 
tomed to losing games (TEXAS is 40- 3 ! 
over the past four seasons). Royal knows 
that, were it not for two one-point losses to 
the Ra/orbacks. he would have had seven 
conference championships in the last eight 
years, and two national titles, for Texas 
would have successfully defended its No. 1 
rating a year ago. Defeat came in the last 
minute and a half when Royal gambled 
everything— the conference title, the nation- 
al crown, a 15-game winning streak— on a 
two-point conversion play, and failed. 

Instead of ramming the ball at or around 
Arkansas, something Texas does best. Royal 
ordered a flat pass from Quarterback Mar- 
vin Kristynik to a tiny tailback named Hix 
Green. Green had entered (he game for Er- 
nie Koy, and Frank Broyles, the Arkansas 
coach, knew he could be there for only one 
reason; to catch. Arkansas poured through 
on Kristynik. a debatable thrower at best, 
and swarmed Green in the flat. The pass fell 
two feet shy of the receiver's hands. 

Royal had no criticism of Kristynik. how- 
ever, for it was the 5-rool-lO. 170-pound 
signal-caller who drove Texas to the touch- 
down that made the two-point attempt pos- 
sible. And Kristynik is back again, now a 
senioi’. Like all previous Texas quarterbacks 
under Royal, Marvelous Marv can do noth- 
ing exceptionally wcJI, except win. He runs 
the keeper, fakes, and stays out of trouble. 
“He's confident, and he moves our offense." 
says Royal. "Our coaches joke that wc 
haven't had a good quarterback — by other 
people's standards — in st) long they wouldn't 
rccogni/e one if they saw him. But give me 
the guy with his Jaw stuck out and his 
sleeves rolled up who swaggers back to the 
huddle. He's the guy who can do the job." 

If Kristynik cannot move Texas swiftly 
enough by October, when the Longhorns 
must meet Oklahoma and Arkansas back to 
back, then perhaps Greg Lott can. I.ott is 
a sophomore, but he is the most impressive 
quarterback Texas has recruited in many 
years. He is 6 feet, weighs 174 pounds, is a 
line passer and, fer whatever it is worth, is 


the godson of Bobby Layne, Texas' last 
quarterback of stature. 

Everything else, Texas has. There are 
more good runners than ever, with Phil Har- 
ris moved from two years at wingback to 
running back. "I like Phil." says Royal. 
"He's a guy who can make you four yards on 
third and four," Tom StiKkton should be 
the Southwest's best fullback, and for speed 
there arc junior Jimmy Helms and sopho- 
mores Linus Baer and Robert Leach. 

1 he line has more than Nobis— more pro 
prospects than Royal has been used to, in 
fact. Defensive End Pete Lammons, 6 feet I 
and 215 pounds, is a legitimate AII-Amcrica 
candidate, and .so t.s Tackle Diron Talbert. 
Royal insists that Frank Bcdrick, teamed 
with Nobis, gives him the best pair of guards 
in the country. 

A lot of sophomores will play for Texas, 
but they always do, and they are always 
good. Texas will platoon, like everyone else, 
but not exclusively, and it will throw more, 
or try to, with Kristynik's pumpkin ball 
or Lott's spirals. 

A R K. ANSAS' season. likeTexas'. depends 
on what happens in Fayetteville the after- 
noon of October 16 when the giants meet 
before national television camcra.s. They 
have played some unbearable thrillers in the 
last few years, with Broyles winning by 24- 
23 and 14-13, and Royal, his off-season golf- 
ing pal, winning by such equally theatrical 
scores as 13-12, 7-3 and 17-13. 

"If we can't find a passer, wc don't have 
a chance." says Broyles. "Nobody, nohotlv, 
runs on Texas. We won last year with a punt 
return and a long pass. We don't expect to 
get the return again. We must throw, so our 
Job is to find an arm early in the season." 

Arkansas' opponents arc quick to point 
out that Frank must be kidding: he has Jon 
Brittenum. who was held out a year ago 
after playing as a .sophomore. Brittenum is 
agile and a fine thrower. If he lacks any- 
thing, it is inspiration. But with the job his, 
that may conve. 

Inspiration can also conic from the abun- 
dance of speed in Arkansas' backficld. I'ail- 
back Jim Lindsey, hero of the Cotton Bowl 
victory over Nebraska, ran a 10.1 dash last 
spring, Wingback Bobby Burnett is an au- 
thentic 9.8 man. and Harry Jones has 
clocked a 9,7. Jones is the junior who will 
push Brittenum at quarterback, and his 
sprint-outs will be exactly that. 

The Porkers will again platoon and mix 
the J formation with the wing T. Frank 
Broyles was one of the first coaches to dis- 
cover— just a year ago— that platoons would 
work, "ni bet wc were lirst," says he. "Wc 
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switched the third day of spring training." 

The real worry is on defense where eight 
starters are gone, but both tackles — Loyd 
Phillips and Jim Williams— return, and 
most pro scouts consider them the lincst 
pair anywhere. Which team is better, Texas 
or Arkansas, probably will be decided by a 
point and by who catches the passes. 

There is no question which team will throw 
the pas-ses among the other SWC schools. It 
is B.AYLOR. led by Terry Southall, the lat- 
est in the long list of superb throwers man- 
ufactured by Coach John Bridgers. Last 
year Southall had the best sophomore pass- 
ing seassrn in Southwest history, completing 
118 for 1,693 yards. It was the third best 
ever recorded by aiiylwdy in the league. 
Said Terry. ”1 never had so much fun." 

Now he's a junior and should be even 
more poised, but Larry Elkins is gone, .tnd 
Bridgers must worry if the receiving will be 
as good. Eventually, yes. Split End Elarlan 
Lane, a senior, is back. And the spring pro- 
duced sophomore Flanker George Cheshire 
as a Tommy McDonald type and possibly 


the nesv Elkins. Sophomores must also pro- 
vide the running, but Elalfback Billy Hayes 
(6 feet 2. 200 pounds) and Fullback Charles 
Wilson (6 feet 4. 203 pounds) arc no or- 
dinary sophomores. Baylor will be fun to 
watch, as always, and if the Bears can have 
fun on defense, they will be the team most 
likely to succeed should flood orfamine over- 
take Texas and Arkansas. 

The team next most likely is TEXAS 
TECH because Donny Anderson is still 
around, can still run, catch and kick, and 
is struggling hard to adopt a good attitude. 
Tech slyly made him captain, which should 
help his confessed laziness. Recently. Don- 
ny made a speech about it. "I'm going to 
try my darndcsi to put out in practice," 
he said. “I understand that if some other 
guys see me loafing, they'll loaf too. 1 don't 
know if I can do it. I've always dedicated 
myself to going all out in a game, because 
there's something about putting on a red 
jersey and those striped pants that charges 
me up- I just can't get the same feeling from 
that crummy w hite practice gear." 


LOOK OUT, MAN, HE 



Lute last season during a scrimmage betvseen 
the Universityof Houston's freshmen and the 
varsity reserves, the ball was placed on the 
30-yard line and E'reshman Coach Carroll 
Schultz told his squad they could quit if they 
scored. “You mean that?" asked a 5-foot- 
9. 173-pound halfback named Warren Mc- 
Vea. Schultz nodded. And MeVea. the most 
exciting runner in the history of Texas high 
school football, yelled across at the defense, 
"Look out, man. here 1 come." MeVea 
promptly ran 30 yards for a touchdow n in his 
humming-bird, spilled-ink, where-is-hc-now 
fashion. The San Antonio Negro— first to 
play for a major Texas college— is expected 


WENT THATAWAY 

to do the same thing for the Cougar varsity 
this season in Houston's domed stadium, 
and become the Sophomore of Any Year. 

Because of the dome and Houston’s prox- 
imity to San Antonio, the Cougars won the 
recruiting battle for MeVea over 75 colleges. 
In high school he had scored 591 points in 
three years with his 9,5 speed and stop-and- 
start moves. So magic was his schoolboy 
fame, his very presence packed TCU Stadium 
with 46,000 for the 1964 Texas High School 
All-Star Game. Last spring in San Aplortio, 
for a mere intrasquad game, MeVea put 
7,971 paid in the scats, then scored twice on 
runs of 1 1 and 33 yards. Though injured 
most of his freshman scastrn. he did aver- 
age 9.2 yards on 1 7 carries. 

MeVea. who has a bullet-shaped head, 
practically no neck, and big. sloping shoul- 
ders, has received more publicity than any 
schoolboy star since Bill DeCorrevont went 
to Northwestern. Typical are these words 
from Darrell Tully of Spring Branch High 
School. “He's the greatest broken-field 
runner in Texas history. He's the only guy 
I've ever seen sidestep a tackle without being 
touched on a dive play!" 

There are other brilliant sophomores 
around Tc.xas football this year— Greg Lott, 
the Texas quarterback. Jim Hagle, the SMU 
runner. P. D. Shabay. the TCU quarterback, 
and others. But Warren MeV'ea is the one 
who will .sell the most tickets. 


Anderson, who is 6 feel 3. 210 pounds, 
and fast, was charged up enough last year 
to gain 966 yards, make All-America and 
put Tech in the Sun Bowl with a 6-3-1 rec- 
ord. Most of his accomplices arc back, in- 
cluding Qiiartcrbac'kTom Wilson, and over- 
all Tech is bigger, deeper, wiser. 

THE REST 


TCU has now gone five straight years w ith- 
out either a Nobis, an Anderson, a cham- 
pionship or a bowl team, and that is a rec- 
ord. The Frogs figure to make it six this 
time with half a squad of sophomores and 
half a squad of fairly unglamorous juniors 
and seniors. It is the lowest ebb in the 
school's athletic history, but Coach Abe 
Martin clings to his optimism. “I don't 
know why I think we'll do all right." he 
says. “Just ignorant, I guess." What he tru- 
ly believes is that these sophomores, the 
first good crop in a long time -Quarterback 
P, D. Shabay, Linebacker Rocky Goodman. 
Center E. A. Gresham. Running Back Steve 
Landon — will, as he says, "win the sucker 
next year," Meanwhile. Shabay, a lough, 
dedicated 6-foot-2 206-poundcr, will get ex- 
perience. along with the rest, at running 
and trying to find Split End Sonny Camp- 
bell (“Best I've ever had,” says Abe) with 
some passes. 

The deterioration at SMU has been some- 
thing of a mystery. Since 1962 dozens of 
highly prized athletes have arrived on cam- 
pus in Dallas, but few of them have ful- 
filled their promise. There have been drop- 
outs, flunkouts. injuries and steady miseries, 
but Coach Hayden Fry thinks things arc 
looking up. Quarterback Mac W'hite is back, 
so is 9.3 Halfback John Roderick, who beat 
Navy in 1963. And sophomore Jim Hagle. 
who is 6 feet 2, 195 pounds, fast and punts 
40 yards every time, is being called the near- 
est thing to Kyle Rote the Mustangs have 
had. Fry has also hired Chuck Curtis, Texas' 
most successful high school coach (three 
straight state championships) as an assist- 
ant. As Texas Tech Coach J. T. King says. 
“1 know they were 1-9 last year, but you 
can't look at that personnel and believe they 
can do anything but be belter." All they 
have to do is stay healthy and in school. 

TEXAS A&M is still looking for another 
Bear Bryant, and Gene Stallings is the third 
man to try to fit that difllcutt mold. He 
may be close. At least he played for Bry ant 
at ,A&M (in 1956, on the only champion- 
ship team that the Aggies have had in 25 
years) and coached for Bryant at Alabama. 


lind live photographs of ihvant on liis 
ollkc wall and a fat log book of cverv thing 
Hrvani has said during iIk Iasi 12 vears. 

The big dilTercncc between Hiyani and 
Stallings, however, is that this >ear St.illings 
does not have manv football plavers. There 
IS a line linebaeker. Joe Wellboi n. and a red* 
shin sophomore i^uarterback. Ilarrv l.ed- 
bclier. but the general standard is low, Thus 
Stallings is starling out. as ihvani had to 
1 1 sears ago at A&M, bs building a defense 
and a kicking game. He does have an envl 
named Dude tMcLeani and a fiillhack 
named Uiibber (Collins), and no team with 
names like that ean be all bad. or. as Hear 
would sav. "Seated to butt sou." 

The onlv reason A&M rales ahead of 
RIC'l; is bceause Jess Neclv has no pictures 
of Hivani on his wall, The Owls have the 
best eenler in the league in Craig Christo- 
pher and two solid tackles in seniors Jim 
S ining and Marlon Dealing. 1 iillback Gene 
\V'alker and Halfback Chuck l.aiouretle are 
reckless runners. Hut Ih.ii's about n. 

Independent HOUSTON should be bet- 
ter than half the teams in the Soulliwest 
Conference— ma>be more. Couch Hill Yeo- 
man has nine oH'ensivc starters back and 22 
leticrmcn and, most important of all, soph- 
omore \Sarrcn MeVea (sec The big- 
gest problem is the schedule; Ole Miss. Mi- 
ami. F lorida State. Kentucky. Tennessee, 
among others, MeSea will have to run aw- 
fiill.v fast. J hX.NS VVF-.STbRN hopes that 
some of the Dobbs f.imiiv talent will rub 
otr. I he Miners have hired Bobby l>obbs. 
older brother of Cilenn. who brought 1 iilsa 
back to prominence last season, as the new 
head coach. Dobbs instantly installed a pro- 
type olTcnsc. similar to l iilsa's, but. so far. 
he is without the kind of passer who makes 
that sort of machine work. If vine develops, 
he will have more than adequate running 
help from M.irk Y .irbi ough. 20.^ pounds and 
.1 'J.7 average last season, Walter Johnson, 
200 pounds, and lYick Weeks. 217 pounds. 

Out in the no man's land of the l.onc Star, 
there is WLST 1 1 X AS STATE. Coach Joe 
Kerbel's Hutfaloes have experience and 
some ir.insfers, but the accent will be on de- 
fense. where most of the team's strength is 
centered. Ted Wheeler and Dave .S/ym.i- 
kowski arc good receivers for anyone who 
can get the ball to them, NORI H I fi.XAS 
SI. ME., although it is located in the heart 
of the SWC. plays in the Missouri Valley 
Conference, Coach Odus Miichell's hopes 
to better last year's 2-7- I depend upon 
sophomore Quarterback Corkey Boland 
and two cx-junior-college backs- John 
1 ove .ind Tony Keese. 

CONTINUES 
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THE LEGEND 

As Robert Calvin Hubbard walked across 
the tree'lined Pennsylvania campus of Ge- 
neva College one day in 1926 he saw a pretty 
coed ahead of him. He instantly decided he 
would like to meet her, and instantly did. 
Overtaking the girl, he demanded sternly: 
"What's your name?" 

‘■Ruth Frishkorn.” she replied without 
a whimper, or any attempt at evasion. 

"That name’s too hard to pronounce." 
Hubbard announced. "I'm going to change 
it to Hubbard." Whether Miss Frishkorn 
.said "yes" at once is not recorded, but the 
marriage is— which is not surprising, be- 
cause Cal Hubbard had a way of impressing 
people. He W'as, of course, infinitely more 
impressive when he was helping opposing 
ballcarriers etch their stricken images more 
or less permanently in the turf of football 
fields. Paul (Pip) Booth, who roomed with 


and played on the same team us Hubbard 
at Geneva, recalls this about the 6-fool-4, 
245-pound Missouri farmboy: 

"Hubbard moved like a cat and always 
smashed into the ballcarrier with his face 
or chest. Once I saw him smash down the 
whole side of a defensive line by himself. 
He was six to eight years older than most of 
us, and we looked up to him more as a 
father than as a teammate. No man had 
cleaner living habits, either. His only bud 
one was sitting up all night to drink coffee 
and talk spurts. Baseball and football rules 
were his hobby; he spent days and nights 
studying them and drinking cotfec." 

In 1926 Cornell had scheduled Geneva 
College as an easy first game. Even so, the 
coach of the Big Red, Gil Dobie, took the 
precaution of looking over the Geneva 
team when it arrived in Ithaca. Dobie's eyes 
fell on Hubbard as he stepped off the train. 
Dobie said, "I think I made a bad mistake 
when I booked this team." 


Cornell won the game 6-0, but it needed 
a little help. Geneva's passer was ejected 
in the first quarter, and before the game had 
ended the team had been penali/rcd 300 yards 
to Cornell's 1 5. Harvard, which was strong- 
er than Cornell that year, made the mistake 
of scheduling Geneva, too. It lost 16-7 when 
the officials could come up with only 30 
yards of penalties for the Pennsylvanians 
and the same for Harvard. Leland Schach- 
ren, Geneva’s quarterback, recalls the for- 
mer New York Giant, Green Bay Packer 
and now umpire in chief of the American 
League like this: 

"1 was only 5 feet 8 and 131 pounds. 
Whenever things were going tough in a game 
or when we needed a first down or some- 
thing, Cal would lean over to me in the 
huddle and say. ‘Look, little boy, just get 
the ball and follow me.’ I always did, too." 

Hubbard got to Geneva by a circuitous 
route. He admired Bo McMillin. the origi- 
nal small-college hero who quarterbacked 



and kicked Ihc Prayin' Colonels of Cenire 
College (o the famous 1921 victory over un- 
defeated Harvard. McMillin became coach 
at Centenary in 1922, and Hubbard enrolled 
there. When McMillin pulled up stakes three 
years later to go to Geneva. Hubbard fol- 
lowed. Shortly before he died, someone 
asked McMillin to describe Hubbard. He 
answered. "The greatest football player who 
ever lived was Cal Hubbard, lineman or 
back, college or professional." 

The small-college player who could per- 
form in the Hubbard tradition this year is 
Quarterback Randy Johnson of Texas A&I. 
The chances are good he will become a pro- 
fessional very soon.coniinuing the tradition, 
more often fiction than fact, that the best pro 
players arc unknowns from small colleges. 
SaysCiil Stcinke, his coach: “He'sextremely 
quick as a runner. He has an abnormally 
quick arm. He's an unusually good scram- 
bler. He runs all over and throws left or 
right, off balance- he doesn’t have tt> wor- 
ry about where his feet are. He can throw 
long or short." In three years at A&I, John- 
son has thrown for 3.241 yards and added 
4.31 more by dipping from the piKkct anil 
running with the ball. Last year he complet- 
ed 117 of 222 passes for 1.664 yards and fin- 
ished with l.yK9 in total otVcnsc. In the olf 
season, proving his versatility, he was a 
starter on the A&I basketball team and a 
member of the golf team. 

Hast Texas State's liarnest Hawkins, whose 
teams must play against Johnson once more, 
compares the 6-fooi-3. 195-pound passer to 
Joe Namath. "Of course Namath is the best 
I've seen," says Hawkins, "but I've had pro 
scouts tell me they think this kid is right 
next to him. I know from films and the ex- 
perience we've had in playing against him. 
there aren't many kids who throw the ball 
better. He can be running full speed and 
throw it back across. Hecan lead a man out, 
throw it deep." 

"He has the si/e,"says Red Hickey of the 
(Callus Cowboys, "and he has very quick 
hands, quick action and a good motion. A 
lot will depend upon what he docs this year, 
but he'll go high in the draft. He'll open a 
lot of eyes. I'm sure.” 

THE SOUTH 


One of the games people play in the football 
season -besides football — is small-collcgc 
name-dropping. Anyone who wishes to ex- 
cel at that popular sport this fall would be 
wise to note the name and location of a 
city of l6,5iX) in the green hills of northern 


Louisiana. This is Ruston, u place v\hose in- 
dustries range from polystyrene to broom 
handles. Interstate 20. a four-lane super- 
highway, skirts the northern edge of town 
and links Ruston with Mindcn, Arcadia. 
Choudrani and Monroe. On weekends in 
the summer most Rustonites travel the 1.3 
miles to D'Arbonne Lake to sail. ski. swim 
and sleep in the sun: but on Saturdays in the 
fall they cram into LOUISIANA TECH's 
ancient stadium and eagerly watch the 
Bulldogs wallop whatever team happens to 
be unfortunate enough to be visiting that 
afternoon. Tech has not lost a conferenee 
game in Ruston since 1954. anti the last 
time it lost ativ game at home was a squeak- 
er with Southern Mississippi in 1961. The 
townsfolk are so proud of their Bulldogs 
that 1,000 of them are planning to make the 
265-mile train ride to Houston this week for 
the big game against Rice. Yes, Rice. Tech 
Coach Joe Aillet has vvon so often t67' , of 
the time) for so long (24 years) that teams 
like Rice and Alabama are no longer em- 
barrassed to schedule his team. And he. in 
turn, is not afraid of them. "We'll play any- 
body who'll play us." say.s Aillet and with 
Bear Bryant on the schedule (September 24. 
1966) you have to believe him. 

The Bulldogs won nine of 10 games in 
1964 and for Ihc I3lh lime in 24 years fin- 
ished on top of the Gulf Slates Conference. 
Tech was fourth in the smail-collcgc ratings 
and thought it sh ul I have been tirst. This 
year, if Aillet can replace— of all things- 
his defensive line coach (George Doherty is 
recovering from a heart attack). Louisiana 
Tech coiiltl be tirst and not lose in Riis- 
lon. Shreveport. Houston or anywhere else. 
"Right now. with George out. it's an im- 
possible situation.” says Aillet. "However, 
from a realistic point of view wc'll be as 
good as we were last year." 

Realistically. Quarterback Billy Laird 
threw for 1,361 yards and nine touchdowns 
last year. He is back, as are 250-poimd 
tackles like Jim Boudreaux and Dan Irby 
and guards like Bob McKinnon and Corky 
Cassily. both over 200. Fullback Gerry Mc- 
Dowell is being pushed by sophomores Bob 
Brunei and Richie Golman, who both run 
the 100 in under 10 seconds. Flanker Corky 
Corkern is gone but freshman Butch Dan- 
iels may be better yet. Wayne Davis and 
Maurice Cireer are back at the ends. The 
biggest loss of all was punter David Lee 
(signed by the Cleveland Browns), but with 
an attack like the Bulldogs' who needs 
to punt'.’ 

Tech meets McNEESE STATE October 
2 in Lake Charles, and that should settle 


the Gulf Stales race almost before it begins. 
McNccsc has 24 leiiermen left, but with 
Chuck Anastasio (twice Ali-Conference at 
tailback) among the missing. Coach I.es 
DcVall says, "Wc won't have the football 
team we had last year." Rich Guillory, a 
swift, heady runner, returns at quarterback, 
and Merlin Walet. a 220-poiind fullback, 
is probably the best back in the GSC: lie 
played in just three games last year and 
gained 312 yards. Without more players 
like these, however. McNcese probably will 
K- good enough only to beat out SOUTH- 
EASTERN LOUISIANA for second place. 

That, however, is a pretty big "only," 
Southeastern is something of a powerhouse 
itself. "If the line improves and the backs 
come through and the quarterback situa- 
tion shapes up and one or two freshmen 
surprise, the Lions could be a contender." 
is one evaluation of Southeastern. This 
comes from Hammond. I.a.. where the 
school is Ux;aled. but do not be misled. The 
Lions have Harry Nunc?, a four-year man. 
at fullback and two Alt-Conference picks. 
Ronnie Frederick and Earl Dictcrich. in the 
line. If half their "ifs" come through, the 
Lions will be quite a decent little team. 

There are few ifs about Charles (Bubherl 
Murphy these days. His MIDDl.E TEN- 
NESSEE Blue Raiders haven't finished 
lower than second in the Ohio Valley Con- 
ference for 10 years and have won or shared 
the title six of the last nine. Murphy will 
not surprise the good people of Murfrees- 
boro with anything less in 1965. Ouaricr- 
back Teddy (Thunderbolt) Morris, holder 
of every MTSU total-offense and passing 
record, will strike again as will Halfback 
Bob Hlodan (the Raiders' leading rusher 
and MVP in the 20 0 win over Muskingum 
in the Granlland Rice Bowl), Middle Guard 
Keith Atchicy, Fullback Larry Mathews and 
18 other Icttcrmcn. 

If four transfers from major football 
schools can steady Nick Denes' fine at 
WESTLRN KENTUCKY STATE, the 
Hilltoppers could make things sticky for 
Middle Tennessee on that big day for little 
football in the South. October 2, when the 
two teams meet. Center Tom Ruby, Tack- 
les Ralph Edwards and Jack Crangle and 
Guard Wes Simpson could be good enough 
to produce an OVC title. One of the Burt 
brothers. John, is back again, and he led 
the Hilltoppers in rushing last season. 

Stoklcy Fulton will be awfully unhap)>y 
ifhis HAMPDEN-SYDNEY Tigers are not 
Mason-Dixon champs in 1965. "This team 
could be one of our best ever." he sitys (lat- 
ly and cmphaiicaliv. He is probably right, 
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\Miiley Lipscomb is ihe bcsl snull-college 
c|iiaricrb;ick in Virginia, and Jimmy Null 
may be ihe bcsi linebacker— small or big 
college. Then ihcre's Ty Ty.singcr; Ty tries 
to go all the way every time he gets the ball 
—and just might do it in 1965. Quarterback 
l-ldridge Dickey, one of 25 lettermen at 
TIINNiLSSEiE -STATE, is talented enough 
to pass the Tigers to the Midwestern Ath- 
letic A.ssocialion title. 

n.ORlDA A&M is the annual host of the 
Orange Blossom Classic and nobody argues 
about that because the Rattlers are always 
the team to beat among Negro colleges. 
This is true because A&M Coach Jake Gai- 
ther places the emphasis on speed, speed 
and more speed. The fact that lately he has 
been gelling si/c with speed has not hurt 
him cither although it has brought him 
problems— loo many pro scouts cluttering 
up his front lawn. 1 his is a vintage Rattler 
year, even without Olympic gold-medal 
winner Bob Hayes. Bobby Felts and Quar- 
terback F.rnie Hart, who made sprint-outs 
really sprint-outs and could throw as well. 
At Tallahas.see. in the face of such losses, 
they merely ask "Who's next?" Who's next, 
for the information of pro scouts and un- 
happy opponents, is a stable of sophomores 
who can run the 100 in 10 seconds or less. 
The starters should be Quarterback Elroy 
Morand, Halfbacks Eugene Thomas and 
Jim Cambridge and Flanker Back Eugene 
Milton. The linest. fastest and biggest Rai- 
ller.s up front arc 257-pound Tackle David 
Daniels and End Arthur Robinson, a 1964 
Negro All-America. 

PRAIRIF. VlhVV will be lough to beat 
again in the Southwestern Athletic Con- 
ference, even though Quarterback Jimmy 
Kearney, the league's lotal-otfense leader, 
•md End Otis Taylor are gone. But if the 
Panthers are to be beaten, it will happen at 
GRAMBl.lNG on October 2. Grambling 
lost six lettermen who signed professional 
contracts- but the Tigers will be as huge 
and fast as ever and will make Prairie View 
hustle plenty. Among players returning to 
the team this season are Henry Dyer, who 
was the nation's co-leader in college-division 
scoring. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

That dust billowing from Pritchett Stadium 
in Huntsville, Tex., on hot autumn Saturdays 
is nothing to be alarmed about unless you 
happen to belong to the Lone Star Con- 
ference— and are not SAM HOUSTON 
STATE. The Bcarkats of Stale live up to 


their name. Last year they called only one 
lime out, and that was to slop the clock on a 
touchdown drive. There will be no letup this 
season, and if there is one threat to Louisi- 
ana Tech's hopes of finishing first among the 
country's small colleges, it is Sam i louston. 

The perpctual-molion Bearkals won eight 
of nine regular-season games in 1964, de- 
feated Findlay 32-21 in a playolT and then 
lied Concordia (Minn.) 7-7 for the NAI.A 
championship. Only seven men arc miss'mg 
from that team, and all but three of the best 
ones are back. Among the returnees arc 
Tackle A, J. Vcsclka. Fnd Lloyd Long and 
Linebackers Dave Vlariin and Mike Bobo. 
Billy Arlen and Joe Ed Lynn arc 215-pound 
halfbacks so sw ift they eoiild rustle cattle on 
foot, and Halfback Ronnie Mcnn.a transfer 
from Texas A&M. is right with them. There 
is a problem. Norm Peterson, admired for 
his all-round abilities as a quarierback, is 
being pushed by u transfer from Rice, Den- 
nis Gann, who throws so well he could wind 
up with the job. In the eyes of the coach, 
Dr. Paul Pierce, that is a dilemma. 

.Should the Bearkals get to squabbling 
among themselves, the LSC team with an 
outside chance to catch them is SOUTH- 
WEST TEXAS state, olherw ise known as 
the Bobcats. The night of the big confronta- 
tion is October 23 in San Marcos. The Bob- 
cats lost a 15 14 ihriUer to Sam Houston 
last year (they finished 8-2 for the season), 
and new Coach Billy Miller hopes to cele- 
brate his first year with a conference cham- 
pionship. He almost has the team to do it. 
Quarterback Jesse Perkins threw for 699 
yards asa freshman. Fullback Recce Morri- 
son averaged I I.l yards per carry on 39 tries 
last year and Tailback Lewis Simmons led 
the team in rushing. Tackle Wilbur Aylor.ul 
a stout 245 pounds, and 220-pound Center 
Lindy Lyles are two of the finest linemen in 
the Lone Star, and Corner Back Rich Suffel 
is the best. Even the kicking is superb. Jon 
White averaged 40 yards a punt in 1964. 

Still farther on the outside, but always a 
threat to Sam Houston, is STEPHEN I-’. 
AUSTIN. The Lumberjacks lost their lead- 
ing ground-gainer and their lop pass receiver 
from last year's team. But they have 25 lei- 
lermcn left, among them a healthy Jerry 
(Hawk) Clement, a 9.8 sprinter who was 
hurl most of 1964. A Clement for a full sea- 
son makes the Lumberjack running game 
better than it was. Both lines are rough, big 
and quick, with Fred Calhoun, Lynn Graves, 
Bill Henderson, John Owens and Don Lo- 
renz all among the best in the conference. 
Bucking them at safety is Larry Minlcr, All- 
LSC last year, 


But there is a fourth good team in this re- 
markably strong conference, and if TEXAS 
A&l's Javclinas can escape the injuries that 
plagued them in 1964 they might surprise 
everybody. Their chances begin, of course, 
with Randy Johnson, the LSC's most valu- 
able player in 1964 and sure to make Little 
All-America in 1965. Johnson's impressive 
statistics from last season should be equally 
formidable this year with the return of four 
receivers, each of whom caught passes total- 
ing 21H) yards or more. They arc L. J. Rolf. 
Gerry Purgmann, Terry Oglesby and Jintmy 
Hill. Bui Coach Gil Sieinke still has not 
forgotten those injuries and sums it up: 
"With a good amount of luck we could have 
a topnotch football team." 

FAST TEXAS STATE, expecting big 
things from Tailback Curtis Guyton (All- 
America at Wharton Junior College) and 
Guard Bill Plimkcli. is the best of the rest. 

The LAMAR TECH-ABILENE CHRIS- 
7 IAN game in Abilene on October 16 
should settle first place once and for all in 
the Southland Conference. Tech won the 
title last year, but Abilene is better in 1965 
with improved running and the return of 
four All-Conference players. Halfback Mike 
Love, Tailback Dennis Hagaman, Guard 
Ron Anders and Tackle Larry Cox. 

Lamar Tech has 22 lettermen back, of 
whom 17 were regulars. Quancibaek Phil 
Primm completed 62 of 120 passes for 893 
yards and he still has his favorite targets— 
Steve Bailey and Pra/er Dcaly. 

ARKANSASSTATF plays both contend- 
ers. however, and is capable of complicat- 
ing matters enough to wind up with the title 
itself- The Indians (7-0-2) still have All- 
Conference Linebackers Dan Summers and 
Dave Werner, while Tackle H. K. Reeves 
has size (232 pounds) and speed. Sadly, how- 
ever. both quarterbacks are gone and the rc- 
placcmcm, Bryan Caplinger. was a defensive 
specialist last year. 

THE MIDWEST 

In and around Springfield. Tiffin, Berea. 
Westerville. Akron and other hopeful tow’iis. 
the teams of the Ohio Conference have 
been trying, without success, to beat WIT- 
TENBERG for nearly four years. During 
this time Wittenberg has won 29 games in a 
row. enjoyed three unbeaten seasons and 
taken four OC titles, The 1964 team was the 
best of all: it was voted the national small- 
college champion, outscored its opponents 
281-60. oulrushed them 1,371 yards to 798 
and oulpassed them 1,947 to 1,045. 
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This is an ad for the Volkswagen Station Wagon. 


As you con see, this wagon is looded 
with reosons for owning a Volkswagen 
Station Wagon. 

There's too much stuff, and not enough 
wagon, Only obout 85 cubic feet worth, 

If you owned o box-shoped VW, you 
could toke all thol stuff off the roof and 
put it inside where it belongs. 


The VW holds 170 cubic feet: about 
twice os much os most regular wogons. 

Or you can sect 9 people and still have 
room for all their luggage. 

Aside from capocity, you olso get a 
sensible little engine that averages 23 
miles on a gallon of regulor. 

And you never hove to pay for anti- 


free 2 e, hoses or radiator repair. 

There isn’t any radiator. 

So every time they mokea convenlionol 
station wagon, they also moke a swell 
little od for the Volkswagen 
Stofion Wagon. i 

(Secretly, we wish them* 
every success.) 






H.I.S. isn’t afraid to come 
right out and say it about these 
slacks: No ironing— no fooling! 
That’s because Klopman made 
this permanent-press fabric. 

Made it so carefully and so well, 
the world’s fussiest ironer can take 
these slacks out of her automatic 
drier and let him put them on 


then and there. And since it’s a 
Klopman-made fabric, it performs 
just as beautifully every other way. 
After all, what good is a press 

chat lasts if the fabric doesn’t? 

H.l.S. Post-Grad slacks of 65^ 
Dacron* polyester/ 35*'; combed 
cotton poplin. In clay, black, loden, 
natural or navy. Sites 28 to 42. 56.98. 


At these stores and branches: 
Abraham Straus, Brooklyn; 

Rich’s, Atlanta; Dayton Co., 
Minneapolis; J.L.Brandeis 6c Sons, 
Omaha; Macy’s, San Francisco. 

Fabric by Klopman Mills, Inc., 

Men’s Division, 

115 West 40 »h St.,NcwYoTk 10018. 

A division of Burlington Industries, Inc. 
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But lo, Baldwin- Wallace, Muskingum, 
Denison, Akron and the others are taking 
heart this year; their retaliatory powers ap- 
pear stronger — and Wittenberg's weaker — 
than at any time since 1959. Thirteen of 
Wittenberg’s starters— including Little All- 
America Quarterback Chuck Green and 
nearly the whole olTensive line — have grad- 
uated and left Coach Bill Edwards with 
nothing but glittering memories. “Replac- 
ing men who were able to do so much so 
well is going to be no easy task,” he says. 
Edv\ards will start with four very good Ti- 
gers. however, and build from them. End 
Rod Miller, Fullback Octavian Pechar, 
Halfback Bob Harvey and Guard Fred 
Musone are as good as they come. Defensive- 
ly, six regulars are left, but the quarterback 
situation is the bleakest it has been since 
Edwards arrived in 1955. Gene Laughman 
and Steve Wise have played just long enough 
to throw 1 1 passes. 

If Edwards cannot finagle Wittenberg's 
fifth OC championship in five years. BALD- 
WIN-WALLACE looks ripe enough to win 
its first in more than 20 years. The Yellow 
Jackets have three good linebackers in Dave 
Dourm, George Kapear and Mike Martin, 
and there arc six lellermen ready for five 
positions in the defensive line. The olTense 
is not flashy, but it will ntovc the ball. 
Quarterback John Terakedis is ably sup- 
ported by Jim Jones. Fullback Joe Yore 
runs hard and blocks well. Bob Balogh 
heads a fine selection of ends. Tliese and 
the rest of 26 letterinen could fly the Yellow 
Jackets past Wittenberg and everybody else 
in the way. Coach Ed Sherman has a 124- 
41-7 record at MUSKINGUM and because 
Sherman always seems to get the most out 
of what he has, the Fighting Muskics will 
be near the lop of the OC again. Twenty 
lettcrnicn return, including All-OC Fullback 
Donn Foutz, Tackle Mark DcV'illing and 
Middle Guard Tom Dillard. The defense 
will be sound, and if Muskingum gels past 
Baldwin- Wallace on September 25, it could 
be a championship year at New Concord. 

At Granville, Ohio, Coach Keith Piper 
has 30 lettermen to fortify DHNISON's 
single wing. Tailback Denny Price is among 
them, and Price led the OC in rushing and 
scoring last season. Fullback Sam While 
will be missed, but sophomore Eric Ivary 
could supply needed inside power. As usual, 
the Big Red has a stingy defense, but the 
fact that it docs not have lo play Wittenberg 
could prove a curse in disguise. 

Coach Gordon Larson has 26 lettermen 
left at AKRON but insists he faces his big- 
gest rebuilding job since he arrived in 1 961 . 


“If our youngsters don't develop quickly 
we're in real trouble,” he says. The Zips lost 
five starters in the offensive line in addition 
to All-Confcrcncc choices Darrington Seals 
at halfback and Jim Wehner at defensive 
tackle. Halfback Jim Braccio and Tackle 
Doug Thompson must take the initiative. 

It looks like another year of fun. fun. fun 
at FINDLAY, Ohio. Coach Byron (By) 
Morgan's Oilers won nine of 10 games be- 
fore losing to Sam Houston State in the 
N A I A semi-finals— and there are at least 24 
rea.sons ftwo dozen lettermen) why Findlay 
should be just as good in 1965. The biggest 
reason of all is Halfback Allen Smith, w ho 
as a sophomore led the NAIA in rushing 
(1,070 yards) and scoring (102 points) and 
made the Little All-America team. Now 
that he has experience it is anyone's guess 
what he will do. No less important reasons 
for optimism are Quarterbacks Jim Culler 
and Marlin Terry, who combined for 12 
touchdown passes, and Defensemen Bill Bin- 
glc and Jerry Savoy, who tossed opposing 
ballcarriers around like wadded newspapers. 

If the Oilers arc going to grin just a lit- 
tle less, it probably will be HILLSDALE 
of Michigan that dampens the fun. Their 
November 6 game at Hillsdale should be a 
Michigan vs. Ohio State in miniature. (Find- 
lay won last year 34-12). The Dales have 
yet to lose more than three games in a sea- 
son under Coach Muddy Waters (82-1 S-4) 
and rarely have they done that, dazzling op- 
ponents with T, wing T, single wing, bal- 
anced and unbalanced lines and spread for- 
mations. ”We just don't have any glaring 
weaknesses this year," admits Waters, whose 
strengths, he does not admit, are glaring. 
Thirty-three lettermen have returned and 
Little All-America Halfback Bruce Mc- 
Lenna is among them. McLcnna is a 6- 
foot-3, 220-pound 9.9 sprinter who trans- 
ferred from Michigan, gained 553 yards last 
season, scored 13 touchdowns, caught 10 
passes for 223 yards and was drafted as a 
future by the Detroit Lions. End Larry 
Fowler, Quarterbacks Pat Brown and Tom 
Zientek, Tackle Bob Mallendick (drafted 
by the New York Jets), Guard Gary Hills 
and 250-pound Center Jerry Rigclinan make 
the Dales almost loo good for everybody 
they play— except Findlay. 

Ever since Hillsdale urned independent 
in 1961, ALBION'S Britons have enjoyed 
delicious success around the Michigan In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Association. Coach 
Morley Fraser makes predictions like, "It 
will be another dogfight for the title this 
year," but more than likely the Britons will 
fare as well as they did in 1964, when they 


won all eight starts and outscored the oppo- 
sition 226-41 . 

The days of George Bork are gone at 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS, but the Huskies 
still managed lo tie VV'estern Illinois for the 
Interstate Intercollegiate championship in 
1964. As usual the Huskies are the team to 
beat, but one may look for surprises from 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN. The Chippewas 
have steady quarterbacking in senior Pat 
Boyd and steady running in Bob Foldcsi, 
Joe Wciton and Jamie Gent. It is up to the 
Chip defense lo make Central a litlist. 

Either WESTERN ILLINOIS’ Art Dufel- 
mcier is preparing his co-champions for a 
hard fall or he has plans that depend upon 
surprise. During spring practice Dufelmcicr 
said — loud enough for everyone to hear — 
“Western Illinois wilt need to pull some 
great upsets to stay out of the cellar. Only 
spirit will keep the Leathernecks from fin- 
ishing last." 

The Indiana Collegiate Conference is 
about as even as it can get. BUTLER. a per- 
ennial leader in the league, had to defeat 
Evansville in the last game of 1964 merely 
lo share the title with four other teams. IN- 
DIANA STATE and BALL STATE will be 
the strongest contenders this time, but Butler 
—big. mobile and well coached under Tony 
Hinkle— is the one they must beat. Quarter- 
back Joe Purichia threw for 874 yards in 
1964, and Halfback Dick Dullaghan was 
the Bulldogs’ most valuable Bulldog. VAL- 
PARAISO'S Crusaders will miss Quarter- 
back David Lass, but the defense is bigger. 

BRADLEY and DRAKE are both hard- 
working members of the Missouri Valley 
Conference except during the football sea- 
son, when for three months they play the 
role of carefree— or careless — independents. 
Both teams throw the ball every chance 
they gel. Bradley has one of the best passers 
in Quarterback Bob Caress, who completed 
161 of 288 attempts last year for 1,964 yards 
and 17 touchdowns (second in the nation). 
Ron Royer of Drake is less spectacular, but 
he is no addict of the quarterback sneak, 
either. In two years he has completed 123 
of 234 passes for 1,623 yards. 

At Carbondale, 111. there is another fine 
passer, but if he misses, watch out! De- 
fense is nowhere lo be found. Jim Hart of 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS has thrown for 
2,635 yards and 27 touchdowns in two years 
and, without bothering to add the bloody 
totals, his opponents have done more in re- 
turn. But look for marked improvement 
over last year's 2-8 record. 

SEWANEE Is in Tennessee, but it plays 
in the College Athletic Conference, and 
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lately it has played well. It was tied for first 
place lust year by SVASIIINGTON OF SI. 
LOUIS, but the Tigers appear to have too 
much quality to sulTcr a similar indignity 
this full. Washington lost Quarterback 
Claude Fra/ier. Fullback Jerry Maher and 
llalfbiiL'k Jim Powers, among others, but it 
dws base a defense, for all but Sewanee. 

•Shortly before the opening game last year 
NOR HI F AST M IS.SOU R I STATE'S Mau- 
rice (Red) Wade .said; "I feel the coming 
season can be classified only as a rebuilding 
year." The Rulldogs ’•rebuilt" with seven 
wins in nine starts, and that means a second 
straight Missouri Inlercollegiaic Athletic 
Association title is imminent, if only be- 
cause Halfback Mike Richardson has been 
All-League three years running. Tackle-End 
Rich Rhodes made it la.st full and Half- 
backs T.J. Jackson and Sharron Washing- 
ton ran for 1,161 yards. 

PARSONS COLI.HGF. of Fairfield. 
Iowa is an independent that acts like one. 
The Wildcats reull.i get around- Parsons will 
meet teams from seven dtffcrcni stales in 
1965 (Texas, New- Mexico, Michigan. Illi- 
nois. Missouri. South Dakota and Iowa) 
and can assure a rough Salurd.iy for every 
one of them. The VS'ildcats won six of nine 
last year and have 22 experienced players 
back. Quarterback Gary Gardner is gone, 
and he threw for 1,566 yards and II TD.s 
before he hurl his knee and missed the last 
four games of 1964. Daynor Prince, how- 
ever. learned quickly enough when he took 
over: Prince completed 91 of 1.15 for 1.092 
yards and 10 touchdowns. But. of course, 
there were receivers. End Steve Gilliatt 
topped the NCAA's college division with 
81 catches for 984 yards and 12 touch- 
downs. while Halfback Charlie Moore ran 
for 240 and caught pusses for 371 more. 
They arc both back. The line is big. 
Enough said? 

STATE COLLEGE OF IOWA lied North 
Dakota and North liakoia Slate for the 
North Central Conference championship — 
and so impressed u selection committee that 
it won the right to beat Lamar Tech in the 
Pecan Bowl. Fullback Randy Schultz is 
ready for his senior season at SCI, and he 
is good enough to make <iiiy team be plays 
on the conference favorite. Big. blond and 
bruising, Schultz has gained 1,899 yards so 
far — and. with a pro contract just around 
the corner it is doubtful that he will case 
up in 1965. 

SOUTH DAKOTASTATEandNORTH 
DAKOTA will be fast on Iowa's heels. 
State's Jackrabbits have the passing in Quar- 
terback Ron Meyer (176 of 134 for 2,476 


yards and 15 touchdowns in two years) and 
receiving in Hd Maras (55 catches. 757 yards 
and 10 TDs in two years). What the Rabbits 
lack most is, of all things, adequate run- 
ning. North Dakota will make everything 
clo-se— and just could win the title with its 
defense, annually hard as the frozen plains. 
1 he Sioux lost their top four running backs, 
but Quarterback Corey Colchour appears 
ready for a superior year, and in the line the 
Sioux look like the Packers. 

Following the three-way NCC tic. 
NORTH DAKOTA STAFF went on to 
beat Colorado Western in the Mineral Bowl. 
The line, led by F.nds Lowell Linderman 
and Center Gene Gcbliards. will be even 
better than it was — but 10 letiermen backs 
arc gone, including both experienced quar- 
terbacks. and that's enough to cost the 
Bisons a shot at the championship unless the 
defense is strong enough to earn them one. 

CONCORIllA won the Minnesota Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Conference title last year, 
beat Linfield in the NAIA playoff and tied 
Sam Houston Slate 7-7 in the champion- 
ship game. Though five teams may fight it 
out this year, look for the Cobbers to win 
again simply because 12 letiermen are back, 
including Little All-America Fullback Dave 
Heide. The burly 225-poundcr steamed for 
993 yards last year, averaged 5.6 yards per 
carry and may be expected to elaborate on 
that in 1965. The most formidable opposi- 
tion will be furnished by ST. JOHN'S, which 
welcomes 26 letiermen back this fall and 
plays Concordia at home November 6. 

ST, N0RB1:RT. 5-2-2 last year (includ- 
ing a tie with Hillsdale), will be fortunate to 
match that record again. Little All-America 
Dave Jauquet heads a strong front four on 
defense, but that is all the Green Knights 
have going for them. 

COF. CORNELL and RIPON— Midwest 
Conference iri-chanipions last year — arc the 
teams to watch again. GRlNNKl.L may 
make the first division if its sophomores 
come through. For CARLLTON. 0-8 last 
year, any victory would be an improvement. 
Almost three dozen Icttermcn arc back at 
KEARNEY STATE, and if they arc not 
enough to make the Antelopes the best in 
the Nebraska College Athletic Conference. 
Ouanerback Neil Katip is. He completed 
87 o.' 160 passes for 1,287 yards in 1964. 

THE WEST 


In the California Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation the football coaches act out a cha- 
rade called musical transfers. Each sumnicr 


they scurry about the slate persuading ju- 
nior-college stars to play for their team in 
the fall. The trick of the game is to land an 
unknown beauty and then to profess com- 
plete ignorance of his abilities. When the boy 
runs back the opening kickoff 85 yards for 
a touchdown in the first game and kicks the 
extra point, the practical CCA A coach looks 
around deadpan and asks. "W'here'd he 
come from?" 

The current champion at musical transfers 
is LOS ANGELES STATE’S Homer Beatty 
— but he had an edge. When Beatty came to 
l-.A. Stale in 1963 he brought with him the 
best players from his Santa Ana JiiniorCol- 
Icgc team, the 1 962 national champions. The 
Santa Ana group won two straight CCAA 
championships, 16 of 1 7 games and the last 
12 in a row. Beatty's quarterback was Dunn 
Martcen, a 6-foot 185-pounder who set 
seven school records for passing and total 
olTense and was the finest quarterback in 
the league both years. 

Martcen is gone now, as are 14 other iei- 
icrmen from last year, among them four 
Ibesidcs Martcen ) w ho signed pro contracts. 
The Diablos do have 17 experienced men 
back, the best of v\ horn is Ray Jones — an All- 
Conference halfback who hopes he can play 
quarterback this year with equal efficiency. 
Jones averaged 6.5 yards per carry last year 
and showed flashes of the same brilliance in 
the spring game when— as a quarterback — 
he carried 12 limes for 125 yards and ran 
back a kickoff 55 more. Behind him in the 
backtield are Allan Roman and Tom Rainey 
at the halves and 210-ptvund Ray Chavez 
at full. Tackles Don Davis I Ail-League) and 
Jim W'caiherwax, both 255 pounds, and 
Guard Bill Reece lead u line that will average 
something over 220 pounds per man. At the 
conclusion of spring practice. Beatty said; 
"We hope to solve our depth problem with 
some junior-college transfers." Assuming he 
will, the Diablos should have enough to re- 
peat as CCAA champions and even run 
their winning streak to 22. 

Before he left on a little recruiting trip of 
his own, SAN DIEGO STA 1 E s Don Cory- 
ell said. “WeTI have to gel three more good 
offensive linemen if we're going to beat our 
best opponents." It was certainly not ends 
Coryell was after— the Aztecs have two of 
the finest anywhere in the touniry in l.eon 
Slandndgc (drafted by San Francisco) and 
Gary Garrison (drafted by Philadelphia and 
San Diego). Garrison caught 78 pas.se.s 
last year for 1,272 yards and 15 touchdow ns. 
The defensive line will be refurnished around 
268-pound Middle Guard Larry Martin, who 
is the fastest man on the team except for 
roiiimni'il 



Wt*'r«* lia])|iy lo sc<* people takin" an 
ititeresl in our fan-jet engines. 

You mighl call it fatherly pride. The 
fan-jet uas an American Airlines in- 
vention in the first place. 

So you can imagine the mixed emo- 
tions Kc have, now that other airline.s 


have these engine.^ on a number of 
their planes, too. 

But if (for some strange reason) you 
do lake another airline, you ought to 
ask for one of their fan-jet flights. Just 
to see w hat it’s like. 

Fan-jets get you off the ground 30% 


faster than ordinary jets. It's kind of 
impressive, .seeing an airplane do what 
it’s supposed to do, so briskly. 

Of course, asking American if you'll 
gel a fan-jet is a w aste of time. 

We haven't taken anybody up in an 
ordinary jet in years. 


American Aii’liiies 
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Garrison and 9.7-sprintcr Bob Jones, a start- 
ing halfback- The I-formation Artccs led the 
nation's small colleges in scoring (averaged 
42.3 points a garnet and total olTcnsc (aver- 
aged 422.6 yards a game) in 1*)64. but the 
backfield was all but leveled by graduation. 
The man San Diego will miss most — Tail- 
back Jim Allison— led the NCAA's college 
division in rushing. Hut— you guessed it — 
help will come from JC transfers. A JC 
transfer of a year ago. Don Horn, had a 
line spring at quarterback. I he nucleus of 
an excellent team is there, but whether San 
Diego can upset the l>iablos in the league 
race — and in their October 16 game— de- 
pends upon the success Coryell had during 
this summer's junior-college tour. 

FRF-SNO STATE has 20 junior-college 
transfers. State starts with three nonconfer- 
cncc games, and this might give it time to 
develop into the kind of team that can chal- 
lenge the two leaders. "Everything— our of- 
fense in particular— depends upon how 
quickly the transfers come along," says 
Coach Phil Krueger. .All-League selections 
Paul Warkentin at center and Tailback Dave 
Plump (a San Francisco future who inter- 
cepted seven passes last year) both return, 
as do 220-pound Fullback Bill Aston and 
Harry .Miller, another line tailback. 

LONG BEACH STATE finished third 
last year and could be there again or higher, 
Long Beach's proudest transfer is Quarter- 
back Jack Reilly, who was the best junior- 
college passer in the country last year, com- 
pleting I73of.t01 passes for 2.207 yardsand 
Hi touchdowns. Seventeen Icttcrmen were 
lost, but the same number return, among 
them Halfback Les Shy and Tackle Roy 
Schmidt, a Green Bay future. 

SACRAMENTO STATE lost Little All- 
America Tackle Bill Fuller and Little All- 
Coast F.nd Ciary Kelley. But I'J Icttcrmen 
are back, and they're good enough for the 
Hornets to repeat as winners in the Far 
\\cstcrn Conference. Quarterback Bob Mil- 
ler and Fullback Mike Clemons supply the 
desired blend of passing and running. Close, 
however, will be HUMBOLDT STATE with 
Joe Sarboc. SAN FRANCISCO STATE, 
titlist three years running, missed its fourth 
in l'i)64 when it eould only tie Sacramento 
State in the (inal game. Seventeen of the 
Golden Gators' 24 best players arc gone, 
and it looks like a year of reconstruction for 
Coach Vic Rowen. He will build around .Ail- 
FW'C Halfback Tom Piggcc. End Mike Mey- 
er and Quarterback Don McPhail. UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS 
will have the running in Glenn DuFour and 
Phil Stewart and the passing in Jim Wilcox. 


But the Aggies do not have the linemen or 
defense to improve much on last year's 3 6. 

Quarterback Terry Durham will throw 
more at LINMFl.D. but not well enough or 
far enough to catch WILLAMETTE in the 
Northwest Conference. 

"If you can have a sound team when you 
don’t have enough tackles, then wc have a 
sound team." says Coach Jim Sweeney at 
MONTANA STATE. The Bobcats out- 
scored Big Sky opposition 74-61a.st year and 
finished 7-4 overall, including a 28-7 win 
over Sacramento Slate in the Camellia Bow I. 
Tackle shortage or not. Quarterback Ray 
Foley. Center Terry Albrecht and five good 
halfbacks arc enough to earn the Bobcats 
another Big Sky championship. 

THE EAST 


Owning a good quarterback is like having 
more water than you need: both are some- 
times taken for granted, as WAGNER COI - 
LEGE of Staten Island is now finding out. 
It has neither Dan Coughlin (who was 
more than a good quarterback, he was the 
best the school ever had! nor water. Cough- 
lin was so good, in fact, that Wagner didn't 
lose a game last year, won the Middle At- 
lantic Conference championship (Northern 
Division), outseored the opposition 202 
points to 67 and finished third in the ballot- 
ing for the Lambert Cup. Were Coughlin 
back this year the Scahawks would win the 
title again with case. W'ith .in even belter 
defense they probably will win it anyway 
and lead the East’s small colleges — but it 
won't be easy this lime around. 

Coach Bob Hicks has two men trying out 
ftir Coughlin's job— Lou Moskal and Rich 
Salinardi. The chances arc he will choose 
.Salinardi because be can throw a football 
belter than Moskal. This is important be- 
cause Little All-America End I7ick Kotilc 
is still around and Hicks wants a quarter- 
back who can get the ball to him, the way 
Coughlin did. 

Even with Kotite playing. Wagner soon- 
er or later is going to find it necessary to 
move the football on the ground. When it 
does, Halfbacks Chuck DiStuulo. Ed Mar- 
tin and Mike Kelly, fine runners all. should 
respond admirably. On defense the Sca- 
hawks arc stout, and it may be this stout- 
ness rather than the running or passing that 
returns the MAC championship to them. 

ALBRIGHTandUPSALA will contest for 
second place, unless Albright’s new quarter- 
back. Roy Shclihammer. docs even better 
than expected. In that case Wagner will be 


contesting for second place. Albright won 
eight of nine games in 1964, and the only 
one they lost was to the Seahuwks 27-8. 
The interior line is as strong as before, with 
All-Lcaguc Center George Gamber return- 
ing. along with Guards Bill Kopp, Dick 
Horst and Paul Chaiet. The Lions arc thin 
at tackle and end. but Coach John Potsklan 
is hoping for help from some fine newcom- 
ers. The problem; the help has to arrive 
in time to upset Wagner in the homecoming 
game October 23. 

"Our chances arc good for a good sea- 
son." says L'PSALA’s John Hooper. W'hal 
the Vikings need is a power runner, and 
Hooper is hoping lyO-pound Jim Kon/el- 
man, a freshman fullback, is his man. Oth- 
erwise. the backfield is in able, experienced 
hands with Joe Valen/aiio at quarterback 
and Kich'c Davis and Tom P.ipa at the 
halves. The offensive line is also experi- 
enced. bu* some Vikings may have to go 
both ways. If so. the lack of reserves would 
hurt. 

JUNIATA has a good quarterback in 
Gary Sheppard and a good end in Bob 
Pascalc .ind will make a fourth-place finish 
exciting. Just about all MORAVIAN has 
is Halfback Bill Dry and Fullback Hunk 
Nehilla. The season may .seem awfully long 
for the Greyhounds by the time they reach 
mid-Oclobcr. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL, un- 
beaten in eight starts last year, will be MAC 
Southern Division favorites again. The rea- 
son? Quarterback Seiki Murono. described 
by his coach. George Storck. as "the of- 
fense." He led the division in passing, punt- 
ing and total offense last year. 

DREXlL's backs arc small and quick, 
so the Dragons will put the ball in the air 
to keep them from getting racked up. Both 
lines should be strong — stronger than last 
year's if Drcxcl can replace All-League 
Guard Chuck Nicssner. Don llarmaiuck 
started three games at quarterback in 1964 
and completed 46', of his passes. End 
Chuck Farrell has led the team in receiving 
for two years now and expects to do it again 
— maybe enough for Little All-America 
consideration. Fullback Skip Lombardi is 
the best of the backs, but not good enough 
to pull the Dragons to a Southern Division 
championship. 

It mailers little that SUSQUEHANNA 
is not eligible for an MAC title (not enough 
league games), because the Crusaders arc 
not about to win it. Susquehanna lost every- 
one in its starling backfield and that in- 
cludes 1,600 yards' worth of rushing pro- 
vided by Halfbacks Larry Lrdman and 
roiiliiiiml 



Now. Rum in a new light! 

Ronrico is lighter than any rum you ever tasted. 

In fact, it’s Puerto Rico’s lightest. Yet it gives you 
all the flavor you could ask for. So ask for it. 
Then sit back. Relax. And light up your favorite drink. 

RONRIGO 

General Wtne and Spcriis Company, N.Y.C., 80 Proof 
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for Mur/itee feJi'fure that lasts 


A fashion-leading cardigan should have a young and swinging approach. It should have great shape. Rich and shaggy 
texture. A fresh quality. When it has all these— and they last — it has Kodel. "Bristol” sweater in a blend of virgin Texas 
mohair and Kodel polyester . 18 sporting colors. Made to sell for $16.95. (Slightly higher in the West.) By BRENTWOOD. 

COUNT ON KODEL... MEMBER OF THE EASTMAN KODAK FAMILY 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC.. 260 .MADISON AVC., N.Y., N.Y. Kodel it (he iredrmerk lor Ceeimenpolyexer fiber. Enlroen mekn only (be fiber. n»( lebriceor (armeno. 




SMALL COLLEGES conilnufd 


John Vignonc. Sophomore Quarterback 
Nick Lopardo has a fine arm and chances 
arc the Crusaders will throw a lot more 
in 1965. 

Independent NORTHEASTERN. 5-3 
last year, i.s due for improvement. Fullback 
Bob Cappadona, drafted by the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers and Boston Patriots, carried for 
842 yards and eight touchdowns in 1964. 
•'He is the most powerful runner I have ever 
coached," says Northeastern's Joe Zabil- 
ski. The Huskies' big problem is finding a 
quarterback; he will come from three can- 
didates— Mike Rogers. John Pedroli and 
Joe Zapustas. The line is as good as it was 
last year — when it was not bad. 

EAST STROUDSBURG STATE, noted 
for its fine defensive teams, is no different 
this year. The Warriors won the Pennsyl- 
vania State College Conference title last 
year, but to repeat again they will be depend- 
ent on sophomores. Glen Ray. at 5 feet 5 
perhaps the smallest quarterback in the 
country, was All-League last >ear and might 
be all-something-bigger this season. Half- 
back Barry Roach is the Warriors' best run- 
ner and pass receiver, and he. too. was All- 
League. With 17 leitermen around, the 
nucleus is there for another championship 
team this season. 

If East Stroudsburg does not repeat in 
the PSCC. then look for WEST CHESTER 
STATE to take over first place. The Rams 
are green — they lost 26 players and play 
East Stroudsburg on the road in their 
second game — but their sophomores are 
enormously talented. CORTLAND STATE 
lost five starting linemen and will be lack- 
ing on defense this year. The passing and 
running might be enough, however, if the 
sophomores come through. TRINITY will 
have to outrun its opponents to win con- 
sistently. ITHACA has power, speed and 
savvy in the backfield, but a green line, 
The rookies must develop. If Quarterback 
Ed Barrett can carry the COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY, the season will be a pleas- 
ant one for Otto Graham. C. W. POST. 
4-5 last year, is taking on a tougher sched- 
ule yet. 

At TUFTS. Harry Arlanson has installed 
the wing T. It will be built around a 6- 
foot-4 quarterback, Ed Sevetz; a tiny half- 
back. Billy Alston; and a powerful halfback, 
John Cluncy; but it will take Arlanson at 
least a year to get the wing T winging. 
SLIPPERY ROCK has 19 lettermen back, 
among them Halfback Tom Wilt. Guard 
Frank Lucido and Tackle Bob Wingen- 
roth. As usual, however, the schedule is 
difficult. END 




Quaker State your car- 
to keep it running young. 


The secret of youth for your car’s engine is 
just this simple. Keep it on a diet of Quaker 
State Motor Oil. Quaker State is made 
only from 100% pure Pennsylvania — the 
world's most costly crude oil. It keeps your 
car on the road, out of the repair shop, 
saves you money. Ask for Quaker State 
by name — your best engine life preserver, 
QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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He's a fifth generation Beam who makes 
light, smooth Jim Beam Bour- 
bon, and has for over 52 years. 

For six generations the Beam 
family has made Beam Bourbon 
to the same exacting formula 
set forth by Jacob Beam, the 
founder, 170 years ago. Since 
that lime it has been . . . One 
Family, One Formula. One 
Purpose. The World’s Finest 
Bourbon Since 1795. 
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accurate andrugged 

BRUNTON^ COMPASS 


The new Brunton* Compass Is paltern- 
ed after the Brunton^ Pocket Transit, 
famous with surveyors, explorers and 
sportsmen. These features make the 
Brunton* Compass the best you can 
buy; 

■ Sapphire jewel bearings Induction damping 
—allows quick, accurate readings Needle lilt- 
needle locks tor reading and when case is closed 
B Built-in level— increases accuracy s Water- 
proof. dustproof s Mirror— for shaving and sig- 
naling s Snap-ring— lor carrying on belt without 
case s Declination adjustment— for adjusting 
to true north. 


Your compass will be mailed the day 
your order Is received. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed or your money back. 


SPECIAL; firunlon- Compare— SIS.tS 

Leather caie with bell loop— 54.10 


Wm. Ainiwerth I Sone, Inc., Dept. S| 

2151 Lawrence St., Denver. Colo. 80205 

Enclosed is check or M.O. for 5 

Send rne compasses end leather cases. 
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THE COLLEGE GAME IS BEST 

BY JOHN UNDERWOOD 


Pro football is for fat linemen quarterbacks who cannot run and coaches who never vary an 
offense. So argues the author, who adds it is but a pale imitation of the intercollegiate brand 






TUc thing that stimulates a conviction, 
that really makes it hrvinhe. is that there 
is always some latterly intelligent friend 
saying something, or somebody doing 
something, to inspire an argument, i 
happen to be dedicated — not just for the 
purpose of this article, but uncondition- 
ally dedicated — to the persuasion that 
college football is a better game than 
professional football. Better esthetically, 
because there is more art and imagina- 
tion to it. better technically, because it 
is better coached, more entertaining, 
certainly more inspiring, more mean- 
ingful, more colorful, more — oh, but 
what is the use of rushing the argument 
through in the first paragraph? 

This faith was rekindled recently by 


two events of little importance to any- 
body but a convinced man. First, a col- 
lege coach from the Midwest was lulling 
a group of us into a conversational tor- 
por telling of his team’s prospects over 
lunch at an Italian restaurant — somc- 
w here in Pennsylvania, if you must have it 
pinpointed — when 1 became aware, as 
one hears a doorbell ringing in his sleep, 
that what he was saying was that he had 
put in "a lot of pro-style" stuff. Wail a 
minute. 1 thought, mentally snapping to 
attention. W'hat do you mean: pro 
style? Volleyball, wrestling and a 4-3 de- 
fense? Is that what you are putting in? 
What on God’s earth for? There was a 
despairing in my stomach. It was not 
from hunger, though we had not yet 



been served. Had my college friend em- 
braced (he heresy that pro is synonymous 
with perfection, that the professional 
game is the ne plus iiltru of llte elite and 
his, the college game, that of the prole- 
tariat? Did he not realize that his attempt 
to copy the professionals and their 
highly etVicieni. calisihenic pitch-and- 
caich was demeaning? 1 would have in- 
terrupted immediately but at that mo- 
ment was taken with the more basic urge 
to filch the anchovy from his antipasto, 
so 1 let him ramble on, not wanting to 
divert his attention. 

A few days later came the second tem- 
blor. In an account of a pro game on 
the West Coast I read that George Mira, 
the San Francisco quarterback, had 
thrown his hcinict down in anger during 
a game with Cleveland. Mira was frus- 
trated because his receivers were drop- 
ping his passes, The receivers were frus- 
trated because .Mira threw the ball too 
hard. The receivers had complained of 
this to the correspondent (I get a picture 
of this big, hulking professional football 
player, hands out in supplication in the 
dressing room; “Gee whiz, guys, it liuris 
when Georgie hits me in the hands with 
the ball"). 

That was not the part that got me, 
though, because Mira used to drill the 
ball when he played at the University of 
Miami, too. and .Andy Gustafson, the 
Miami coach, did the only logical thing 
— he found ends who could catch Mira’s 
passes and who would be grateful for 
that extra step on the defense that a 
sharply throw n ball allows. The part that 
really got me was that the correspond- 
ent assured his readers that at least Mira 
was learning to stay in the pocket. Not 
completing many passes and not gain- 
ing many yards, but Staying in the Pocket. 
It read like a chapter in a book on the 
cliches of pro football. “Chapter 12; Stay 
in the Pocket. Subtitle: You Can’t Gel 
to Heaven with a Scrambling Quarter- 
back." (Procoaclicsdo not remake every 
player they hire, they just give the illu- 
sion of tr>ing.) 

Well. George Mira was a great quar- 
terback before he went to the 49ers for 
professional rctinemeni, a great, scram- 
bling quarterback, the most exciting 1 
have ever seen, with an arm equal to 
that of Babe Parilli when Parilli was at 
Kentucky, and the thing about Mira was 
that he could run as well as pass. In short, 
he was the complete quarterback. If the 
49ers wanted somebody to pose back 
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there, somebody with the form and the 
agility of the Statue of Liberty, more 
in the mold of the classic pro quarter- 
back. they should have traded for Ed 
Brown or Dick Wood or George Blanda. 
Those boys know how to stand still in a 
disintegrating pocket and take their 
medicine. 

A few nights later, not having satisfied 
my itch for postulating the case, I made 
my feelings known to a lawyer friend at 
a dinner party in Wilton, Conn. 1 knew 
him to be a passionate New York Giant 
fan— he hud had a traumatic experience 
when the Fordham Rams gave up inter- 
collegiate football — and as such a hard- 
ened cliche addict. 

For example, he is all the time low- 
rating the American Football League by 
insisting it is still five years away from 
equality with the NFL. My usual re- 
joinder (1 offer this because it also serves 
to undercut the notion that there is a 
large proficiency gap between the col- 
leges and the pros) is that the football 
player who has played three years in 
high school and four years in college has 
already reached maturity, or is not far 
from it. Asa parallel: the baseball player 
who has not had at least one trial with 
a major league club by the time he is 22 
or 23 probably never will. Many football 
players become jaded even before they 
arc college seniors — college coaches call 
it “senioritis," and it is a malady that 
has struck down many a fine team — and 
never again play as well as they did w hen 
they were younger. 

n 

evidence of the maturity of 
kv the good college player is the Col- 
lege All-Star game. The collegians have 
won over the NFL championship team 
more times than seem possible when you 
consider they work together only two or 
three weeks prior to the game and are up 
against a unit - the best in pro football 
- that has been hand-tooled over a pe- 
riod of years. The collegians have won 
three of the past 1 1 games; eight of those 
games weie very close, and it is likely 
that had Otto Graham, the All-Star 
coach, known more about his personnel 
before the second half (he did not dis- 
cover John Iluarte until then) he would 
have beaten the Browns last month. 

To further illustrate the powers of 
youth; four rookies made the Pro bowl 
starting lineups last year. In other years 
great college quarterbacks like Sammy 

9f) 


Baugh and Bob Waterfield led pro teams 
to world championships in their rookie 
seasons. Last year the Minnesota Vi- 
kings, without a player over 26 in their 
starting offensive lineup, with a team 
that had less professional experience 
than seven of the eight AFL teams, and 
a scrambling quarterback t Fran Tarken- 
ton) to boot, finished tied for second 
in the NFL’s Western Division. 

“How can you say such a thing?" my 
lawyer friend shouted. I knew he would 
get emotional, so I had steered him into 
the foyer away from the other guests. 
He has a shrill courtroom voice. My 
argument— 1 had also told him of my 
two recent experiences — he reasoned 
correctly, was a feeble one if it depended 
on a college coach’s admission that he 
was switching to a pro-style offense and 
my own personal, unreasonable high re- 
gard for scrambling quarterbacks. What 
was wrong with my eyesight, anyway? 
Hadn’t 1 seen Y. A. Tittle’s spiraling 
touchdown passes winning for the New 
York Giants over and over on Sunday 
afternoons at Yankee Stadium? What 
greater excitement, what greater profi- 
ciency than that? Good Old Y. A. And 
Del Shofner and Gifford and Webster. 
Was I not aware that a record six million 
people went to sec the pros play last year, 
and that millions more watched on tele- 
vision? The pros must be doing some- 
tJiiiif: right, he said. 

I said that 1 would not dispute the six 
million in the stands and the millions 
more panting in front of their TV sets, 
that they were probably richly enter- 
tained. 1 enjoy the pro game myself. It /j 
entertaining. But the pros’ rising attend- 
ance figures were no more germane to 
the issue than the record 24 million who 
watched the colleges play last year (an 
attendance increase for the 1 1th straight 
season, for the reader’s information). 
The difference was, and any reasonably 
discerning college observer would know 
this, that the pro fan wasn't seeing foot- 
ball. 

Pro football, I went on hurriedly, for 
the lawyer’s mouth had flown open, is 
exactly what you have presented it to be, 
a highly entertaining creature of tele- 
vision. an In sport perpetuated by the 
piquancy of the forward pass and the 
admen of Madison Avenue. If it were 
what its devotees claim it is — the logical 
postgraduate extension of the college 
game — it would not have taken 30 years 
to get off the ground. Before TV, pro 


football was a game played for mill 
hands and factory workers and did not 
require the sophistication it now has. 
But promoters discovered the thrill fac- 
tor of the quick touchdown and made 
pro football show- business, so exciting 
that you can barely stand it without a 
commercial or a station break. Mill 
hands and factory workers cannot get 
tickets anymore. 

•'Enough of that sociological twad- 
dle,” the lawyer said testily. “Get down 
to basics.” 

Well. I said, the college game is tech- 
nically better because it is more diversi- 
fied, or less one-sided, whichever way 
you want to put it. It is not stereotyped 
and does not resist change the way the 
pros do. It engenders more spirit and 
emotion among participants and spec- 
tators. an intimacy the pros can never 
hope to achieve. It operates on a more 
exalted plane, because of its traditions 
and because it is involved in the educa- 
tion of the participants. (Publicity agents 
do not become college presidents, but 
one did become president of the Nation- 
al F'ootbad League.) 

“NVait a minute, wail a minute, wait a 
minute!” My friend was shouting and 
holding up both hands. We were now' 
surrounded by dinner guests. What did 
1 mean, technically inferior? What did I 
mean, no diversity? 

Consider this, I said. Almost every pro 
team runs from what is known as the 
pro-slot offense (two running backs, a 
split end and a flanker) but what in real- 
ity is pa.ss, pass, pass, ati nauseam. And 
they all at least begin with a 4-3 defense. 
Where is the diversity in that? The pros 
arc stereotyped. Exchange the jerseys be- 
fore almost any game and you wouldn’t 
be able to tell the difference unless you 
were knowledgeable enough to spot an 
individual's characteristics — like Lenny 
Moore’s taped shoes and long stride or 
Paul Hornung’s goat shoulders or Roscy 
Grier’s big belly. 

Which is another thing; How many 
college coaches would pul up with all 
that whale fat you sec tunning loose on 
pro fields? Darrell Royal of Texas would 
die if he saw one of those bellies on a 
Texas guard. At Alabama, Paul Bryant 
would simply exile the offending player 
to another county. The next time you 
watch the introductions before a pro 
game on TV check how many jowls shake 
when the players run onto the — 

"One thingal a time,” the lawyer said. 
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Two seconds 

with the all-new Argus instant- 



And there’s no wrong 
way to do it.This is the camera 
that ends all the guessing and 
fiddling. All? AH. 

Just drop in the Kodapak 
movie film cartridge 
and shoot. 

The Argus 822 
|j-) is as simple and 
as foolproof as a 
movie camera can 
be. 

,« But you’ll like it 
\ for a completely differ- 

ent reason: Because it’s so 
versatile. It can do just about 



everything but position your 
subjects for you. 

You start with the clear- 
est, brightest home 
movies you ever saw. 

Then you begin 
adding professional- 
caliber “special ef- 
fects” to every foot 
of film you shoot. 


And you’ll have fun . 
shooting! Here’s why: i ^ 

Remote control fea- 'w ^ 
ture lets you star in the very 
same movies you shoot. 

DataScope Viewfinder 
shows you what your lens set- 
tings are during filming. 

Automatic Electric Eye 
guarantees you a perfect 
exposure every time. 
Special Filter System 
“tells” the camera automatic- 
ally when you change from in- 
door to outdoor shooting, or vice 
versa. 

Wide Angle and Telephoto 



you’re loaded 

loading Super Eight Movie Camera. 


converter lenses, rugged carry 
ing case and many other ac- 
cessories are available. 

Unique Keyboard 
Console adds Hollywood- 
style “special effects”, like 
Slow Motion 
and Electric 
Zooms. 

You’ve never 
seen so many excit- 
ing features built 
into any one camera. 

And the sleek, no-nonsense 
lines of the Argus 822 are so 
smoothly professional-looking, 
you’ll be proud just to carry it! 

Here’s the surprise: 

The whole shooting match is 
under $200. 




To show off your perfect 
Argus movies you’ll want the 
perfect Super Eight Project- 
or. It’s the all-new Argus Show- 
master 872. 

Thisonethreadsitselfauto- 
matically,so all you do is flip 
: the switch and sit back for 
home movies as trouble-free 
as the ones you see downtown. 
Less than $125. 

Both of these . 
beauties are at 
your camera deal-'^ 
er’s right now. 

And remember 1 
this: Like all Argus products they 
are covered by that incredible 
Argus unconditional guaran- 
tee. It protects you for one full year, 
not just from “defec- 
tive materials and 
workmanship” but 
from everything, in- 
cluding kids, dogs and 
accidents. 
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"A point of order. It is evident when you 
say ‘no variety' that what you mean is 
you don't understand the subtleties of 
the pro offenses and the variables in a 
4-3 defense.” 

I know what 1 can see and sshal 1 can- 
not, I said, and as an inspector of the col- 
lege game 1 know the college coaches 
will try anything — single wing, double 
wing, spreads. I formation with motion, 
1 with a shift. V. split T. short T. tackle- 
eligible passes, double flankers, scat- 
backs. pilot-backs, ratbacks. coonskin- 
hatbacks. When one mode of attack 
phases out — the Notre Dame box or the 
buck lateral — they quickly go on to an- 
other. Each team has a personality: it 
will vary from coach to coach, from sec- 
tion to section, from conference to con- 
ference and within conferences. H'cry 
Saturday there is an interesting new 
team to play. College coaches learn to 
adjust their game to the players on hand : 
the pros pick through that talent and 
make it adjust. The pros will not change, 
because they cannot afford to risk an 
image of failure. It’s box office, brother, 
box ollicc. Red Hickey pulled the shot- 
gun offense on the NFL a few years ago. 
and when it backfired on him the next 
year he was laughed out of the league. 

So. in their effort to settle on a formula 
for sustained entertainment, the pros 
have perfected the pro slot — the passing 
game — to the exclusion of all else. In the 
line they learn to push and .shove and 
maul each other, those 250-pounders, 
and the quarterback gets carle blanche 
to throw 40 passes a game. Davey 
O'Brien once threw 60 in a game for the 
Eagles. Three years ago Sonny Jurgensen 
came w ithin three passes of equaling that 
dubious record, Y. A. Tittle made life- 
twTittof it— hethtew i.un.OT IS+ayear. 
Last year only three NFL teams. Green 
Bay, Pittsburgh and Minnesota, rushed 
for more yards than they passed. The 
Chicago Bears passed 70''| of the lime. 

There is. furthermore, a myth that 
pro ends and Hankers have a unique, se- 
cret understanding of how to run a pass 
pattern. Television's isolated camera is 
taking care of that. 1 1 always show s a fa- 
miliar tableau. The end runs downfield. 
cuts in — or out or slants or buttonhooks 
or docs something else that he first 
learned in high school - and the quarter- 
back throws him the ball. As simple as 
that. No mystery. 

My lawyer friend had been standing 
mute for some lime and I thought it safe 


to pause for breath, but when I did he 
grabbed the initiative — cunning little 
barrister that he is. 

"No running attack, eh? No diversity? 
Did you know that Allie Sherman is go- 
ing to the wing T this year? Haven't you 
heard of Jimmy Brown, Jim Taylor. John 
David Crow? What about Cookie Gil- 
christ and Keith Lincoln in that other 
league? W'hat about Vince Lombardi's 
big back offense at Green Bay?" 

I agreed that Green Bay was a refresh- 
ingly different cup of split T (the 
pun went unrewarded, but I enjoyed it 
immensely). Obviously. Lombardi, w hen 
he was learning under Red Blaik at 
Army, paid no attention to pro coaches 
who were at that time saying it was im- 
possible to move a 250-pound tackle far 
enough to gel a running game going. 
Lombardi could not but think a 240- 
pound guard could move a 250-pound 
tackle at least part of the time, and 
eventually he proved it. Allie Sherman 
will have to coach up to college stand- 
ards to make the wing T work. Sure, the 
ground game is tougher on the partici- 
pants, but football is supposed to be a 
contact sport. The good run is still the 
most exciting play in football. Interest- 
ing. too. is what happens when you run 
the ball better, the things that open up 
for you. The most effective quarterback 
in the league last year was Bart Starr of 
Green Bay — a "running" team. The most 
effective passing team was Minnesota, 
with Fran Tarkenton doing all that ri- 
diculous scrambling. Compared to Tar- 
kenton, half the quarterbacks in the 
NFL run like Pete Rozellc. And do not 
overlook the injury factor. According to 
the Classic Pto QuartcTback Instruction 
Booklet, bad boys who run out of the 
pocket get hurt. Perhaps Tarkenton did 
not read that part. Babe Parilli once told 
me he’d rather get hit a glancing blow 
running from a red-dogging defen.se 
than have it cascade down on him. 

"I am tired of hearing about scram- 
bling quarterbacks," said the lawyer. 
"Let's get back to where you said there 
were no good running backs in pro fool- 
ball." 

1 did not say the pros do not have 
good running backs, I corrected him. 
They have great running backs. They 
gel the best the colleges can offer. They 
just do not have great running aiiacks. 
No self-respecting college coach, cer- 


tainlynot John McKay or Ara Parseghian 
or Bobby Dodd, would prepare an of- 
fense that did not include a reverse trap 
or two, a few counters, a bootleg, a scis- 
sors. some rollouts, some post-turn block- 
ing. You sec sucker traps in the pros, 
but you seldom sec effective two-on-one 
blocking. There is little faking. You al- 
most never see a sustained drive, the kind 
that takes the heart out of a defense. 
The line play is not crisp, it is just vio- 
lently heavy. College coaches in private 
call it pushing and shoving. They could 
add: illegal pushing and shoving. A col- 
lege official refereeing a pro game would 
be throwing penalty flags all day. And 
the handoffs. Oh. the handoffs. I saw' 
the Brow ns try what looked suspiciously 
like a reverse in the championship game 
w ith Baltimore, and the play was so badly 
executed. Paul Warfield could not have 
gotten to the ball in a taxi. If an oppos- 
ing team pulled a double reverse on a 
pro defense the defense would^onsidcr 
it unethical. 

Look here. I said, producing a page 
from the Sunday New York Times. I had 
kept it folded in my pocket hoping for 
this turn in the debate. Obviously, you 
w ill say, 1 had stacked the deck and. ob- 
viously, that is what I had done. Any- 
way. the page had stories of three pro 
exhibition games. The six teams involved 
rang up these yardage totals rushing the 
football: 21 yards, 49 yards, 113 yards. 
87. 15 and 48 yards. The average for 
the six teams was a paltry 55.5 yards’ 
rushing. Devastating. I said. 

"Who got the 113?” asked the lawyer. 
He sounded rather subdued, it seemed 
to me. 

Cleveland. I answered and that means 
Jimmy Brown. Which is another point. 
The pros don't block. Do you know/ 
w hat a look-out block is? It's what college 
coaches call some of the blocks they see 
executed in the pros. The blocker makes 
a pass at an onrushing lineman, turns 
and yells, "Look out!" to the quarter- 
back. Jimmy Brown is one of the best 
look-out blockers in the business. He 
may be the greatest running back in the 
history of football, but he wouldn't play 
first team for a lot of college coaches 
unless he learned to block. 

A college player blocks, gets up and 
blocks again. 1 once saw an LSU line- 
man block four different men on one 
play. The college player may not know- 
the subtleties the pros talk about, is 
liable to make more mistakes than the 

continued 
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Perfect .... for your engagement 


Love and romance are captured forever in the 
brilliant stylinj^ of every Keepsake diamond en- 
jrajrement ring. Each setting is a masterpiece of 
design, reflecting the full brilliance and beauty of 
the center diamond ... a perfect gem of flawless 
clarity, fine color and meticulous modern cut. 
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Satisfy your smoking taste 
with MiABISOiNJ Little Cigars 
...even without inhaling! 


• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip, crush-proof box. 


THE COLLEGE GAME • 'mtiminl 


pro and will not conserve his energy as 
well. Bui he is reckless and daring and 
unconcerned about his personal safety. 
He swui-im on a ballcarrier. He pursues. 
He is easily inspired. Football is not his 
life’s work, it is his sport. Red Blaik of 
Army believed that the extra weight and 
the attitude of the professional combine 
to work against him when he is called 
on to go beyond his immediate responsi- 
bility — pursuing a fleeing ballcarrier or 
blocking down field. College teams thrive 
on going beyond. 

There is charm even in the imperfec- 
tion of the college game. Johnny Unitas 
will spot and hit a receiver in the clear 60 
yards away almost by instinct. Beautiful, 
On the other hand, there is the possibility 
that the quarterback at Morphine Tech 
will not sec his man at all, and he may 
not be able to throw- 60 yards. But cool 
perfection can be deadly dull. The pros 
have done that to place-kicking, made 
it dull. I would rather sec a man fall off a 
bench than watch Lou Groza kick a 50- 
yard field goal. The pros have the posts 
on the goal line to make fleld goalseasier, 
and they have great kickers like Tommy 
Davis to kick 186 extra points in a row 
and Groza to kick 198 field goals. There 
is no such thing as a goal-line stand in 
pro football, because every team has a 
kicker. He comes in just in time to cheat 
the fan out of something exciting, like a 
touchdown when it's fourth and one on 
the five-yard line. 

■‘It IS hardly an endorsement," Said the 
lawyer, rallying slightly, “to say that col- 
leges thrive on imperfection. How easy 
to please can you be w hen you are taken 
with fuinblcd passes and failing kicks? I 
can watch that in my side yard. My 10- 
ycar-old docs it every day.” 

But you cannot go to a pro park and 
see the kind of team Notre Dame had 
last year, with that great balance, that 
splendid blend of passing and running, 
that defensive team that did not cat meat 
all week so it would have an appetite for 
Saturdays. The Southern California team 
of 1962 was such a team. It rushed for 
189 yards a game, passed for 149 and 
won 1 1 straight. Balance and diversity. 
It had a sprint-out quarterback named 
Pete Beathard — he is now teaching some 
of that radical stuff to the Kansas City 
Chiefs of the AFL — and an attack that 
nioved. Coach Johnny McKay used the 
I formation, shifted to the V. used mo- 
tton, flip-flopped his line, even had the 
temerity to use an end-around. 


Which brings up two additional points. 
By and large, pro coaches are faceless. 
They are credited with being the great 
minds of football but, w ith the exception 
of Vince Lombardi, there has not been 
a real innovator, an iconoclast, in pro 
football since Paul Brown, Of the pres- 
ent group, there are the Svarcs and Shulas 
and Bones Taylors. Lou Saban coached 
one year in the Big Ten, at Northwestern, 
and did not win a game. Only Mike Hol- 
ovak could be called a successful college 
coach: he won 49 and lost 29 in nine 
years at Boston College — and he has 
done well with little material on the Bos- 
ton Patriots. Joe Kuharich is doing a line 
job at Philadelphia, and he is a bright 
man, but he could not win in four years 
at Notre Dame. Blanton Collier, coach 
of the champion Browns, barely made it 
over .500 in eight years at Kentucky. 1 
do not mean to discredit these men. I 
just say they do not measure up to the 
giants of college football — the original 
thinkers like Bryant. Wilkinson, Tatum, 
Dodd and Leahy. After years of study- 
ing the pro game Blaik once said, "1 
don't learn anything from the pros." 
Darrell Royal tried coaching in the pros 
one year, in Canada. Me had a successful 
season, but when it was over he said he 
felt as though it had been a waste, "like, 
what good have I done? And what do 1 
do now?” 

My lawyer friend shook his head sad- 
ly. “What you are now going to tell me," 
he said, "is that the college game is bet- 
ter because it has tradition, because play- 
ers listen to half-time talks, because it 
gets you rip/u here when the band plays 
On. Wisconsin! and when Alpha Tau 
Omega wins the prize for the best home- 
coming float. You are going to say that 
you like cheerleaders, card sections, 
crowded fraternity dances, leggy major- 
ettes and cow bells.” 

Precisely, I said, but there is more to 
it than that. The game began with the 
colleges, and the history of it is wonder- 
ful. i like to hear again that story about 
Kr-79, the secret play, beating mighty 
Stanford for Columbia in the Rose Bowl. 
I like to read about the bowlers, the top- 
pers and the pneumatic headgear, or the 
lime when the players parted their hair 
in the middle and w ore it long to cushion 
the blows. I like the things they wrote 
about the Poes of Princeton: "Arthur 
Poe is back, smaller than ever.” I like to 
think that Ted Coy of Yale really did 
say. “The hell with the signals. Give me 


the ball." And the nicknames. Those 
great nicknames. Germany Schultz. Mr. 
Inside. The Cipper, Choo Choo Justice, 
Pat (the Kangaroo) O'Day. Slinging 
Sammy, Whizzer White. The idea that 
someone would say. “Fight fiercely. Har- 
vard,” actually chokes me up. Once I 
heard a gray-haired old lady, a professor 
of astronomy at the University of Michi- 
gan, give a rousing speech to a pep rally 
on the quadrangle in front of the uni- 
versity library. She did it in a soft voice. 
The snow was coming down on her gray 
head. “Go, Blue." the little old lady 
professor said. It actually sent shivers 
up my spine. 

The essence of college football is some- 
thing the pros cannot duplicate. There 
is a spirit about it, a drawing together. 
People identify with a college team, and 
it is totally unlike that tenuous iden- 
tification a pro fan may feel for two 
hours on a Sunday afternoon. College 
football is the alumni, the parents of 
the friend down the street, the girl sit- 
ting next to you in the library, the lo- 
cal restaurateur who rides around with 
“Beat ’Em Bucks" painted on the side 
of his station wagon. 

It is a game of ancient rivalries that 
inspire genuine loathing, not for a week- 
end but for a lifetime. It is traditional 
games, whose meaning is deep — Army 
vs. Navy, Ohio Slate vs. Michigan, USC 
vs. Notre Dame. Clcmson vs. South Car- 
olina — no matter how bad the records 
may be, how low a team is in the stand- 
ings. In Texas a rule of thumb is that 
you dress up for the college game and 
down for the pros, because the one is 
the heavy drama, the other fun but of 
no great consequence. 

College football is Mormon schools, 
Quaker schools. Baptist, Catholic, neo- 
aihcistic schools, poor-boy and rich-boy 
schools. It is a game for towns like Aus- 
tin. Texas; Boulder, Colorado: South 
Bend, Indiana; Fayetteville, Arkansas — 
far away from the blackened cities and 
the skinned infields of ba.schall parks, 
up where you can see Ml. Rainier in 
the background, or look out over Lake 
Ca> uga, or just get on top of a stadium, 
up there on the last row, and took out 
on a campus like Wittenberg. Colorado 
Western or Kansas State. The people in 
Busch Stadium on Sunday afternoon 
would never understand that. 

"Rah rah," said my friend the lawyer. 

Rah rah is right, 1 said, and reached 
for the hors d’oeuvres. end 
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Plymouth just bought you a heap of air 



See all your favorite televised games on 

PlYMOVni SPORT 
SPECTACULARS 

V J 


NCAA FOOTBALL 

NBC-TV 

SEPT. 18th 

California vs. Notre Dame 
Georgia vs. Alabama 
Utah vs. Arizona 
Indiana vs. Kansas State 

OCT. 2nd 

Washington vs. Ohio State 

OCT. 23rd 

Notre Dame vs. Southern Cal. 

NOV. 20th 

Michigan vs. Ohio State 
Yale vs. Harvard 
Kansas vs. Missouri 
Arkansas vs. Texas Tech. 

NOV. 25th 

Nebraska vs. Oklahoma 

DEC. 4th 

Maryland vs. Penn State 


PGA GOLF 

Sports Network (SNI) 

OCT. 23rd 

The Sahara Invitational, 

Las Vegas. Nevada. 

DEC. 11th 

The Palm Beach Tournament, 
Palm Beach. Florida. 


AFL FOOTBALL 

NBC-TV 

SEPT. 2Gth 
New York vs. Buffalo 
Kansas City vs. San Diego 
Houston vs. Oakland 

OCT. 10th 
San Diego vs. Buffalo 
or 

Kansas City vs. Denver 

OCT. 31st 
Denver vs. New York 
Houston vs. Buffalo 
Oakland vs. Kansas City 
Boston vs. San Diego 

NOV. 21st 
Houston vs. New York 
Oakland vs. Denver 
Kansas City vs. Boston 

NOV. 28th 
Boston vs. New York 
Houston vs. Kansas City 

DEC. 5th 
Buffalo vs. Houston 
Denver vs. Oakland 

DEC. 18th 
Houston vs. Boston 


ROSE BOWL GAME 

NBC-TV 

ROSE BOWL PARADE 

CBS -TV 

JAN. 1st 

From Pasadena. California. 

THE WORLD SERIES 

NBC-TV 

OCT. 6th 

The first game. 

OCT. 11th 

The fifth game. 

OCT. 14th 

The seventh game. 

Radio 

World Series— same games as TV. 


Check local TV listings 
for telecast in your area. 

You can also see Plymouth in action 
on the Bob Hope Chrysler Theater 
Wednesday nights, NBC-TV. 
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VIP FURY BELVF.DERE VALIANT BARRACUDA 
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Three shi>is got by him. but 
Jean Paul Bcimondu made 
enough diving stops (below) 
to hold ofT Les Cscrocs while 
his own team, which goes by 
the name of Les Polymuscles, 
also scored three limes to tic 
in a siKcer ntatch at Cannes. 
‘ We'll play regularly next year," 
said Belmondo, "and I will be 
the goalie— when my movie 
commitments permit it.” In- 
deed he will. Belmondo owns 
the team. 

On a flight to Jackson Hole. 
Wyo,, Lynda Bird Johnson 
wasted no time lining up some 
press corp.s members for a little 
bridge, but the game did nut 
really get going until the plane 
landed at Kansas City, where a 
new player got on. Nor w as there 
then any confusion as to the 
sides. Said Lynda Bird: "O.K.. 
Mother, let's take them.” And 
they did. 

One of the founders of San 
Krancisco's newest bank. Fish- 
erman's National, is Joe Di- 
Maggio, and so it is not un- 
natural that the bank should be 
located down in the wharf area 
where Joe grew up. And what 



exactly will Banker DiMaggio 
do? "Me? Oh, I guess I'll be 
some kind of vice-president or 
something." 

Missouri Pacific railroad em- 
ployees never have any difficulty 
telling when President D. B. 
Jenks is planning one of his an- 
nual hiking vacations. To get in 
mountain-climbing trim, one- 
time Yale crewman Jenks for- 
sakes the elevator of the MoPac 
building in downtown St. Louis 
one floor at a time. About a 
month before his vacation he 
leaves the elevator seven floors 
below his office. By the time he 
is ready to take on Yosemite, 
the fetons or Glacier National 
Park, the MP president is hik- 
ing up the full 22 stories. 

Former Heavyweight Boxing 
Champion Lzzard C harles now 
works for the State of Illinois as 
a SlOO-pcr-week driver's license 
examiner. "I have no debts." he 
says. "Also none of the more 
than SI million I made as a 
fighter." Besides a portfolio of 
investment lemons, Charles has 
an extensive collection of jazz 
records and a good bass fiddle, 
about equally useless. "I never 
hear either," he sighs. “Our 
apartment throbs with the Beat- 
les or the Dave Clark Five. My 
daughters, Deborah and Leith, 
are nuts about those guys. The 
walls arc plastered with their 
pictures. It's outrageous." 

Billy Haughlon, the most suc- 
cessful driver in trotting history, 

I traded sulky and whip for riding 
breeches and mallet to play polo 
for Lexington, Ky.. against Lan- 
caster, Pa. Despite his stated 
I intention before the game to 
I "slay out of the way." Haiigh- 
ton, in his first polo contest, set 
! up a goal that put Lexington in 
front. Lancaster, however, came 
back to win 8-5 befoic 1, 000 
spectators, and Haughton. win- 
ner of 2.3fX) races and over S8 
million in purses, was still look- 
ing for his first victory at polo, 
lie hud prcviou-sly succeeded 
with Thoroughbreds and hunt- 
ing horses, however, and he was 
laying plans for his new sport be- 


fore he had dismounted. "Stout 
Fellow," he mused to Mrs. 
Haughton, "is small and quick. 
. . ." "Oh. no." said his wife, 
who is smaller and quicker, "you 
arc not going to make a polo 
pony out of my horse.” 

"Keep Bull Fighting Out of 
Minnesota," appealed 150 bill- 
boards around the Minneapoli.s- 
Sl. Paul area. Five weeks later 
came the sequel- "Victory An- 
nounced," screamed the same 
billboards. "Bull Fighting Can- 
celled in Minnesota." To Rudy 
Buschwit/. president of a Min- 
nesota building materials firm. 
Plywood Minnesota Inc., and 
perpetrator of the advertise- 
ments, it was just a joke, but 
at least some people took the 
appeal literally. Boschwiiz got 
several calls from congratula- 
tory aniiviviseclionists. one of 
whom has been bombarding him 
with literature on the subject 
ever since, not to mention an- 
gry howls from the hotbloodcd 
Swedes who had been looking 
forward to those bullfights. 

Reporters trooped dutifully into 
the home of I,awrcnce O’Brien 
after his appointment as Post- 


master General, but before Mrs. 
O'Brien could say "welcome" 
one of Washington's most close- 
ly guarded secrets was out. There 
on a wall for all to .sec was a 
framed golf card giving the de- 
tails of a nine-hole match played 
at Burning Tree Golf Club. The 
results; Larry (O'Brien's 19- 
year-old son) 48. Lyndon .lolin- 
$011 49. "Oh pshaw,” said a 
blushing Mrs. O'Brien, turning 
on the nio$t exquisite diploma- 
cy. "L.B.J, deliberately lost to 
young Larry.” 

It took some doing to top the 
sweet young things parading 
around Forest Hills last week 
in their ofT-thc-shouldcr fishnet 
tennis costumes but, by golly. 
Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman. 
tennis' 78-year-old grumle 
dame, did just that, modeling 
a grass-length beauty ibdow) 
that was big when 23 skiddoo 
was the rage and / Love, I Love, 
I Love My Wife, but Oh. You 
Kitlvvas the tune. Not that Mrs. 
Wightman had anything against 
briefs. "Snappy," she said of 
one daring outfit known as a 
French rabbit, but as for wear- 
ing it herself, she added, “Not 
on a bet.” 
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SEATED, FROM LEFT: Richard S. Parkins. Chairman. Executive Committee, First Nationai City Bank, 

Katharine E. McBride. President. Bryn Mawr College. Elliott V. Bell. Chairman. Executive Committee, McQraw-Kill. Inc-, 

John B. Hollister. Taft. Stettinlus and Hollister. Dudley Dowell. President. Richard K. Paynter. Jr., Chairman oi the Board. 

Charles A. Cannon, Chairman of the Board, Cannon Mills Co., 

Charles D. Dickey. Chairman. Directors Advisory Council, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

Stanley Marcus. President, Neiman-Marcus Co , Devereux C. Josephs, Trustee and Corporate Director, 

Clarence J. Myers. Trustee and Corporate Director. 

STANDING, FROM LEFT' Kenneth H. Hannan. Executive Vice President, Union Carbide Corp., 

General Allred M. Qruenther. U.S.A. (Ret ), Former President, American National Red Cross, J. Harris Ward. Chairman. Commonwealth Edison Co-. 
Paul Q. Hoffman. Managing Director, United Nations Special Fund. John M. Budd. President. Great Northern Railway Co-, 

Mark R. Sullivan. Former President, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Arthur A. Houghton, Jr.. President. Steuben Glass. 

Robert A. Lovett, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co.. Fredrick M. Eaton, Shearman & Sterling, 

William S. Renchard. President, Chemical Bank New York Trust CO.. Frank Slanton, President. Columbia Broadcasting System. Inc., 

John P. Stevens, Jr., Director. J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.. Chsriet A. Cootidge, Ropes & Gray. 


Our directors. 

(If you own a New York Life policy, 
they’re your directors, too!) 

You probably recognize many of the persons pictured above 
because they are among the nation's leaders— in education, business 
and industry, and in their service to community and country. 

They are typical of the outstanding Americans who have helped guide 
New York Life for 120 years. As the representatives of our policy 
owners, these directors oversee the operation of what is now the world's 
eleventh largest corporation. Through their collective experience 
and special knowledge they help keep the Company strong, efficient, and 
progressive, ready to serve you— and generations yet to come. 
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The Big Country: sportswear inspired in the natural 
traditions of a 100-year fleece-to-fashion heritage. 

These are the wools by Pendleton. Authentic. Correct. Naturals 
for well-dressed comfort. Nothing tops 100% virgin wool for 
taking the nip out of the air without getting in the way of the 
action. Lots more to see where these come from, too. Why 
not? At belter stores. 
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PRO FOOTBALL/fo'iv/'/i Shrake 


The flanker who catches too many passes 


When poor Charley Hennigan set a pro record of 101 receptions last year his own Houston Oiler coaches 
sighed; they wanted fewer catches and more scores. As this season opened, Charley was trying to please 


D-'ck in ihe early ‘SOs when Elroy 
^ Hirsch was catching all those passes 
for the Los Angeles Rams, everybody 
knew he had a dimple in his chin and 
was called C'razylegs and could look sus- 
piciously sincere while reciting classic 
movie dialogue (“Gee. honey, you're 
swell to wait for me until after our big 
game with the Packers. I'm the luckiest 
guy in the whole world to have a girl like 
you and a keen bunch of fellows as my 
teammates"). When Raymond Berry 
came into prominence at Baltimore, what 
fan was not aware that Raymond was 
nearsighted, had one short leg and laun- 
dered his own football pants? If you did 
not know at least that much about two 
of professional football's (inesi receiv- 
ers, you were less than serious about 
the game. 

But what do you know about Charley 
Hennigan? In their best years Hirsch 
caught 66 pa.sses and Berry caught 75. 
Last year Charley Hennigan caught 101 
for an alltimc professional record. Char- 
ley who? It is likely that, outside the 
eight American Football League cities, 
more people could identify the foreign 
minister of Togo than Charley Henni- 
gan. And yet there it is. attested and in- 
controvertible: Charley Hennigan caught 
more professional passes in one season 
than any other man has ever done. 

The unconvinceables of the National 
Football League dismiss Hennigan's rec- 
ord, as they did the earlier one of the 
Denver Broncos' Lionel Taylor, for the 
reason that it was set in the AFL. That, 
to those NFL castle-keepers who arc re- 
luctant to admit they have competition 
in the country's most exciting action 
sport, means that Charley Hennigan— 
“Charley who?" they say over prosciutto 
and melon at Pete Rozellc's Sutton Place 
apartment — was running pass patterns 
against Shirley Temple. But the truth is 

coniinuni 



Even heard 
of Beam, 
Kentucky? 



This is where the fifth and six generations 
of the Beam family make light, smooth 
Jim Beam Bourbon today to a 
formula originated back in 1795. 

And for 1 70 years it has been . . . 

One Family, One Formula, One 
Purpose , , . The World's Finest 
Bourbon Since 1795. 

If you're ever in the vicinity 
. . . drop around and see this 
170 year old tradition in 
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PRO FOOTBALL runllliufil 


that A FI. defensive backs have improved 
hugely in the last few years, both in tal- 
ent and in sophistication, and Henni- 
gan's record was made in 1964. not in 
1960. Anybody who catches 101 passes 
in 1 4 games has done something remark- 
able. even if he caught them against 
Smith College. It is not easy to go out in 
the backyard and catch 101 passeslobbcd 
by your fat neighbor. 

The strtingest thing about Hcnnigan, 
though, is not that he is so little known 
in Quincy or Pascagoula. It is that his 
own coaches wish he would not catch so 
many. One factor that contributed to 
Hennigan's record, other than his ability 
to avoid defensive backs, was Houston's 
shabby season. The Oilers lost 10 games. 
“When you're behind as much as wc 
were, you throw the ball. When wc 
threw it. wc threw it to Charley," says 
Sam Baugh, who was the Oilers' head 
coach last year and now is an assistant 
to Head Coach Bones Taylor. The Oilers 
certainly did. They — mostly Ouarlcrback 
George Bianda — threw it to Hennigan 
268 times. 

Taylor, v^ho was a flanker for the 
Washington Redskins and caught the 
passes of Baugh and Eddie Le Baron, re- 
gards Hcnnigan'srecord with skepticism, 
“If they had ever thrown me 300 passes in 
one season and I only caught 150. 1 would 
think I was terrible." Bones says. “The 
only way to rate flankers is on touch- 
downs produced. If a Oankcr catches 60 
passes he ought to get 15 touchdowns, 
one touchdown for every four or five 
passes he catches. Hennigan got only 
eight touchdowns last year. The big rea- 
son was that \se had no running game. 
Wc had to throw to Charley for first 
downs that wc couldn't get by running. 
But I'll promise you Hennigan won't 
catch any 100 passes this year. If he does 
wc'rc out of luck." 

Last Sunday against the New York 
Jets at Rice Stadium before a perspiring 
crowd of 52,680— an AFL opening-day 
record Tajlor realized his intention of 
diversifying the Oiler offense. Hennigan. 
who has a pulled muscle in his left thigh, 
had his pattern called just three times. 
Two of these passes were intercepted, 
and the third was stolen by a teammate. 
Willie Frazier, for a touchdown. The 
Jets were double-covering Houston's 
wide receivers and leaving the tight end. 
Frazier, man for man. with the result that 
he caught two more touchdown passes 
as Houston won 27-21 . “Next week inay- 
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be the tight end will be shut off and 
Hennigan will be open." said Ouartcr- 
back Don Trull, who threw all three 
touchdowns and seems to have taken 
over the job from Bianda. 

Bianda. who played 10 years for the 
Chicago Bears in the NFL and then sat 
out a bit before signing as quarterback 
with the Oilers in their first season, has 
been throwing to Hennigan since Charley 
was a frightened and rather aged rookie. 
This may be news to the public but. to 
Bianda. Hennigan is a transcontinental 
celebrity. “Anybody who knows any- 
thing knows about Charley, except here 
in Houston, where he doesn't get the 
publicity he deserves." Bianda says. 
“There's all-pro guys in this league who 
made it because they gel more ink than 
Charley. Hennigan has moves, fair speed, 
quickness and agility, but he doesn't 
have the hands. The thing he does is get 
open. He reminds me a little of Jim 
Dooley (former Bear end), except that 
Charley is Haifa second faster in the 100. 
and he has the moves of Johnny Morris, 
except that Charley is three inches taller. 
Charley has that extra something that 
makes him catch a ball that is thrown 
too far." 

The manner in which Hennigan 
catches the ball has been vigorously crit- 
icized. He prefers to cradle a pass. Ivend- 
ing over the ball like an anxious mother, 
hugging it to his stomach and wrapping 
his arms around it. After a busy after- 
noon Hennigan's chest and stomach are 
the color of rare beef. Hennigan defends 
the method on the reasonable ground 
that it works. When he first reported to 
the Oilers as a 25-ycar-okl biology teach- 
er from Mindcn, La., where they make 
boilers and dump-truck beds, he could 
not have caught a cricket if it had hopped 
into his uniform bag. He expected to be 
dismissed at any moment. But the Oiler 
end coach of that first groping year was 
Mac Spcedic now' head coach at Den- 
ver — and Spcedic saw something in the 
tall, thin, nervous ex-paratrooper. Char- 
ley had gone to LSU one year on a track 
scholarship helorc moving on to North- 
west Louisiana State, where he was a 170- 
pound dive halfback whose job was to 
block for Charley Tolar, now the Oiler 
fullback. “I've heard that somebody said 
Mac Speedic was the only pro end coach 
who ever earned his salary,” says I Icnn i- 
gan. “I’m not qualified to talk about 
that, but he's the reason I'm in ihegamc- 
Everybody else wanted to cut me. He 


lolil me if 1 went, so did he." Hennigan 
caught the first Oiler touchdown pass 
in I960, and Bianda threw it. 

Since then Hennigan and Bianda liave 
been reliant companions. They have had 
the awareness of each other's tendencies 
that is vital between quarterback and 
receiver. "George is a leader,” Hennigan 
says. "Me has that aloofness, that hair- 
line ability a leader must have for mak- 
ing people want to go with him but not 
letting them intrude. He knows where 
I'm going to be when he calls a pattern. 
In our first game 1 ran a post pattern and 
was covered and broke to the outside. 
George threw the ball where 1 was sup- 
posed to be. but I wasn’t there and it was 
intercepted. He told me I should never 
break a pattern again unless he was in 
trouble or something — and I haven't. A 
receiver's job is to gel where the quarter- 
back thinks he's supposed to be and to 
get there fast. You don't diddle around 
with a lot of fakes unless you have to. 
If you come out running a lot of fakes 
and the other side is in a zone you look 
like a clown anyhow." 

Hennigan's faking is good — so good 
that when San Diego Coach Sid Gill- 
man gave Lance Alworih several reels of 
lilm on the .^FL's better receivers to 
study, .‘\lworth threw away the rest and 
merely watched Hennigan. 

In five years Hennigan has relined his 
feints, but he makes them conform to 
the situation. His specially is the sideline 
pattern, and he relies on recognizing the 
defense immediately, so as to know how 
best to arrive at his appointed location. 
If a cornerback is backpedaling. Henni- 
gan likes to come straight at him, crowd 
him. feint and go. If the cornerback is 
standing with his feet pointing in and 
looking through the flanker toward the 
quarterback, as the Jets’ cornerbacks do. 
Hennigan will gi\c the man a move to- 
ward the inside, then break outside while 
the cornerback is trying to untangle his 
feel. Hennigan also talks to the corner- 
backs. "They know i'm not going to 
maim them, and I want them not to 
maim me. " he says. "If a defensive back 
is bad with his knees, hitting late, some- 
body will get him sooner or later. We hit 
hard, but why not be friendly about if.’ 
With a rookie, though, you can’t get 
much conversation, because he's loo 
scared. So you give him a suficrior smile 
to let him know you'll have him out of 
the league right away.” 

When Hennigan finished at North- 


west Louisiana he played briefly in Can- 
ada on a team that used a two-fullbaek 
offense and utilized the flanker to throw 
option passes and block the linebacker 
on sweeps. That did not wear well with 
Hennigan. "But I did learn there was 
such a thing as a flanker. ” he says. "Un- 
til then I’d never heard of the animal." 
Back in Louisiana he taught high school 
biology and then drove to Houston with 
Tolar for a trial with the Oilers. In his 
pocket Hennigan carried his teacher's 
paycheck — S270.62 for a month’s work. 
"It was lough in camp, hot and with 
130 guys, and people fainting, but when- 
ever 1 wanted to quit I pulled out that 
paycheck and looked at it and started 
hustling again," he says. "Those years I 
laid out of the game didn't hurt me 
much. I'm 30, but 1 have just five years 
of pro scars. Most 30-ycar-old players 
have 10 years of scars." 

Hennigan got into a contract dispute 
with the Oilers this season when he 
asked for a raise over the S21,000-pcr- 
year three-year contract he signed last 
year. If the Oilers had yielded to his argu- 
ment that rookies were being paid much 
more than a proven athlete who had 
caught 101 passes, professional football 
would have fallen into anarchy. "1 want- 
ed more money." Hennigan says. "When 
you've lived close like I have, you're 
afraid of going back to living close. But 
1 don't blame the club.” When he can no 
longer make his moves, Hennigan. who 
has a master's degree in elementary edu- 
cation. will leave football to fish and to 
teach and to live on his farm in Louisi- 
ana. What he wants this year is to catch 
half as many passes, score twice as many 
touchdowns and. from his relatively safe 
place at the flank, watch Houston's run- 
ning backs scramble through for the first 
downs that used to rest in Hennigan's 
cradled arms. "A flanker on a team that 
has a good running game is on vaca- 
tion," he says, "except that this league's 
defensive hacks have gotten so much 
belter and 1 seldom sec single coverage 
anymore. But one thing 1 really like is 
to recognize a weak-side blitz and then 
hear the quarterback recognize it, too. 
He'll audible a deep pattern for me, and 
1 know all 1 have to do is beat the cor- 
nerback man for man and we have a 
touchdown." In that moment of joy, 
when he is running free, it docs not mat- 
ter that the folks in C'hillicoihe know 
about Elroy Hirsch's dimple but not 
about Hennigan's blue eyes. end 
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HORSE RACING/ lVA///?ey Tower 


A Ribot and a Tom Fool lead all the rest 


Between them, Graustark (Ribot) and Buckpasser (Tom Fool) have won 11 of 12 2>year'Old races but they 
probably will not meet until next winter in Florida. Then, every start will be a prelude to the Kentucky Derby 


O gLkn I’liipps of Old Wcslbury. N.Y. 

and Fred Hooper of Coral Ciables, 
Fla. arc a couple of wealthy horse own- 
ers and breeders who have been around 
long enough lo appreciate the fact that 
the fortunes of their fascinating sport 
often take vseird turns. Hooper, for ex- 
ample. won the 1945 Kentucky Oerby 
with Hoop Jr,, the lirsl Thoroughbred 
he ever owned and for whom he paid 
only SI0.200. In the years since, the cy- 
cle of success brought him happy returns 
with such horses as Olympia. Crozicr 
and Admiral's "Voyage. During many of 
those fat years for Fred Hooper. Ogden 
Phipps was just another also-ran of an 
owner. 

Last week Phipps and Hooper sat 
down to lunch together in the direc- 
tors* room at Chicago's Arlington Park, 
Phipps had llown out to watch his fine 2- 
year-old. Buckpasser. play the favorite’s 
role in the S335.475 Arlington-VVashing- 


ton Futurity. Hooper was on hand to 
see if his bay colt. Tinsley, could put up 
a challenge to this eastern champion. 
Throughout lunch well-wishers leaned 
over to shake I’hipps's hand and to tell 
him they had heard that Buckpasser was 
virtually unhealable. Fach time Phipps 
smiled, almost shyly, and replied, “In 
about three hours wc'll all know a lot 
more about this colt.'* .M'ter Phipps and 
liis son, Dinny, marched ofT to their box. 
Fred Hooper — who had sal silently dur- 
ing most of this — said. "It's a mighty 
nice feeling to own a trump card like 
that." 

Buckpasser was indeed a trump last 
Saturday as he won the .seven-furlong 
Futurity by half a length over long shot 
Fathers Image to take down the richest 
purse. S190.475. ever awarded to a win- 
ner of a Thoroughbred race in this coun- 
try. (The word Thoroughbred is used 
because in the recent Labor Day meet- 


ing at Ruidoso Downs, N. Mex. a quar- 
ter horse by the name of Savannah Jr. 
ran 400 yards in 20 3 10 seconds and 
thereby won SI 92.730 of a gross purse 
of S419.460 for his owner, Tulsa Car 
Dealer Ray Calcs. ) 

In the course of the 1 :23 it look Buck- 
passer to run his winning streak to eight 
(and his overall record to eight victories 
in nine starts) he increased his own bank- 
roll to S375.35 1 and ail but sewed up the 
2-year-old championship for 1965. If 
Ogden Phipps wants to be greedy about 
picking up loose change throughout the 
fall Buckpasser could go well over 
the half-million mark in earnings. Fortu- 
nately he is not the greedy type, and it 
is now likely that after the September 25 
Futurity at Aqueduct, Buckpasser may 
get a long rest before starling his 3-ycar- 
old and Triple Crown career at Hialeah 
next winter. 

When this strikingly handsome son of 
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TOOK ARCH WARD STAKES BY SIX LENGTHS 


Tom Fool and Busanda docs reach the 
end of the Miami trail he will be stabled 
not very far from the only top 2-year- 
old in America that he has not already 
beaten or. in fact, even raced against. 
His rival there will be John Galbreath's 
undefeated Graustark. a big. leggy. chest- 
nut son of Ribol and Flower Bowl, who 
has won his only three starts by seven, 
nine and six lengths respectively. Normal- 
ly. of course. G rausiark would have been 
in the Arlington race last week, but he 
has been having trouble with his under- 
pinnings, F.ven before he won his only 
slakes race, the .Arch Ward on August 6. 
Graustark was developing a shin splint 
on his left foreleg. On August 21 Vet- 
erinarian Alex HarthitI lired the splint, 
which is slightly to the outside and two 
inches down from the left knee, in almost 
the identical spot where a splint devel- 
oped on Kentucky Derby winner Lucky 
Debonair. 

Graustark may be all the wondrous 
things that Chicagoans say he is but on 
the strength of only one stakes victory 
(as compared to live by Buckpasscr) he 
will have to settle for second billing for 
the time being. It is just about certain 
now that Graustark, who also has one 
rather suspicious-looking ankle, won't 
make it to the starting gate again this 
year. Thus his return to competition will 
coincide with Buckpasscr's winter sched- 
ule at Hialeah, putting Hialeah's Gene 


Mori one up on Santa Anita's BobStrub 
in the drawing-card battle for Kentucky 
Derby attractions. 

in all fairness it must be said that 
Buckpasscr did not look as impressive 
winning in Chicago last week as he had 
two weeks earlier in the Hopeful at Sara- 
toga. This lime, however, he had no 
trouble at the starting gate. He bounced 
out of there with the rest of the Held. 
Heavy rain had fallen on .Arlington two 
days before the Futurity, but some sun- 
shine and a good deal of w ind combined 
to accomplish a good dry ing job on the 
morning of the race. The track was called 
■■fast” but. in fact, was still somewhat 
dead and therefore a bit tiring, and Sat- 
urday’s jockeys noted that the going on 
the rail was considerably better than the 
outside. 

Buckpasscr came out of No. 8 stall, 
giving his rider, Braulio Bae/a. no im- 
mediate chance to gel to the rail. It is 
doubtful that he could have made it in 
any case, for Arnold Hanger's Demon 
Dyno rolled out of the inside stall and 
immediately went to the front under 
Jockey Ken Knapp. Buckpasscr stayed 
out— and out of any possible trouble — 
while just to his inside and slightly be- 
hind him was Our Michael, considered 
his most serious rival. Demon Dyno in- 
creased his lead from two to four lengths 
by the lime the 10-horse field had 
reached the three-eighths pole. At that 
point Buckpasscr was six lengths behind 
in fifth position, and Baeza quickly real- 
ized that if somebody didn't go after the 
leader pretty soon a speed horse like 
Demon Dyno might get away with a 
steal. Under other circumstances Baeza 
could have afforded to wait at least an- 
other 16th of a mile before making his 
move, but he went to full throttle as 
he hit the far turn. It was a powerful 
move, too, and look him from fifth to 
first on the turn. Traveling outside of 
his field, he reached the eighth pole four 
lengths in front. 

But a funny thing happened on the 
way to the wire. Buckpasscr suddenly 
began shortening stride, as any tired 
horse will, and in the last 16th John 
Olin's Fathers Image, who had been 
stalking Buckpasscr for most of the early 
going, roared through on the inside and 
made an honest battle of it. "T wasn't 
really bothered by that other horse chal- 
lenging me." said Baeza later, "but it is 
true my horse changed his lead at the 
16th pole and began looking around." 


To which Owner Phipps added, '‘We've 
known all along that this colt likes to 
pull himself up once he makes the lead." 
Trainer Bill Winfrey noted a little sadly 
that he was disappointed to see Buck- 
passcr hang in the strclcli. but he was 
more inclined to blame it on the tiredness 
resulting from such a big move on the 
far turn than on anything else. Buck- 
passer, tired and all. went the last quar- 
ter in 25. the last furlong in l.f. 

(Winfrey's sadness may also have 
stemmed from the decision he had al- 
ready made to quit his job with the 
Phippses. His resignation, effective at the 
end of the New York racing season in 
December, was announced two days lat- 
er. He will be replaced by Fddie Neloy. 
Winfrey has eight children in Florida, 
most of them of school age. and he wants 
to be with them as much as possible.) 

Arnold Winick, who trains the sec- 
ond-place Fathers Image, was delighted 
at his colt’s showing. "If I’d had one 
more race in him we would have won." 
Winick may have a point — and he has a 
good horse.ason of Swapsand C'osmah. 

As Phipps was preparing to leave Chi- 
cago, winning Jockey Baeza was prepar- 
ing to pick up his check for S19.047. 
If he was worried about a possible de- 
cision next year — to ride Buckpasscr 
or Graustark — he was going to take 
his own time to make up his mind. As 
contract rider for John Galbreath he 
would normally be cxjsccted to ride 
Graustark. on whom he won the Arch 
Ward. But a lot can happen between now 
and Hialeah — and between nowand next 
May at Churchill Downs. Would Baeza 
care to compare the two best 2-ycar-olds 
in the country? "You really can't com- 
pare them very well,” he said in his po- 
lite, matter-of-fact way. "Graustark runs 
easily and wins by as much as he can. 
But he has only faced stakes horses once. 
Buckpasscr doesn't do more than he has 
to in order to win. and we know now 
that no kind of track bothers him. I'm 
really not surprised at anything he docs, 
because the one and most important 
thing is that he can really run." 

Fred Hooper also knows that Ogden 
Phipps’s horse can run. He watched the 
Phipps trump card win the big one, 
while his colt. Tinsley, ran a solid ninth 
all the way, beating only one horse in 
the Futurity. But he went home smiling 
anyway, because he knows, just as Og- 
den Phipps knows, that the wheel of 
fortune keeps on spinning. end 
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BASEBALL /Jack Mann 


Joe Hustle 
may bring 
the flag 
to the Reds 

That's what they call Cincinnati’s 
Pete Rose, who runs to first on 
walks and leads the league in 
base hits. His new-found double- 
play skills could win the pennant 


^The scout stared skeptically at his 
' stopwatch. It said Pete Rose had 
gone to first base in 4. 1 seconds. Mickey 
Mantle, sound of limb, had once been 
clocked in 3.1- but on a base on balks? 
They call it walking, but the Cincinnati 
Reds' self-winding second baseman is a 
onc-gaited animal. 

An all-out hustler evokes feelings of 
admiration and resentment from mod- 
ern baseball players, most of whom 
would rather see than be one. and Pete 
Rose hears it all as he runs by. Back at 
Macon. Ga. in 1962 he was "Holly- 
wood." Around the league he ha.s been 
"Joe Hustle" and a "hot dog." the latter 
a loosely applied baseball term that can 
be loosely translated to mean show- 
off. A wit in Rose’s own clubhouse has 
dubbed him "Basil" — "for basal me- 
tabolism." Pete explains. "I guess 1 
have a lot of nervous energy.” 

Rose has also been called, by Phila- 
delphia Manager Gene Mauch. the most 
valuable player in the National League, 
the first point of agreement Mauch has 
found with anyone in Cincinnati in sev- 
eral years. If the Reds stagger home first 
in the National League race, it will be be- 
cause Pete Rose learned to make the 


double play. And if Third Baseman 
Dcron Johnson’s bat wins Uim the M V P, 
it will be because Pete Rose learned to 
make the double play. 

The Reds’ pennant will have been won 
either on the playing fields of the Vene- 
zuelan League last winter or in a hotel 
room in Los Angeles in August 1964. 
Red Manager Dick Sisler was ready to 
throw the book at Rose that day in 
Los Angeles. The charge was refusal 
to obey an order. 

"He had been using bad judgment as 
a lead-off batter." Sisler says, "so I 
benched him in Houston and put Chico 
Ruiz at second base. Ruiz played well, 
and 1 told Ro.se to pick up some ground 
balls at third base in practice. He didn’t 
do it.” 

"It was a misunderstanding," Rose 
says now. "Ruiz play ed good for a week, 
and they wanted me to go to third. I 
thought they were giving up on me com- 
pletely. and it teed me off. I wanted to 
play second base. I’m a .second base- 
man.’’ He had been Rookie of the Year 
and played all but five games at second 
in 1963. 

"He told me he wouldn’t play third.” 
Sisler said, "i called him up to the 



PETE ROSE. PIVOTING PERFECTLY AS HE TRIES FOR THE DOUBLE PLAY, SPENT LAST WINTER 


VENEZUELA LEARNING HOW TO OO IT 


room and chewed him out pretty good,” 

The next day Rose looked around for 
the catching tools he hadn't used since 
he played in the l.ittle League in Cincin- 
nati 10 years earlier and. because the 
Reds' two available catchers were bunt- 
ing. volunteered to catch batting prac- 
tice. He also picked up some grounders 
at third base. Eventually, he went back 
to second and Rui/ to third, and there 
was entente again in the C incinnati camp, 
but it didn't make Pete Rose a big-league 
second baseman. 

■'He went like this." says Red Coach 
Reggie Otero, demonstrating how Rose 
would take the throw From the shortstop 
and draw back his arm for the relay, in- 
stead of flipping it in one time-saving 
catch-and-throw motion as Pitt.sburgh's 
Bill Mazeroski and almost nobody else 
can do. It took a global war to make 
a major league player of Reggie Ote- 
ro. but he learned very much about 
baseball, and about men. as he labored 
in the vineyards. 

Rose cannot explain his fixation about 
second base. It is just his position, ever 
since the coach at U'esrern Hiiis /-/rgii 
School in Cincinnati broke the news to 
Pete when he was a freshman that he was 
too small to be a catcher in anything 
but the Little League. 

Reggie Otero understood why Rose 
had to be a second baseman. ’‘It is be- 
cause that is w here his heart is." Otero 
told the Reds. “He has the desire to be a 
second baseman, and he has the ability. 
So you should make him a second base- 
man, not anything else." 

Last fall the Cincinnati management 
urgently .suggc*.sJcd to liose that he go lo 
Venezuela to play winter baseball with 
the Caracas Lions, Reggie Otero, man- 
ager. I’ctc came to play, as usual, but 
Otero came to work. Reggie's work is 
making baseball players, which he says 
cannot be done. “You cannot give them 
abilities they do not ha\e." Otero says, 
“but you can make them improve them- 
selves. You can make them work." 

Rose worked. He had not been able 
to make the double play with big-lcague 
consistency, and he was weak on balls 
lo his right. The Otero program was an 
application of the Edisonian formula: 
I'r inspiration and 99'}, perspiration. 
On the four days a week that there were 
no scheduled games in the Venezuelan 
League. Otero inspired Rose lo bring his 
glove out to the practice licld. and Rose 
perspired. 


"It is a game of departments," Otero 
says. “Throwing the ball is one depart- 
ment, catching it another. Each little 
thing is a department. The department 
here was the release of the ball. I had a 
coach hit ground balls and a kid at short- 
stop throw the ball to Rose, i would yell 
at him. It is a game of habit, you know. 
He had to get the habit. I didn't care 
where he had his feet, or whether he 
threw the ball 50 feet wild. When he 
learned lo release the ball, we could work 
on that." 

Later, when Rose learned to release 
the ball, they did. Leo Cardenas, the 
Reds' shortstop, says. “He is about 10'", 
better this year." 

“Baseball players." says Otero, “are 
like ballerinas. They must practice until 
their feet are sore and then practice some 
more." In the tropical sun at high noon, 
releasing the ball for the 150lh time, 
something besides their feet is likely to 
get sore. 

"Oh, if Pete was a different kind of 
kid." Otero says, “he would have told 
me to go to hell- He would get so tired 
he'd fad down, /‘d te// him to Cake the. 
and then we go some more. I le got mad 
one time, in the dugout. during a game. 

I lined him 500 Bs [bolivars, the unit of 
Venezuelan currency], Thai’s SI 50. 1 told 
him. "Look: you going to make big mon- 
ey next year and it ain't for me. It's for 
Pete Rose.' " 

They worked on Rose’s bunting, loo. 
“Alex Carrasquel. the old pitcher, would 
throw hard." Rose says. “Reggie would 
coach me. You see I got base hits on 
bunts this year." You see he got enough 
to lead both leagues in total hits. 

But the double play was the thing. 
Otero proudly brought a finished second 
baseman lo spring train ing at fampa last 
spring, bethought. Bill DeWiit.the Reds' 
president and general manager, inquired 
why Reggie hadn't used Rose at third 
base in Venezuela. “Because I am not a 
criminal," Otero told him. “I try to make 
ballplayers, not destroy them. If you 
don’t like wliat you see at second base, 
you put them at third." 

Tliey liked wliat they saw. So they 
shifted First Baseman Dcron .lohnson to 
third, and last Sunday Johnson had only 
one less run batted in than I964’s Most 
Valuable Player. Ken Boyer, had all last 
season. Johnson's adequuev at third let 
the Reds keep Tony Perez on the roster, 
and with the right-handed Perez and the 
left-handed Gordy Coleman plalooning, 


first base had 100 RBIs by Sunday. That 
sort of thing, despite a sometime bullpen 
and a tendency to blow four-run leads, 
had the Reds close to the head of the 
NL pack as the wire neared. 

If it seems fantastic to imply that Rose 
kept Johnson in the league, it is mildly 
fantastic to Johnson that he is in the 
league at all. The frustrations between 
the late 1950s, w hen he was considered 
the cream of the Yankee rookie crop, 
and his belated realization of stardom 
with the Redsthisyearwcrc manycnough 
lo make him a realist. He failed with the 
Yankees, which was one thing, but when 
he failed to make it with Kansas City in 
1962 he had to wonder. At the batting 
cage in Cincinnati last week there was a 
discussion of a player who felt he had 
been sent away because somebody up 
there didn't like him. “I've found that 
nobody in this game likes you.” John- 
son said. "When you're hitting, they love 
you. When you slop, they'll sell you for 
a dollar." 

Rose has not known bitterness and 
may never know it. For him it has been 
onward and upward, and he (hrnks only 
about improving. “I got to get so I don’t 
make errors." he says. *'l got 17 this 
year. That's too many." Seventeen er- 
rors is a highly respectable statistic for a 
second baseman who has played all the 
games into mid-September, but Rose 
compares himself to nobody but Maze- 
roski (who had eight errors at the time). 

“Maz," Rose said before last Satur- 
day's game, “would you please make an 
error, just so i know you can do if.'" 

Mazeroski protested that he had made 
errors, but Pirate Center Fielder Bill Vir- 
don interrupted. "Hello. M VP." he said 
to Rose, and then, to everybody: “Re- 
member when they used to talk about 
little I’ete Rose? He’s gotta be 6 feet, 
and he feels like he weighs 190." He’s 
gotta be 5 feet 1 1. but Virdon guessed 
the weight. So did Milwaukee Catcher 
Ciene Oliver two weeks ago. when Rose 
detached him from the ball in a head- 
first slide lo llie plate. Oliver couldn't 
believe it was liead-lirst. 

Rose weighed 155 when the Reds first 
signed him in I960. That winter he gained 
15 pounds while lifting crates in the Rail- 
way Express Agency in Cincinnati. The 
loading platform is about a three-base 
hit away from second base in Croslcy 
Field. The next year he went to the Flor- 
ida State League and hit 30 triples. He 
ran all the way. end 
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A tall man takes a long chance 


\A/hcn Jim Linhart arrived in Lubbock, Texas for a re- 
^ ’cent tournament he had a hard time finding a bed. 
There were rooms in the local hotels, but none of them 
could accommodate Jim's 6-foot- 10 frame. Someone on the 
housing committee suggested that Linhart go over to the 
Texas Tech campus and pose as a basketball recruit. How- 
ever. Jim used up his eligibility in 1959 when he played 
for St. Mary’s of California, which was ranked among the 
top in the country, and so he had to curl himself up in 
a regular bed. 

At 28. Linhart is accustomed to telescoping his body to 
fit the available space. He once got a lift in a Volkswagen 
from his home in Denver to a tournament in San Francisco, 
and no one who saw it will forget the sight of Jim unwind- 
ing out of the car. Yet without such free rides, Linhart 
could not attend many tournaments. He plans to return to 

Neither side vulnerable 
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Opening lead: jack of hearts 


school at Denver University fora law degree. Meanwhile he 
is assistant manager of one Denver bridge club and teaches 
at another. And occasionally, at a tournament, he gives a 
“playing lesson” — euphemistic designation of a play-for- 
pay session as partner of a master-point hunter. 

Like many of the younger western players, Jim is an ag- 
gressive bidder who has had to learn to play his cards very 
well indeed in order to makcsomeofhis more optimistic con- 
tracts. For example, the hand shown is one he played in a 
single-session championship event at the Spring Nationals 
in Cleveland, with Flo Aspell of Tucson as his partner. 

West’s opening was a weak two-bid. When it rode around 
to Linhart in the South seat, he gambled that North would 
hold a heart stopper, some help in clubs and, with the help 
of the expected spade lead, he hoped to make three no 
trump. 

West’s heart lead was disappointing and, after Jim had 
ducked the first round and put the queen on the heart con- 
tinuation, the appearance of East’s king was also a blow. 
So was East’s shift to the jack of spades. Now the only hope 
of avoiding disaster was to bring in the club suit without 
losing the lead to West, a tall order even for a tall man. 

Linhart realized that if he cashed the ace of clubs and 
East had the king that player would unload this winner 
under the ace in order to create an entry for West. So. after 
winning the spade trick with the ace, he crossed to dummy 
with the king of diamonds and led the club 7. If East played 
a low one. declarer planned to go up with the ace, hoping 
either to drop a singleton honor in West's hand or to find 
East with king and one. As you will see, this would have 
succeeded. 

But East did not give South the chance to make this 
play. Instead, he rose with the club king on the first club 
lead. Linhart ducked. Now East gave Jim one more chance 
to make a mistake. Instead of leading a diamond and forc- 
ing declarer to play the ace of clubs. East returned a low 
club, hoping that if the queen were missing South might 
play East for both the missing honors and take a finesse. 

However, Jim spurned this Greek gift. He could see no 
reason why East should give him an opportunity to take a 
finesse he could not take for himself, for certainly East 
could safely exit from his hand with a diamond rather than 
a club. So declarer climbed up with the club ace, dropped 
West’s queen and claimed three no trump, cheerfully sur- 
rendering the last trick to West’s king of spades. end 
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Crew-Sader ' 

Whenever you’re sporting it 
put on the softest, most comfortable casual sock made. 
It comes in 24 colors, solids and tweeds. 
Crew-Sader, for young men on the go. 

Xttt«r Woven* 


stretch knit Hi-Bulk Orion* acrylic and nylon in a 1 x 1 rib. One size fits 10-13. King size fits 14-16. $1.50 a pair. Another fine product of Kayser-Roth. 


GOLF / Jack Nicklaus 



What comes 
after dictates what 
comes first 


It is obvious that you can hit a good 
shot even if you follow through awk- 
wardly, for nothing you do after the 
ball leaves the club head is going to in- 
fluence where the ball goes. But a sound 
follow-through is still a vital element in 
a golf swing because it helps insure 
that everything that went before was 
done properly. What is a good follow- 
through? In general, there are three im- 
portant elements to look for: I ) how the 
hands finish, 2) how the right shoulder 
finishes and 3) the position of the head. 

Ideally, the hands should finish high. 
This indicates that you have brought 
them straight through the impact area 
and out toward the target. If the hands 
finish past and below the left shoulder it 
usually means the swing has been too 
flat or the wrists have rolled over exces- 
sively at impact. At the same time, the 
right shoulder should stay down and un- 
derneath the left. This indicates that you 
have hit straight through the ball with 
all your power, and not pulled the face 
of the club across it. Finally, the head 
should be kept down but slightly tilted, 
to the point where you watch the flight 
of the ball almost entirely out of the cor- 
ner of your left eye. This means you have 
maintained a steady position throughout 
the swing and stayed down to the shot. 


In a perfect follow-ihrougb the hands finish 
high, the right shoulder is kept down and he- 
hw the left shoulder, and the head is pointed 
rwMis ooiMN down, with golfer barely able to see to the left. 
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Great American Knits 



'Du Poni's rcRistered irademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 


News in '65 brushed knits of 80^ Orion* acr ylic, 20% mohair. The striking stadium 
stripes. The longer length. The tailored and tapered shaping. S, M, L, XL in color 
combinations of blue, green, gold. About $14.95 each. At fine stores everywhere. 


Robert Bruce gives knits 
a rich, brushed look in ORLON"" 
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Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 






of Gibsons, 
Martinis, 
Manhaliaiis, 
Rob Roys, etc. 
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When you mix with Cin-zan-o you mix with the best 


Cin - zan - o Cin - zan - o Cin - zan - o 


Cinzano speciaifzes m lovers. Those who love their pleasure dry. And 
those who love it sweet. For the former, there’s Cinzano's French Extra 
Dry Vermouth. Mixes beautifully. For the latter, Cinzano's exquisite 
Italian Sweet Vermouth. Irresistible all by itself, moral: Whatever 
your vermouth pleasure is, one sip and you'll be a Cinzano lover for life. 
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Davis Cup Captain George MacCall 
plans to cultivate the potential by keep- 
ing his best men together — at the western 
tournaments coming up. in the Austra- 
lian grass-court circuit this winter and 
in the U.S, indoor events. Ashe will be 
the most important pan of MacCall's 
entourage, even though he has some 
courses to take before he gets his college 
degree from UCLA. With checks coming 
in from soft-drink, sportswear and sport- 
ing-goods companies he helps promote, 
and a draft deferment that is good for 
about a year more, Ashe can afford to be 
an amateur tennis player for a while. 

Dennis Ralston w ill not go with Mac- 
Call. He wants to sell insurance and do 
graduate work, and perhaps this is just 
as well. Ralston lost to Drysdale in the 
quarters after leading two sets to none, 
and it becomes increasingly clear that 
Dennis may never learn to stop battling 
himself. Cliff Richey, the promising 18- 
year-old W'ho was crushed by Emerson, 
has no school obligations but he. too, 
will not go. because he refuses to play 
for MacCall. Pasarell probably will re- 
turn to UCLA and be the Bruins' No. 1 
man this year rather than go touring. He 
sat out the last college season as prob- 
ably the lirst tennis red shirt in iiistory. 
Ashe and Co. did not need him at West- 
wood to win the NCA.A title. 

If some of the players who will tour 
with Ashe — Frochling. Marty Riessen, 
and Clark Graebner — do not develop, 
MacCall hopes to use the current high 
.school and college stars for future tours. 
“Our Junior Davis Cup team has more 
depth than it has had in a good many 
years," he said. Bob Malaga, manager 
of the junior program, add.s, “These guis 
are all Jack Armstrong players, a crop 
of about 12 of them. They really want to 
be great." 

Jack Armstrong No. 1 is Stanley 
Smith, 1 8, a tall, blond USC sophomore 
out of Pasadena (Calif.) High School, 
the alma mater of tllsworth Vines. He 
won the national junior title in 1964 and 
this summer heal Pasarell in the national 
clay courts. At the national doubles last 
month Smith teamed with Bob Lutz, 
18. a future Stanford student, to beat 
Osuna and Antonio Palafox, former 
Wimbledon and U.S. titleholders. Lutz 
was this year's national Junior champ. 

Both boys lost early at Forest Hills, 
but Lutz was impressive even in his first- 
round defeat. His original opponent 
was scratched at the last moment and 


replaced by Ronnie Barnes, a top inter- 
national player from Brazil. Plagued by 
an erratic serve, l.utz still forced Barnes 
to four tough sets. 

Jim Osborne. 20. of Honolulu and the 
University of Utah, has beaten Ashe in- 
doors and in the NCAA tourney was 
even with Arthur, a set apiece, when a 
collapsed lung forced him to default. 
Jim teamed with Jerry Cromwell of Long 
Beach, Calif, and USC to reach the 
doubles finals at Newport, R.l. against 
Emerson and Stolle. The> won the first 
set but could not hold on. 

Cromwell, 21. whose serve is almost 
as fast as his tongue, is the most enter- 
taining to watch of these relative un- 
knowns. In a sport where the spectators 
tiptoe to their seats and would not dream 
of cracking their knuckles, he breaks 
the mortuary silence with loud, sarcastic 
criticisms of himself. If he learns to let 
his serve do his talking for him and keeps 
up his A grades in economics, he may 
become a Rhodes scholar. 

At Forest Hills. Cromwell played three 
tough matches in three days, winning in 
five sets in the first round and four sets 
in the second before losing to Antonio 
Palafox in the third. Cromwell's biggest 
victory of the summer was a 9-7, 6 4 
upset over Emerson at Southampton. 

With all this raw talent simmering on 
the fire, and with Ashe and Pasarell be- 
ginning to play rough w ith some of the 
big boys, U.S. tennis fortunes appear to 
be on the upswing. Who knows — one of 
these years we may even win our own 
championship. 

The tournament was not a complete 
washout for the Australians. In the wo- 
men's division, .Margaret Smith, the 
Wimbledon champion, beat Billie Jean 
Moflitt in the finals to win the cham- 
pionship for the second time. A simple 
rundown of scores in her first five match- 
es shows how clearly Miss Smith domi- 
nated the field: 6 I. 6-0; 6-0, 6-3; 6-0. 
6-0: 6- 1 . 6-0: and 6-2, 6-2, the last against 
Nancy Richey, the top-ranked woman 
in the U.S. Only in the final against Miss 
Moflitt, who had upset an ailing Maria 
Bueno in the semifinals, did she meet any 
real opposition. After winning the first 
set 8-6, Margaret fell behind in the sec- 
ond 4 5. Billie Jean, serving, led 40-15, 
giving her a double set point. But that 
was as far as Margaret permitted her to 
go. Miss Smith ran off four straight 
points, held serve and broke Miss Mof- 
fitt's again to win. end 


If the people you 
work with don’t 
notice the aroma of 
your Field & Stream 
PipeTobacco, 


you must he working 
in the North Woods. 



Please! 


Buckle your seat belt. Re- 
member the National Safety 
Council says 4 out of 5 auto- 
mobile accidents happen 
within 25 miles of home. 
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CHARLES RITZ ronHiinnl 


As every hotehnan and fisherman knows, it is how yon present the lure that counts. World 
travelers and Risle trout can attest to the excellence of Monsieur Charles BY JACK OLSEN 


C harles Rilz./w/eZ/Vr. trout fisher- 
man, gou rmcl.aulhorand minia- 
ture railroader, whipped his line 
high into thcairand fircdacusi 25 yards, 
smack on the upper lip of a brou n trout, 
which thereupon did perish from the 
earth. "I don't believe in all this ad- 
miration rorcxpcrls.'" Expert Ritz mused 
as he walked briskly along a French 
chalk stream looking for another victim. 
"Trout fishing is simple. But the men 
who write about it want to become so im- 
portant, and the people throw them so 
many compliments, that they get like the 
Sphinx. They add all kinds of gimmicks 
to make their systems more mysterious, 
more fantastic. Now, 1 want to take all 
the mystery out of fly casting. I want to 
put an end to all that foolishness." 

The 74-y'car-old Rilz paused as a 
freight train, pulled by a diesel and a 
steam engine in tandem, rattled by on the 
Rouen-Lc Mans line along the stream. 
"People can say who am I?" he went on 
in a Continental accent ranging some- 
where between Victor Borge's and the 
Little Old Winemaker's. "Well, I'm just 
a man with his father's name. They tell 
me I'm supposed to be distinguished, but 
the only time I can be distinguished is 
when I'm drunk. Thank God, I'm not an 
expert. Experts make simple things com- 
plicated. That is how they survive." 

The chairman of the board of the 
Hotel Ritz in Paris is a dink of a man — 
5 feet 6 inches. 145 pounds in his waders 
— with gray-black hair cut en broxse, 
darting brown eyes, brown-rimmed bi- 
focals, an olive-brown complexion and a 
pencil-thin black moustache. With his 
natural rapidity of movement, his merry 
eyes and his swarthy coloring he puts one 
in mind of a liny French mouse, a descrip- 
tion with which he disagrees, "because I 
am Swiss." On behalf of his clientele, he 


On the preceding pages, Charles Riiz 

favors a photographer with a demonstration of his 

high-speed, high-line cast aver a irouiless 

take in the Bois de Boulogne. 


has become an expert winctaster and 
student of foods; on behalf of himself, 
his tastes arc simple, running to meals 
of spaghetti and beer. "The Ritz is not 
rii/y," he once pointed out— to which 
could be added, "Charles Ritz is not 
ritzy." He lives in a tiny room on the 
top tloor of the hotel, leaving space for 
his six miniature trains in an adjoining 
room. Across the hall is the considerably 
more sumptuous suite of Coco Chanel. 
Ritz likes to boast that he is the liveliest 
resident of the floor. "Every night when 
I go to sleep," he explains, "1 fight the 
legions of Julius Caesar and make love 
to the girls of the Lido. That is the 
noise you hear; 'oui. oni, aiii, non, non. 
non' all night long." 

The range of Charles Rit/'s activities 
is encyclopedic; he i.s ea.sj|y bored and 
must keep on moving from interest to in- 
terest. As the only living son of Cesar 
Rilz. founder of the hotel, the young 
Charles could have nested in the tight 
security of the Ritz chain for life. In- 
stead. he has been a shoe peddler, a de- 
signer. a movie-theater entrepreneur, an 
importer, a customer's man in a broker- 
age firm, a writer, a tackle manufacturer, 
a sergeant major in the l.LS. Army during 
World War I and a dozen other things, 
only returning to the relative stability of 
the family’s hotel business about 10 years 
ago. But of all the multitudinous interests 
of hfs life one has remained con.stani; 
trout fishing or, more accurately, fly cast- 
ing ("1 tend to lose interest after the fish 
has been hooked"). He has written two 
books on the subject: A Lti Mouche in 
iy.l9 (in collaboration with Tony Bur- 
nand) and his magnum opus. A Fly 
Fisher's Life, which has been published 
in half a dozen countries and continues 
to sell steadily. "As the world is run now 
few people can fish as far as Monsieur 
Charles fishes," Ernest Hemingway wrote 
in the introduction. "No matter how it 
is run even fewer people could ever fish 
as well." 

Ritz's long career as a hunter of trout 
began in 1911 on a stream in France. 


"I was 20 years old, and a friend gave me 
a rod and took me out." he recalls. "I 
horsewhipped the river all day long and 
got a handful of blisters and no lish. 
Then my host came along and look four 
or five trout, and I said to myself. 'This 
is not for you. This is something devil- 
ish. you poor sucker, keep away from 
this damned stuff, see?’ Then around 
1920, when 1 was working in New York, 
another friend look me to the Beaver 
Kill. The first trout I caught, it look the 
fiy all by itself. I didn't even know what 
was going on. I dragged it on the sand- 
bank and fell on it. 

"Now all of a sudden I knew every- 
thing. I was an expert. 1 figured it was 
just a matter of knowing where the fish 
were. I noticed the fellows were catching 
trout every evening in ihe Junction Pool; 
so I had another conversation with my- 
self. ‘Now you’re gonna get all the fish,’ 
I said, ’because you're gonna get to the 
Junction Pool and get the best position 
before anybody else.' Two hours before 
the evening rise 1 took up my position. 
When the night hatch began, up came a 
fellow two feet away from me and he got 
'cm all and I got nothing. So that was the 
real beginning. Between that time and 
now I had to go through a lot of suffer- 
ing. Where I finally learned how to fish 
for trout was on the Risle. When you can 
take fish there you can take fish any- 
where. I first tried the Risle on .May 21. 
1927. the day Lindbergh landed at l.e 
Bourget. Since then 1 have fished all over 
the world. But after you’ve been on a 
piece of svater like the Aclou Reach of 
the Risle. any other place is lousy." 

I was staying on the same floor of 
the Ritz where the “ow/. out, out, 
non, non, non" was alleged to go on all 
night when written word came that I was 
invited to go to the Risle for a day with 
Rilz. who was already vacationing on 
the river. Awhile before the great day 
my telephone buzzed, and a faraway 
voice, faintly identifiable as that of the 
fo/nimrtt 
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Avaifab/c at /orman (Jea)ers 
and /ormon stores through- 
out the countiy. Also 
/orman /rs. for boys. 


SHOES FOR MEN 


Yes, the original model of every /orman sJyle is 
"wear-tested"- worn under ordinary day-to-day 
conditions, altered and adjusted until it finally comes 
up to Jarman's strict standards, and only then 
approved for production. As a result, the finished 
product has a wonderful "friendliness of fit" you just 
can't gel in other shoes. See your Jarman dealer 
for a wide selection of "wear-tested" shoes 
for every occasion. 

Left: J4779 About S20.00 

Center: |4676 About $18.00 

Right: J4780 About $20.00 

/Prices slightly higher in the West] 


These shoes 

’SJit ufitfeOl/tcnc CoKiJ<yit 

because every Jarman style is "wear-tested" 



The young bucks of America go clean-white-sock 
in the new crew Adler calls Adlastic 


Meet madlastic Adlastic. The revolutionary new crew of 65't lambswool plus 35'/» nylon with spandex 
for 100 '« stretch. Up and down. This way and that, And that’s not all. Adlastic alone has the give to take 
on all sizes 10 to 15. The first of its kind to last far longer and fit far better. Size up Adlastic in 28 colors. 


All clean-white-sock all through. Clean-white-sock? Right now thinking: 
never out of step though somewhat out of line. The line forms for Adlastic 
at stores where clean-white-sock is yours for one young buck and a quarter. 

Gimbels-Schufters, MHu-tukn 6 MtJistn; G. Fox, Hartftrd; Gimbels, Phi/adtlpbis 6 Branches; Famous Barr, Ss. Lmis. 
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CHARLES R!TZ 


hinc'lier h'lmsclW toJd me: uanled 

to remind you to wear a tie when you 
come up here. 1 et me suggest a tie and 
tweeds. We're having lunch with my 
host and hostess, and she won't let you 
in without a tie." 

"All right." I said to M. Charles. 
"But what are they running up there on 
the river? It sounds like the Rit/." 

"It's worse!" he said, laughing. 

At 7 in the morning Ritz's friend, 
(.iuy Duchange. an electronics-equip- 
ment manufacturer, picked me up at the 
hotel for the XO-milc drive westward to 
thcNormandyvillageofVallevitlc. where 
we would find the Risic and Riiz. "Bon- 
soirl" I said ebulliently, because I always 
get light-headed before a lishmg trip and 
also because I had been told that the 
French appreciate one’s trying to speak 
their language even if (me is a Berlitz 
reject. "Bonjour." my new friend cor- 
rected gently and then continued in 
French, which turned out to be his only 
Janguage. 

Nothing daunted. I began to study 
the road signs as we made our way past 
Longchamp and St. Cloud and onto the 
Autoroute dc I'Ouest. 1 saw a familiar 
one at last; it showed a smiling, happy 
tiger and was captioned; " Meitez un 
ligre (Jam voire moicur." I stowed the 
phrase away in my mind, and after wc 
had finished a roadside breakfast of 
croissants and coffee I patted my stom- 
ach and remarked with seeming non- 
chalance: ‘Wfat/i/e/ia/i/ /'<// un ligre dam 
ma nioieiir." It was my first joke in 
French: a poor, ungrammatical thing 
but mine own. Duchange smiled polite- 
ly and began telling me. in rapid French, 
about the fishing on the Risle. It is, he 
gave me to understand, the fishing place 
the most beautiful of the world, His 
friend. Charles Riiz. is the fisherman the 
most beautiful of the world. One would 
have a lovely day on the stream, is it 
not? One was not to regard badly the 
dark cloud.s descending the road; after 
he rains the fishing is well because the 
river it becomes then the tomb of all the 
Hies. Comprehended I? 

"Oiii" 1 said. 

Charles Ritz waited for us by the riv- 
er. and wc went straight to the Aclou 
Reach; 200 yards of classic chalk stream 


full of many mysteries and few solutions. 
On this stretch the Risle moves at an 
even pace through waving fields of sub- 
merged weeds and watercress. At its ex- 
tremes it is only four feet deep and some 
.15 .vards wide. The trout lie in pockets 
and fingers of water between weed beds, 
gobbling up a proliferation of sedges, 
gnats, maynics. stone Hies, duns — all 
the lly life of a typical chalk stream. The 
trout get so much food that they I'iccomc 
lazy, disdaining any offering that is not 
within easy reach; hence there is a pre- 
mium on casting accuracy. Once the 
trout is hooked it must be horsed across 
the weeds to the limit of the leader's 
strength, else it will stick its head into 
the greenery and wait for the fisherman 
to break off. 

1 tried my best to follow the game- 
keeper and the elderly Ritz. who keeps 
his legs in shape by daily isometrics, as 
they headed upstream through a tapestry 
of Norman green: olive and chartreuse 
and lin>e<olored vegetation in the water 
and verdant pastures all about and here 


and there a copse of elm and linden and 
chestnut trees, all dotted for relief with 
buttercups or Iwutom d'or. yellow irises 
in full bloom marching down to stream- 
side. purple clover, brown-and-whiic 
dairy cattle and chubby, rust-colored 
chickens. We passed decaying wooden 
footbridges, ruins of liny factories that 
date to the nonelectric times when the 
river's waterpower ran the mills, eel 
traps slicking out into the water like 
crumbling piers. It was a Monet paint- 
ing in the wild state. Swallows darted 
overhead, feeding on the .same flics as 
the trout, and from deeper in the woods 
a familiar sound kept repeating itself 
at short intervals: cuckoo! cuckoo! 
cuckoo! It suddenly dawned on me that 
these might be alive. To the gamekeeper 
I said. "Are those real cuckoos?" 

"Either they are real cuckoos." said 
this local wit. "or it is 1 37 o’clock." 

Taking in all this audible and visual 
grandeur. I made a snap decision; not 
to fish. Years ago I had played bridge 
with Charles Goren. and my ego had 


fontinueH 



While taking refuge Jrom a SarmanJy deluge ftiiz explains his theory 
that the irue excitemeut of trout fishing comes in ihroning the fiy out. not reeling the fixli in. 
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CHARLES RITZ 


suffered bruises and laceralions. I would 
not repeat the error now by fishing with 
this other expert Charles. “Come now .” 
Ritz said, '’you need not be ashamed. 
Lot me show you.” 

He lifted the line over his head, false- 
casting slowly, until far across the stream 
a ring of water exposed a trout's posi- 
tion. Within seconds Ritz dropped a per- 
fect cast on top of the fish, which, how- 
ever. was not having any. “See how easy 
it is?" he said. But 1 had observed several 
points. Rit/ had used about half the 
norma) number of false cast.s to get out 
enough line to cross the stream. His cast 
was so Hat and so fast that he shot all 
the extra line held in his left hand plus 
another six or eight loops that he had 
held in his mouth. He had cast twice 
as far as my own personal record 
with more accuracy than I could have 
achieved with a .22. “Would you like to 
try now?" he asked. 

"A'o/t," I said. 

Instantly he pul the rod in my hand, 
clamped his oversized hands on top of 
mine and began teaching me the “high- 
speed, high-line" casting technique per- 
fected by himscif and several of his clo.se 
friends. The system is built on a strong 
upward snap as the rod moves from 
about 10 o'clock to about 12. When the 
rod reaches the trigger point the wrist 
straightens out. the forearm jerks up- 
ward and the elbow rises about three 
inches, all of the motions seemingly 
with one aim: to punch a hole in the sky 
with the fly. As Ritz explained the tech- 
nique. the elbow lift and the sharp wrist 
snap and forearm movement arc the 
heart of the cast, with everything else 
flowing from that. But as an old caster 
of bass bugs, worms and hcllgrammitcs. 
accustomed to using all the muscles 
from the ahcliictor hallucis of the big toe 
to the occipifof oiiuitis of the forehead, 

I was a hopeless student. “Come on 
now." Ritz implored. “De-tense your- 
self! De-contract your muscles! You're 
trying to squash the rod. that poor little 
fellow. Listen, for heaven's sakes. this 
isn't difficuU. You've got to succeed if 
you want to make me happy. Do you 
like me?" 

I said that I liked him. 

“Well, succeed for my sake, because 


then you'll be doing the finest thing for 
me. Hold the rod loosely. Imagine you 
have a pretty girl in yourarms instead of 
a fiy rod. De-tense yourself! She's not 
going to respond to you like that, is she? 
You must learn to take it nice and easy 
in al! things.” 

A merciful thunderclap fell over my ig- 
norance of girls and fly rods, and we re- 
paired to a gamekeeper's shack, where I 
asked Ritz how he had developed his 
high-speed, high-line technique. “At first 
I didn't know what I was doing." he said. 
“People would lel! me. 'Your line is so 
fast, we've never seen a line so fast in the 
air. and wc'vc never seen one stay up as 
high and as long.' I paid no notice. I said, 
‘That's nice.' Then one day my friend. 
Pierre Creusevaut. the champion caster, 
said to me. 'Your casting is jerky. It 
lacks elegance.’ But nevertheless I was 
faster on a fish than Pierre, 'Why is that?' 
1 asked myself, and I realized that 1 am 
naturally jerky in all my movements. I 
began to analyze my casting, and I found 
that I was packing all my effort into one 
jerk. 

“Then 1 went to a casting tournament 
in Zurich to see Jon Tarantino, the 
American who may be the best caster in 
the world, and I saw that he was doing 
the same thing: a short pull but a very 
fast one. So I said to him. ‘Let’s go to my 
laboratory: the Risle.’ I took him there 
and he put on the finest exhibition of l1y 
casting that I have ever seen, using the 
same controlled jerk. Now I was aware 
of all the mechanics except the short lift 
of the elbow. 1 watched Pierre Creusevaut 
casting for salmon in a film, and I saw 
the elbow lifting at the same time that he 
straightened his wrist and jerked his fore- 
arm up — :tc.’ It was all done in such a 
short space that no one knew what lie 
was doing, including Pierrehimself. That 
was the last piece to fall into place in the 
high-speed, high-line system. It's not a 
big discovery. It has always existed. But 
no one ever explained it. Now, by using 
this system, by simple mechanics, brass 
tacks and logic, the mystery can be taken 
out of fly-fishing." 

But isn't it true. I asked sagely, that 
neither the establishment of trout fish- 
ing nor the waiters of fishing tomes nor 
the anglers themselves want to take the 


mystery out of trout fishing? Isn't the 
mystery part of the allure? 

“Perhaps." said M. Charles. “There 
are many eckons in trout fishing." 

"Icons?" I said. 

“Yes. 1 don't want to disturb anyone, 
but some of the ideas are ridiculous. 
Such as matching the hatch. Of course, 
there are times when you should have a 
lly as alike as possible to the flics in the 
water. But the casting and the accuracy 
and how you present your I1y and how 
fast it gets there and how it sw ims arc all 
more important than matching the 
hatch. 

“I've never been interested in flies. Flies 
annoy me. I don't want to spend hours 
changing Hies all the lime. Once I had 
3,000 flics. Every lime I fished 1 look with 
me a whole cabinet of them. And when I 
had taken a fish with a certain fly I'd run 
up and down telling everybody. ‘I've got 
the right fly! Here’s the fly. Take it and 
fish with it!' 1 was an easy victim at first. 

“But 1 don't want to take away from 
the fisherman the pleasure of his flies. 
The fellow who ties beautiful flies. I like 
to look at them. I like to have some. 
But if I'd spent my time on flies I'd nev - 
er have found out what I did about high- 
speed. high-line. So I use nothing but the 
Tups Indispensable, the Panama, the 
Lunn’s Particular, the Bivisiblc and the 
Black Gnat. I use only these flies because 
I'm lazy. I put one on and I say. ‘Damn 
it, now the fish has got to take this lly!' 
Sometimes I feel it would be better for 
me to change, but I leave the fly on any- 
how. because I believe more in technique, 
gelling on the fish as quickly as you can, 
letting the fly arrive there so fast that the 
trout doesn’t know where it comes from 
and he's taken by surprise and he says, 
‘My God, (hat thing's gonna c.scape if I 
don't grab it.' 1 don't say I’m right, but 
with this system I don't have to waste my 
time fooling around with flies. 

"But trout fishermen arc believers. 
They believe in the leader, they believe in 
the line, they believe in the rod. the red. 
balancing the rod with the reel, matching 
the rod to the fisherman, matching the 
hatch. That’s all nonsense. The fly-fisher- 
man should learn how to cast. He should 
adapt to the rod. But fishermen waste 
time and money matching the rod when 
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How come the Daiquiri is snapping at 
tlie heels of the martini? 


Because men are making a great discovery— 
America’s second most popular cocktail is 
terrific on-the-rocks. Have a Daiquiri and 
see. It s one of many wavs to enjoy drv. light 


Puerto Rican rum. Try it with tonic. Or on- 
the-rocks witli a twist of lemon. Free booklet 
of rum recipes: write. Kunis of Puerto l{ico, 
Dept. RIG, 666 Fifth Ave.. N.Y., N, Y. 10019. 
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For name of nearest authorized Honda dealer write: American Honda Motor Co., Inc,, 
Dept. JZ, 100 W. Alondra, Gardena, Calif. OAHM 1965. 
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they don't understand movement and 
muscles. With our system the fisherman 
can feel when he's got it right. There's a 
certain feeling, like when you hit a golf 
ball well." 

O vcrliinch I met theolherdrama- 

tis personae of the Risle. There 
was Auguste Lambiotte. whom Ritz 
calls the Giant of Flanders, a tall, w hite- 
haired Belgian industrialist who links up 
with Ril/ for trout-fishing vacations as 
often as possible. Together, the Belgian 
businessman and the Paris hotelkeeper 
arc streamside models of old-world 
courtesy. If Ritz spots a feeding fish, he 
says to his friend Lambiotte: ’ I olTer 
this fish to you. " 

‘Won. non." protests the Belgian, "je 
vous t'o/fir!" Sometimes they argue the 
point until it is too late and there is no 
fish left to argue about. "La pofih-\.\c 
is more important." says Ritz. 

The proprietor of the Aclou Reach of 
the R/sle is Kdouard Vernes. head of a 
French bank and a dry-fly purist, who 
has been buying up angling rights and 
property along the river for decades un- 
til he now controls some three miles of 
breathtaking fishing water. M. Vernes is 
one of a class of Frenchmen who speak 
Fnglish not merely with a British accent 
but with an upper-class British accent, 
imoited in slow, careful sentences with 
long pauses in between. Me walks along 
his stream with head down, heavy pipe 
clenched in his teeth, wearing an English- 
siylc tweed jacket, the kind with one little 
piKket above each big pocket, clasping 
the rod behind him with the tip sticking 
above his head so that he gives the im- 
pression of being a well-tailored. Lion- 
educated Martian. Until he speaks. M. 
Vernes has a tendency to awe one and 
make one ncrsotis. Bui he turns out to 
be. like Ritz and Lambiotte. a most 
kindly man and a gentle needier. At 
lunch Vernes wailed for Ritz to finish 
telling a story, then said to me: 

■‘One day during the war a nervous 
pilot came down the river firing all his 
machine guns. You should have scxmi 
Charley! He went fiat on his stomach 
and turned the color of that plate there!" 
"Now-, just a minute, my dear Ed- 


ouard." said Ritz.takingthc bail. "I was 
not afraid! I was merely anxious to live."’ 

Vernes laughed and gave Ritz a bone- 
shattering clap on the back. 

"But 1 do remember a time when we 
were on ihe Cherbourg express on the 
way to the river." said Ril/, "and the 
American planes came over, and wo all 
had to jump out and run for the weeds. 
Everybody was hungry in those days, 
and most of the passengers were on their 
way to Normandy to try ti> find meat 
and eggs. While all the bullets were spat- 
tering around, a hare got up in the field. 
Every Frenchman on the train jumped to 
his feel and tore after that hare.” 

I asked Ritz and Vernos what had 
happened to the Risle during the Ger- 
man occupation. "Surprisingly, very lit- 
tle." said Vernes. •'The Germans were 
disciplined about restricted waters. There 
w as only one exception. Towards the end 
of the war Ribbcntrop's son was posted 
here with the Hitler .Uigend. He would 
shout. 'I want to cat trout!' and he 
would come lo the river with rubber 
boats and grenades. But he was the only 
one. I was more concerned abvuit a gaso- 
line pipeline the (ierinans ran from the 
Paris area to supply the airfields around 
here. Our people treated it like a how- 
do you call it? a scif-serv ice. And some- 
times mysterious accidents happened to 
the pipeline. Ponl' \Sc do not know how 
those happened. .-Nets of God. But I used 
to tell certain people. ■Watch out what 
you do to that pipeline! It goes across the 
Risic. and uni niif'hl kill llw fioul!’" 

To hear Charles Ritz tell it. M. N'ernes 
has never used anything but dry files in 
his entire life. One cun imagine his shock 
whcn.shonly after the liberation. Vernes 
spotted an English major, who was also 
a lord, lishing the Risle with his bat- 
man. "I saw him lifting the line out of 
the watcrand placing ila few fevt further 
downstream each lime." Vernes re- 
counted in his Fnglish aceeiii. ".And sud- 
denly 1 realized he was lishing with a — 
eh a wuhhhhhhhm!" Into the single 
blaspheinoiis word "worm " Vernes put 
all the shock and horror of a Hitchcock 
movie, pushing out the sound as though 
it pained his voice box. 

"What in the world did you do?" 
asked the bemused Ritz. 
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SOCKS 


You'll like the way they feel . . . the 
way they look! There’s a “just 
right" Wigwam style for every 
ocoa.sion. At leading shops, depart- 
ment and sjxvrting goods stores. 


•'Cushion Foot" 
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For sport 




Wigwam Mills, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis. iim 
in Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., Hull. Quo iBvBk 


for every sport anil everyiUiy tveiir, too.' 



J.O.B. Inc. is the unique non profit 
placement agency for disabled men 
and women. 

Many employers who hire J.O.B. 
candidates have learned about the 
contributions of skill, energy and 
judgment that qualified disabled per- 
sons bring to the Job. Sec for yourself 
. . . next time hire an experienced dis- 
abled employee. Forinformatioiicall 
the J.O.B. nearest you or write: 

1.0. B. Inc., 717 First Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 





PIN-UP MAN ON CAMPUS 


NEW TREND 
IN PIN-UPS 

(ollci^r girls {>in doion the ninla 
look llif\ like: lull and Iriiu 
( the Dickies look ). 

JjIkk "Dticroii " for )ir(i/nrs<; 


If Ciim]jus t()C(K (oniiiim- ;i lu-w the 
111.111 in ilic Diikifi Sl.ukN (Itli) in.n lie 
(!<.•( oiMiiii'^ (I<l1ln^ .It \',i\\ar, Stiiiih. .Stan- 
fold, and otlui "ill [iii|nil.iu-d pi.itcs of 
Icarniii". 

It’s a tictul liial [iroxes lodax's xming 
xvomnn knnws \xliat slu- liki's, and isn’t 
afraid to pin it down. For ont- iliiii". she 
likes ilie tali and niin look Hiikies .Slacks 
ftixe nu-n of exety lui"lu and lufi. Hoxv 
c;in Dickies "uar-intec a hatulsoTne set of 
pins? It's all in the le.in. c lean. doxvni ij;lit 
nifvrn kind of siipel-sliin stxlin^ that 
Texas made f.iniotis and Dickies of Fort 
W'oilli in.ide popular all oxer the coun- 
lix \d<l ' D.nioti lot Iniilt in ne.iniess, 
and the lesiili is simple; Di^ki^^ make 
men look i.iller-and women look ltin"er. 
(F'or the n.nnes ol some ol the xxomen. see 
licloxv.) 


Top- Ann Breslouec, Univecsity of Florido, ond 
lee Hodges, Ohio Universfy, wiih ihea lovoc- 
iie Dickies pin-ups Mon on ihe left wears the 
sleek Dickies Trimmci. Mon on the right wears 
Dickies beltless Whistfer slocks. Center Eliza- 
beth Londis and Ann Rhodes of Vossar Col- 
lege moke their Dickies pm-up selections. 
Bottom Betsy Perry, Barnord coed, likes pin- 
ups, too. "But I prefer the reol man," she 
odmits. The lucky reol men in the clossroom 
with Betsy weor Dickies slim Slmger slocks. 


.Ml sl.uks shoxxn arc made of 
"D.n lotr'i poixe stcr. ST'', t on ihc-d cotton. 

"DACRON” adds built-in 
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Where To Buy 

ZiicJcies 

Shape/Set' Slacks of 
"DACRON %nd Cotton 


CONNECTICUT 

Cenung's Stares 

New Britain Regal's Men’s Shop 

New Haven Besse-Richey 

Plainville Garfield Jones 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. D. C. ... The Hecht Co. 


Lansburg’s 
S. Kann 

Woodward & Lothrop 

FLORIDA 

Pensacola Gayfer's 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore Hutzler Bros. 

Stewart i Co. 

MAINE 

Portland A. H. Benoit 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge Harvard Co-Op Society 

Leiington Bateman's 

Northhampton Harry Daniels 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester Lynch Co. 

NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Pack Stembach's 

Elizabeth Roger's Clothes 

Newark Chase Dept. Store 

Tom's River Feldman's 

Trenton S.P. Dunham 

Wanamassa The Fair 


NEW YORK 

Genung's Stores 
Printz Stores 


Auburn Marshall Clothing Co. 

Buffalo Adam, Meldrum & 

Anderson 
Kleinhan's Co. 

Elmira Iszard's 

Endicolt Vaughn's 

Jamestown Carnahan's 

New York City Arnold Constable 

Glean Carnahan's Men's Shop 

Plattsburgh Fuller Austin 

Seneca Falls Seneca Clothing Co. 

Watertown ... . Boys' & Men’s Specialty 

Globe Dept. Store 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Printz Stores 

Bethlehem . . ..Tom Bass 

Chester Collins Clothes 

Easton May's 

Erie Issac Baker 

Greensburg Royer’s 

Harrisburg Bowman's 

Newton Savidge Bros. 

Philadelphia Jackson Moyer 

Lit Brothers 
Strawbridge& Clothier 
John Wanamaker 

Pittsburgh Giinbel’s 

State College Mac's 

York Gregory's 

RHODE ISLAND 

Woonsocket McCarthy's 

VERMONT 

Rutland McNeils Reedy 

VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville . . . .Young Men’s Shop 

Norfolk Center Shops 

Richmond Miller S Rhoads 

Virginia Beach The Clothing Chest 


Slacks shown are 65% "Dacron'i polyester. 35% combed cotton 


"\ walked straight up to him. and he 
was ashamed, and he said, 'Oh, you 
saw!' 'Yes. indeed I did.’ I said, and I 
gave him a good fly rod and some flics 
to use. I don’t know w hy he was using a 
— cli — a w uhhhhhhhni. I te turned out to 
be a good lly-casicr.” 

After lunch the Ashing contingent on 
the Rislc was augmented by the arrival 
of a Bavarian nobleman. Prince von 
Qiiadt, who pulled up in a Mercedes 
afier a lOO-mph dash from Germany. 
■’He is a very nice young man.” Rilz said 
of the friendly Bavarian, ’’and I have 
only one reservation about him. He fishes 
like a tournamcni caster, and he is not 
interested in a trout unless it rises a mile 
and a half away.” Working earnestly, 
his rod flailing the heavens. Prince von 
Quadt took three small trout. But no- 
body took the prize trout of the day, nor 
did I believe, at first, that such a trout 
could e.xist in the Rislc. Ritz and I were 
walking along the stream when we came 
upon the prince’s chauffeur in a high 
state of excitement. "There is out there a 
huge trout," the chauffeur said in Ger- 
man. one of Ritz's many languages. Wc 
looked at the pool and saw nothing at 
first. Then there was a slight swirl of 
water on the other side as the tin of a big 
fish came into sight. Plainly, no fish that 
big - at least two feet long and eight to 
10 pounds in heft — could be a trout in 
these waters. "Pike!” 1 said, drawing on 
knowledge gained in the New World. 

Ritz said nothing. 

Then the big fish made a dash across 
the river to our side, pushing a conspic- 
uous ridge of water ahead of him. He 
made a single, tail-slapping swirl and 
disappeared. Ritz gasped. "That is not a 
pike!” he said. "That lish is feeding ex- 
actly like a big brown trout. He is 
chasing minnows from one side to the 
other. A pike would not feed that way." 
Now the fish rose again, and all we could 
sec were spots. 

Ritz called down the river to Verncs's 
wife, Michoii. a formidable, outdoorsy 
woman who is always followed by a 
cloud of tiny dogs (she sometimes hooks 
them in the ear when casting). "Come, 
Michou!" Ritz called in l-rench. "There 
is a big cannibal trout up here." Madame 
Verncs. the same gracious hostess who 
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nothing gives you the feel of “leisure living” 

like slipping into a pair of hoots 


That soft, luxurious feeling! Light, cushiony, relaxing! 
And, they look so well with just about everything you 
own. You’ll wear them everywhere . . . they feel that 
good. For that look and feel of leisure living, slip into a 
pair of Dingos ! 


For nearest Acme dealer, write Dept. 64. ACME BOOT COMPANY. Inc.. Clarksville. Tenn. 3704t 
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Carry the case 
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as your business 



None other than Samsonite’s “Commuter”. . . the attache case with executive elegance inside and out. 
3 inches thin. Scuff resistant. Stain resistant Hidden locks. Lightweight magnesium frame. Spacious 
interior with a handy expandable file folder. S24.95. j^0* 

the business case that knows its way around the world 
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Insisted thai even lishernicn must wear 
ties to her luncheons, clomped up in 
her no-iumsensc fishing shoes and her 
no-nonsense brown stockings and her 
no-nonsense tweeds and studied the fish 
carefully. Then she trudged off toward 
the gamekeeper's house. “Where are you 
going?" asked Ritz. 

“To get the shotgun." 

Madame emerged from the house in a 
few minutes, spraying orders all around, 
"Stand back there!" she shouted to me 
in English. "Out of the way!" she 
snapped at the German chauffeur in 
French. 

The fish surfaced, and Madame fired 
one barrel. The trout descended a few 
feet and swam slowly upstream. Madame 
let go the second barrel, and the fish 
merely accelerated its departure amiil it 
was out of sight. One suspected that Ma- 
dame had not allowed for refraction, 
but one was not going to say so. Ma- 
dame was disconsolate. “1 know that 
dreadnought very well." she said in a 
British accent like her husband's. “1 had 
heron two years ago. and she just lowed 
me downstream and broke off. She's 
been around here for four years. We 
want to get her out because she's bad 
for the fishing." 

■‘Do you have a name for her?" 1 
asked. 

"If it will please you." said Madame, 
“we will name her Caroline," 

Somehow I found it more than pleas- 
ing, after enjoying the Vcrnescs' hospital- 
ity over a big Normandy dinner, to real- 
ize that the prize fish of this prize river 
now bore such a wholesome. American 
name. And as much as I admire Fdoiiard 
and Michou and the Giant of Flanders 
and the free-swinging Prince von Quadl 
and. most of all, Charles Ritz. I hope 
that they fail in their sworn ambition to 
remove Caroline from the Risic. In my 
fantasies 1 sec them imploring me by 
urgent cable to bring my American 
know-how and skill back to the Rislc- 
Thcrc 1 will make a perfect high-speed, 
high-line cast, and altera clean but bitter 
struggle I will haul the lovely Caroline 
out of the clear green depths of ilic chalk 
stream. 

I only hope that they don't notice the 
—eh— the wuhhhhhhhm. end 
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Outside, there's the rugged 
melton shell bucket hood, two 
patch pockets and raglan 
shoulders that have made the 
Monkey parka first choice with 
pace-setters everywhere. Inside, 
there's a husky new lining of 
"Orion*" acrylic pile for extra 
warmth. And up front? 
An oversized zipper with 
)umbo pull ring you can even 
work with mittens onl Navy, 
camel or burgundy . . . sizes 
S,M,L.XL. About $19.95. 
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the first thing 
to save 

fervour old age 
is you! 



Put first things first. Form the Ufe- 
saving habit, Have a health check- 
up once a year, every year. That 
way your doctor has the chance 


Why did Kenhuckys 
Pioneer Award 
go ha Beam ? 



For iheii contribution to Kentucky as the 
oldest company in the state. Beam Bourbon 
was born there 170 years ago. It's 
still made there, to the original 
formula, by fifth and sixth gen- 
eration members of the Beam 
family. For a taste of old Ken- 
tucky, try today's light, smooth 
Jim Beam . . . The World’s i 
Finest Bourbon Since 1795. 



to detect cancer in its early and 
more curable stage. .Start your 
new saving plan now, with a 
phone call to your doctor! 
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86 PROOr KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
DISTILIED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM 
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"Heavy User" 

45 gallons a month identify him as a gasoline “heavy user.*” AH others 
average 22 gallons. It’s no coincidence that as product usage increases, so 
does magazine reading. For example, 41% of the most frequent readers are 
gasoline “heavy users.” By comparison, 33% of “heavy” nighttime TV viewers 
are “heavy users” of this product. If you would like information about the “heavy 
users” of 77 other products and services, write Magazine Advertising Bureau. 


* Averace utage tatec baaed on Brand Rating Index data. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Jimmie Hall virtually assured misnisoia 
(6-1 ) of its first American League pennant 
last \Ncek with the most resounding two- 
run homer of the season. With that one 
swing. Mall, who had not hit a home run 
in more than five weeks, gave the intrepid 
Twins a .^-2 victory over the second-place 
While Sox and shot them on a modest but 
extremely productive four-game winning 
streak. For while the Twins were beating 
Chicago twice and Boston twice, the While 
Sox lost four straight and the Orioles three 
of four. Consequently, Minnesota doubled 
its lead from 4'/2 to 9 games — and the pen- 
nant race fizzled. But it was just a typical 
week for the Twins. Pitcher Jim Grant, the 
league's first 19-gamc winner, beat Chica- 
go for the fourth time this year. Camilo Pas- 
cual, the league's best pitcher until he was 
sidelined by an elbow operation live weeks 
ago, returned and beat the Red Sox. Man- 
ager Sam Mele continued to play hit-and- 
run with astounding success, also saw his 
players steal nine bases in two games against 
the Red Sox. And by sweeping another sc- 
ries, the Twins finished 17-1 against bosios 
(2-4) for the season. "The Twins should 
vote the Red Sox a World Scries share." 
said one writer. Manager Al Lopez of cm- 
CA<jO (2-5) linully admitted what exciy- 
one has been saying all year: "Our pitch- 
ing hasn’t been exceptional and we haven't 
been hitting." Then Lopez added: "But you 
can't get mad at the players." Pete Ward, 
with only eight homers and 48 RBIs for 
the year, may spend the winter months at 
the White Sox I lorida base in Sarasota. 
"And it won't be because I want to see the 
Ringling Brothers Circus Museum." said 


THE SEASON 


BATTING (NL> 
(AL) 

HOME RUN 
HIIIERS(NL) 
(AL) 

PITCHING (NL) 
(AL) 


ERA(NL) 

(AL) 


BEST WORST 

Clemenie PiH Klaus NY 199 

33G 

YailizemsKi Bos Wash 182 

325 

Mays sras Wills LAO 

(I pel II AB) <573 AB) 

Con'filiaio Bos 78 BIzsixtane Wash I 
(I per 17 AB) (352 AB) 

Koutax. LA22.7 Fishei NY 8-20 

GianI Minn 18-5 O'Donoghue KC 8-18 
MonhnuquetlF. Bos 
8-18 

Manchal SF 1 82 Sadeeki SlL 5 75 
Siebeii C'ev2]? Bauion NY 5 11 


COMPIEIE 
GAMES (NL) 
(AL) 


rriaiichai SF 23 
<32 starts) 
SlQltlemyre NY 


Cisco NY 1 
(17 slarts) 
Howaid Chi 0 
(21 slarts) 


TEAM HRs(Nl) 
(AL) 


Milwaukee 182 
Boston 151 


Los Angeles 70 
Calttoniia 88 


TEAM SBs(NL) 
(AL) 


New York 24 
Washinelon 23 


‘through September il 


Ward. BAiTiMORT (6-.2) played four dou- 
bleheadcrs in five days, winning two and 
splitting two. Last year, as a rookie, clivl- 
land's (3-3) Chico Salmon slept with the 
lights on because he was scared of ghosts. 
This year he is scaring the While Sox. Chico 
hit a grand-slam home run to help beat them 
last week and nine of his first 10 RBIs were 
against Chicago. wASMiNtiTON (2-4) will not 
lose 100 games for the first year since ex- 
pansion in 1961. Rookie Mickey Stanley, 
recalled from Syracuse, probably won dl- 
troit’s (4-2) ccntcr-Hcid job for 1966 with 
14 hit.s and several sensational fielding plays 
in his first 1 2 games. Bert Campaneris played 
all nine positions in one game, but Kansas 
env (3-4) lost. He dropped a fly ball play- 
ing right field, gave up a run while pitching 
and was sent to the ho.spilal when he was 
knocked oxer in a collision at home plate 
in the ninth inning. Johnny Keane of m w 
YORK (3 5) and Bill Rigncy of cahtornia 
(3-4) were given new one-year contracts. 
Yankee Inficlders Bobby Richardson and 
Tony Kubek were undecided about playing 
next year, even after the Yankees ended a 
seven-game losing streak— their longest in 
12 years. 

SUnOings Mipn 92-54. Chi 83-83. Ball 

81-62. Del 80-64 Clev 77-65 NY 71-76 Cxi 

67-79 Wash 64-81. Bos 56-SO, KC 53-90 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

"Sandy Koufax." said Ron Santo of Chi- 
cago (0 6), "could drive you to drink." In 
uxs ANt.iihS (3-3) last week the Dodgers 
were given champagne, compliments of the 
house, after Koufax pitched a perfect game 
to beat the Cubs I 0. Ironically, the losing 
pitcher, Bobby Hcndicy, gave up only one 
hit. a bloop double by Lou Johnson in the 
seventh inning and. according to Dodger 
custom, that did not even figure in the scor- 
ing. A walk, a sacrifice, a stolen base and a 
throwing error — good for one run- pro- 
vided Koufax with the only support he 
needed. "I got stronger as I went along, and 
that's something that had not happened to 
me before this year," said Koufax, who 
struck out the last six Chicago batters and 
14 in nil as he edged within 16 strikeouts of 
Bobby Feller's record of 348 forone season. 
"In the last three innings I had my best 
fast ball in a long, long time. Early in the 
game I had a great curve." Now Koufax 
has become the first pitcher in baseball his- 
tory to throw four no-hit. no-run games (one 
in each of the last four seasons) and the 
fourth in 89 National League seasons to 
pitch a perfect game. He missed a perfect 
game last season when he walked Richie 
Allen on u ihree-and-lwo pitch cn route to 


his no-hifler again.sl ihe Phillies. Incidental- 
ly, Johnson, who scored the Los Angeles 
run, was voted the best Cub rookie in spring 
training three years ago. The perfect game 
revived the Dodgers, who had lost twice to 
SAN hRAS'Cisco (8 0) earlier in the week. 
Willie McCovey of the Giants hit three home 
runs, including a pinch-hit grand slam (hat 
beat the Cubs. Willie Mays hit three. Jim 
Man and Tom Haller two each. Juan Mari- 
chal, cheered by the home-town fans in his 
first appearance there since the Roseboro 
incident, allowed only two balls to be hit 
out of (he infield while winning his 2ist 
game. Commissioner Ford Frick irked 
piTTSBDRtiH (4 2) officials xshen he told all 
the contenders but the Pirates to print World 
Series tickets. Manager Harry Walker fined 
First Baseman Donn CIcndenon SlOO for 
dugout baeklalk. Pilcher Bob Veale twice 
beat CINCINNATI (4-3), which needed a two- 
<iut homer by Tony Perez in the ninth inning 
to beat Niw YORK (1-6). The Mels were 
held to one hit by three milwaukel (4-2) 
pitchers in one game, then tied a 48-ycar-old 
record by being held to one hit again by 
Tony Cloningcr in the next, pmiladllphia's 
(4-1) Wes Covington had 54 hits for the 
year and 44 RBIs. Pilcher Dick Farrell 
of HOL'.sioN (2-4) predicted: ’We'll sxxcep 
the Dodger scries. I'll win mine, Robbie 
(Robin Roberts) will win his and Larry 
Dicrker will win his." Despite such out- 
spoken optimism, the Astros lost two out of 
three. Reliever Hal W'oodeshick of st. loi-is 
(1-4) lost again to the Phillies and was 
0-1 1 against them in his career, 

Standings SF 83-59 LA 82-62. Cm 81-62. 

Mil 79-63. Pill 78-67. Phil 73-68 SiL 

70-73, Chi 65-81, Hou Sl-83. NY 46-100 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 
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An old. old athlete leaned against a 
ItKker at Vancouver's Exhibition 
Park- He wore a jade-and-diamond ring 
as a token of the good days past, a wavy 
brown toupee that hid his baldness but 
not his years and tlannel long Johns, 
because an old man's legs grow cold. .'\t 
5‘). short John l.ongdcn had just ridden 
his 6.(K)0ih winner, and he had done it 
at the track in the Pacific Northwest where 
years. .H.ddd races and five broken 
legs ago his spectacular career had its 
first spectacular moment. Old John had 
Exhibition Park in an uproar last month 
when he brought Prince Scorpion in first 
for No. 6.0(){). just as he had caused an 
uproar there btick in l‘J2S. when he was 
aboard an infamous gelding named 
Gabardine, and he never got to the start- 
ing gate, never mind to the linish. 

Those were the days when one of the 
track's attractions was a roller coaster 
that upped and downed witliin 100 feet 
of the eighth pole. .As Gabardine. I ong- 
den up. paraded by. the roller coaster 
roared dow n. Gabardine shied. I.ongden 
got kicked by another horse and when 
track officials pulled him out of the sad- 
dle. he had his first broken leg. Gabar- 
dine won that day for someone else, but 
Longden has been winning ever sincc- 
In the 1920s Exhibition Park was 
called Hastings Park and was the rough- 
and-tumble training grounds for an as- 
sortment of horse racing's latter-day 
saints and sinners. Iliai was where Red 
McDaniel and Willie AJollcr learned the 
backstretch rudiments that led them to 
train 3,000 w inners. Jockey Don Meade 
of rougli riding fame got his start there, 
and so did Johnny Gilbert and Hedicy 
Woodliouse and the Moreno brothers. 

Until last year, when (he track was re- 
designed and made 5 Xths of a mile and 
20X feet, the turns were so sharp that 
sore-legged horses often bounced into 
the outside rail. The program was and 
IS noted for its marathon two-mile 
races in which the (ieid lap(x;d the track 
four times. The jt>ckc\ .s. possibly di//y. 
sometimes lost coiiin and put on driving 
finishes in the w rong lap. Once the w hole 
confused field wheeled around live laps 
instead of four. -After that, jockeys be- 
gan putting four peas in iheir mouths at 
the start and spitting one out every time 
they passed the grandstand. 

1 hat's how it was when Johnny Long- 
den was 21. and for a lot of years since 
then. too. Bui at Vancouver Jolinny was 
59. and the roller coaster was gone, and 



At 59, John Longden is old for a jockey— but you would never have 
known it to see him on his 6,000th winner by PAT RYAN 


Johnny Connes Riding Home 


(he grandstand vs as a glittering S2-niil- 
lion creation of beige concrele and 
gleaming glass. The infield was bright 
with marigolds and geraniums and pe- 
tunias and on the sunny lawn where the 
roller ctiasier once stood grannies and 
grandchildren rested. (One. «5-year-oid 
•Agnes Harvey, remembered 1 ongden as 
the boy who 40 years before had earned 
water from her pump to his mother’s 
kitchen in the prairie town of Taber. 
Alla. John spotted her after one race. 
“I ong lime no see." he said. She 
blushed w tib delight. W hen the olil jock- 
ey liad gone i>n. the whiie-haiicil lady 
told the little boy with her' "I dinna 
think he would know me. I'm so long 
away and it’s a long time since then. 
A'oii know, he hasn't grown at all.") 

it seemed like a golden selling for a 
golden-agcr to win his 6.(K)0th. but it 
wasn't, of course. Racing doesn’t change 
that much. Tlie new generation tif Exhi- 
bition Park jockeys is every bit as tough 
and brash as the old. and it was not 


about to piwlaim "be* kind to Johnny 
l.ongdcn week." 

Every jockey west of Kicking Horse 
Pass had only one thing on his mind. As 
one trainer pul if "My kid will ride this 
horse after I ongden until he drops. It’s a 
hig thing for these guys to beat I.ongden. 
Ebcy're after him. and if they can knock 
him off it’s as if they’ve made the big 
lime. They feel they could ride any day 
at Saratoga or Santa .Anna or Holly- 
wood Park” 

Jack Diamond, co-president of the 
racetrack and the man re.spon.sibJc fc'r 
ific move of gelling l.vmgden back ii> 
Vancouver, helped select the horses John- 
ny rode. Asked why Longden did not 
have a horse in one feature race, he said. 
"There are 12 horses in there, and some 
of those boys riding are hungry. I’d 
rather John rode in a smaller field" a 
bit of solicitude iliat might have annoyed 
Longden if he had heard of it. 

l.ongdcn arrived at the track needing 
four winners to reach 6.000. The first 

commued 

E5 


Going to Puerto Rico? 


Johnny Longden ro/tilwietl 


Even the mermaids 
play golf at the 
Dorado Hilton Hotel 
and Country Club 


Manager Marco Nesscihauf's 18-hole 
golf course at the Dorado Hilton is so 
beautiful, even the mermaids leave the 
azure pool occasionally to play it. 

And he has a lot more for )ou at this 
256-acre tropical estate: Tennis, 
for instance . . . and a sweeping beach, 
international menus and dancing and 
entertainment every night of the week. 
For reservations, see your travel agent 
or call any Hilton hotel or Hilton 
Reservation Office, 



doiadohilton 

Dorado. Puerto Rico 

Go international — 

with all the comforts of Hilton 



lUinisor 


Everything Dickies 
advertises. Windsor sells 
... all models, all colors, 
all sizes. Available NOW. 
for mail order; 

TRIMTAB. pleatless belt- 
loop model, culled, in 
SHAPE SET permanent press 
Oacfon’/cotton Tan, 
olive or black. Waist sizes 
26-42: inseam 27-34. $6.95, 
TRIMMER, slim, cuffless 
belt-loop model in wide wale 
corduroy. Natural, bone 
olive, ivy green. Waist sizes h 
26-36; inseam 27-34. $6,95, 
STINGER, beittess model 
with "wide track" front 
pockets, no cuffs, in rugged 
washable "Chino." Tan. 
black or olive. Waist sizes 
26-36: inseam 27-34. $4.95, 

i Wfniv' 


CHECK OH M.O. □ C 0,0. □ AdU 50c postage 



Philadelphia’s 
Finest ^rm. 

is inn 
New Jersey! 


OtefiAii ife, .^itM. 

Route 38 ^at Haddonfield Rd. 


Antartex 

Sheepskin Jackets 
from Scotland 

The finest suedes and sheepskins are used 
to rnake Antartex Jackets and Coats 14 
styles, 10 colors, in prices ranging from $75 
to $ 1 55. Write for catalogue or visit one of the 
ANTARTEX SHEEPSKIN SHOPS 
New York City. 139 E 76th at Lex. LE 5-9079 
Cambridge, Mass., 50A Boylston 868-6083 
Middleburg. Va.. U.S. 50 687-6545 
Coconut Grove. Fla., 3460 Main 444-0955 


came on a Friday, in his second race — 
and ihc crowd applauded enthusiastical- 
ly. "What are they clappin' for him for?” 
said one young jcKkoy at the weigh-in 
scale. "He's got three more to go.“ "Let 
'em clap." said the jockey's valet. "You 
won't be bothered with itim for long." 

l-ongdens Friday win was on a 2-year- 
old owned by a Vancouver junk dealer. 
On Saturday he look No. 5998 on a 
rickety-boned gelding worth little more 
than Longden's silver-streaked toupee 
and No. 5999 on a dubiously bred stal- 
lion owned bv two East Indian lumber 
barons. At the end of that day's racing 
Longden had ridden in eight races, had 
earned S257 in jockey fees for himself 
and had made S4.198 for his mounts' 
owners, the last being a ligure that the 
world's w inn ingest jockey much respects. 
Earlier that week he had opened the 
racing program to the place where his 
riding record was listed. He put on his 
glasses, took out a ballpoint pen and did 
some figuring. He found he had finished 
first, second or third with 47'^,' of the 
31,962 horses he had ridden. "That in- 
terests me," he said in his high-pitched, 
dry voice. ".A paycheck, even if it's 
fourth money, takes care of ihe feed 
bill." All told, Longden's mounts could 
have paid S24,38 1 ,7 1 2 of feed bills. 

Since a jockey averages 10' , of the 
purse money, it is obvious that Longden 
has no feed bills of his own to worry 
about. But with Longden his own money 
has never been the point. He goes on rid- 
ing and risking his crinkled hide not for 
more money and not for more silver- 
ware and not for more publicity. His 
pleasure is in knowing he docs a job 
well and has done it well for more years 
than most athletes can dream of. His 
diamond ring, given to him by the Jock- 
eys' Guild, is engraved "W'orld's Great- 
est Rider." He likes that ring. 

At Exhibition Park that day Johnny 
Longden carefully took off the ring and 
handed it to his valet, as he does before 
every race he rides. Then he slapped his 
helmet on over his toupee, buckled the 
chin strap, climbed aboard Prince Scor- 
pion and 1:18 1.5 minutes of running 
later. Prince Scorpion had won by 3 ,'4ths 
of a length. Longden's followers at Ex- 
hibition Park had been rewarded S3.40. 
S2.70. S2.40. Prince Scorpion's owner 
had collected and the world had its first 
jockey with 6,000 winners. Two days 
later he got 6,001. Old John rides on 
and on. end 
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People come to Bermuda for all kinds of fun and games. Like golf! 


S ome say our tlai: should Iso velvety green. 

not th.it proud royal red. i'hc truth is that 
Uermuda is golf-balmy, with more courses per 
square mile than any place on earth. You 
might play 108 dilTcrcnt holes in Bermuda 
without repeating one. .'\nd on every hole an 
extra hiizaid-a spectacular view! 

IMny golf y car-round in Rerniiida, thanks 
to our (iuJf Stream setting. Mid-Ocean Club, 
site of international tournaments, is a demand- 
ing par 71. Bahe Ruth once plunked 1 1 balls 
into .Mangrove I.akc on the -Sth hole.. .the one 
Rulhian record you might break. 

At Riddell’s Bay. Castle Harbour, and The 



blinii tee shots, contoured fairways, devilish 
trapping, well-placed greens. Queen’s Park 
and St. George arc regulation 9-holc courses, 
while at Sotiihamplon is a teasing par-3 eight- 
een. (Some, like Mid-Ocean Club and Riddell’s 


Bay. arc private clubs, but you can play when 
introduced by a member.) 

Added incentive— your golf clubs fly down 
for only $4. Or rent clubs here- And there are 
pros to help you str.iiphtcn out that fade. 

In Derinuda (lie 19th liole is (he entire 
island! You’ll iliscovcr fine rcslauranls. hotels 
and pubs whcie the spirit is congenial and the 
spirits friendly, clubs where the fun goes on 
until the wee hours. 

Fun is pur for the course, in lU-rmiida. 
Romp .ind snooze on beaches where the sand 
is sensuous, the waters clear and limpid. Roam 
winding lanes to picturesque, historic places 
by motor bike, carriage, or fringe-lopped taxi. 
Shop for fabulous bargains along Front Street. 
Hamilton, where the ships come in. 

Whack tennis balls in the sunshine. Rent a 
sailboat for an hour, day. or week. Explore 



a coral reef by glass-bottomed boat, or in 
scuba gear. Tie into a fighting marlin, bonefish, 
Allison tuna! I here arc simply not enough 
hours to enjoy all of Bermud-a’s pleasures. So 
stay an extra week! 


The sluying's easy , at this sca-son. Luxuri- 
ous resort hotels offer you total comfort, total 



service. Smaller inns and cottage colonics pro- 
vide the friendly atmosphere of a private club. 
Unique Bermuda guest houses offer charm 
and beauty, and access to every activity. Many 
families bring the children. Bermuda has 
trained babysitters for your golf dales and 
your evenings out. 

Want to know more? Ask your travel agent 
or write Bermuda; 610 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 20 • 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
2 • 1 1 1 Richmond Street, West, Toronto. 






You can’t buy this buoy lamp 
except from Johnnie mlker. 


Mailtu: Juhtirvu' \ViiIker Buoy Ijimp t 

n (). Hr.x Drpt. SP:-920 

Grand tVntral Annex ■ 

N. w York City. N. Y 10017 { 

I’lfHM' xenU ( 1 Johnnie Walker j 

Buoy I 

□ R«l □Ulaek j 

each. 2 Tor SlK.tiU (I'n.tixiM) j 

Check or money onl.-r )>ayahle to | 

CaiiHila Dry Corporation. I 

N»m. I 

AddroRi. - j 

City. - Zone Stati- I 

(IfTcr (t.KKl in Continental C.S.A. only 


It’s an authentic buo.v replica. 20 
inches hijrh, with a sprightly hand- 
painted Johnnie Walker stepping 
oul on the ba.se. It’s all-steel with 
a tole shade, made to last a life- 
time on sea or land. Because there 
are two kinds of Johnnie Walker 
Scotch and two colors for buoy.s, 
there are two lamps. 

'I'he Johnnie Walker Red Label 
lamp is bright red. an internation- 
ally known sea-mark, j ust a.s John- 
nie Walker Red Label is the inter- 


national best-selling Scotch. 

The other is black, for Johnnie 
Walker Black Label, the i)erfect 
l>Iend of more than 40 Highland 
malt whiskie.s i)lus just the right 
amount of mature aged Scotch 
grain whisky. 

Both lamps are appropriate in 
den. bar. or wherever yachtsmen 
gather. Send us $9.95 and we’ll 
.•^end you the lamp of your choice. 
Or purchase both lamps for $19.90. 
A really fine value. 


BOITUD IN SCOILUD. BlEHHO SCOTCH WHISKY. 66 8 PROOf. lUPOBKO BY CKNAOK WCI COBPORMION. NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 



FOOTBALL’S WEEK 



. . . leave the bottle on the 
clihnleypiece. and don 't ask me 
to take none, but let me put my lips 
to it when lam so dispop^ed. 


the 


others are 


rare 

scotch 

whisky 


There is a very special quality about J Rare that sets it apart.. .a flavour so 
subtly difTerent and delijrhtful that words simply cannot describe it. So try JiB 
Rare and compare it. Prediction : you will make a most rewarding discovery. J * B is 
a product of the two-centurics-old house of Justerini & Brooks whose patrons 
have included, along with the immortal Charles Dickens, many of history’s great. 

PENNIES MORE IN COST'WORLDS APART IN QUALITY 
-WORID'S FINEST- PROOF BIFNOED SCOTCH WHISKY • THE PADDINGTON CORP.. N Y 20, N.Y. 


The 15 

hardest picks 

MISSOURI OVER KENTUCKY But hardly a waltz, 
even with all those swift Missouri backs. 
Kentucky has Norton to throw, Bird to run 
and an urge to win. 

ILLINOIS OVER OREGON STATE Both havc Suf- 
fered serious losses in the line, but the lllini 
have the niftier runners. 

COLORADO OVER WISCONSIN The Buffs, on the 
way back at last, are tough, determined and 
ready to pull a surprise. 

SYRACUSE OVER NAVY Navy's Hill Elias will 
leum that enthusiasm is no substitute for 
talent. Syracuse has plenty of both, plus 
Floyd Little, a remarkable runner. 

OREGON OVER PITT Pitt CHH match Oregon in 
the backfield, but the Ducks havc a solider 
look in the line. 

ALABAMA OVER GEORGIA Dcar Bryant has gone 
back to a running game, and he has the 
backs for it. But 'Bama had better be wary — 
these Bulldogs can bite. 

TENNESSEE OVER ARMY Neithcrtcam is fright- 
ening on offense. The antbiiious Vols, how- 
ever, have more depth on defense. 

MISSISSIPPI OVER MEMPHIS STATE Olc MlSS 

is ready for the Tigers. The defense is tested 
and the backs know how to score. 

VIRGINIA OVER DUKE Aftcr ycars of futility, 
the Cavaliers are a match for any team. Bob 
Davis' exciting passing and running will be 
too much for Duke. 

AUBURN OVER SAYLOR Everybody knows Bay- 
lor'sgame is passing, and Auburn will havc to 
stop Terry Southall. A firm, hard defense 
should do it for the Tigers. 

use OVER MINNESOTA Coach Johony McKay 
has an abundance of big, mobile types in his 
line and Mike Garrett, a marvelous runner. 

UTAH OVER ARIZONA Utah has too much 
know-how and too many good players for 
the young but willing Wildcats. 

WYOMING OVER AIR FORCE Thc rlddlcd Fal- 
cons need more time to regroup. Wyomkig's 
old hands are bigger, faster and deeper. 

HOUSTON OVER MISSISSIPPI STATE By HOW thc 

swifter Cougars should be more familiar 
with the slippery Astrodome turf. 

TEXAS TECH OVER KANSAS The rebuilt Jay- 
hawk line will havc trouble holding down 
Tech's slasher. Donny Anderson. 

LAST SEASON'S RECORD 

11T RIGHT. B» WRONG. T TIES. AVERAGE .STS 
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FOR THE RECORD 


SWIMMING An Fjsi German SSO-vard frcMtvle re- 
lay team (ALJRliD MULLKR. UDO POSfcR. 
HORSI-GC'NTHI.R tiRKGOR and (RANK 
WILGAND) twam lei a world record of A:07..1 m 
Leiprig. bcllcrmg by one second the mark >ct bv Tour 
WckI Germans in London live weeks earlier. 


A roundup of the sport* information of the week 


BOATING \fm Bunlahl and TAHOL MISS won 
iwo preliminary heais apiece in The Governor 's Cup 
race for unlimited hydroplanes on the Ohio Riser 
in Madison, Ind. and Mns BorJM. driven b> Ron 
Munson, led all the way in the lil'ih and Tinal heal. 
Bui Relcrec Bill Newton ruled that Musson had 
lorced Chuck rhompson. the driver of laluir 
inside the course after the lanes had been cslahlished 
and penalized him one lap. nuking Thompson the 
winner. .Musson, though dropped to last place in 
the final heal by the penally, wound up second over- 
all in (he suindings. 


Sailing in (he Berkelev Shoals area of Sun I rancivco 
Bay. JAK.1'. WOOSPR of San ('ranevseo won the 
world championship of Ihv Imcrnalional Onc-Dc- 
Mgn class b) TV* points over Ingar Dobloiig of Oslo. 


BOXING- VICTNTI- SALDIVAR of Mexico sue- 
cessfullv defended his world fejiherwcighl title at 
Bari's Court Siadium m London b> winning u 15- 
round decision over Howard Wmstonc of Wales, 
(he British Lmpire champion. Ii was Saldiviir's 
2Aih siciory in 27 fights. 

FOOTBALL -The 1464 champion BUI BALO BILLS 
opened ihe 1465 American Boulball League season 
Willi an easy 24 7 victory over Boston, the Lasiern 
Division runner-ups, after breaking a 7-7 nalf-iime 
tie with a 22-yard return of a pass inicrccpiion for 
a louchdown by Charles Warner. SAN Dll-.CiO. 
Iasi year's Western Division champion, edged Den- 
ver 34 31 when John lladl tossed a 34->ard louch- 
down pass to Lance Alworili m the lust quarter. 
In other games MOCSTO.N dclealcd New York 
27 21 and OAKLAND beat Kansas City 37 10. 

GOLF— GARY HI AYBR. leading Jack Nieklaus by 
one stroke after the lirsi round of the two-round 
W’orld Series of Golf on the I ircsione Country Club 
course in Akron, shot a linal-round 64. one under 
par. to defeat Nieklaus by ihrcc strokes. Hetcr 
Thomson finished five strokes back, followed by 
Dave Mart, 12 strokes out. 

Playing in an exhibition match with Doug Sanders 
in Johnson City, Tenn., ARNOI D PAJ Ml R fired 
a hole in one on the pat-.T. 135-vaid 2nd hole and 
went on to finish with a live-under-par 66. Sanders 
shot an even-par 71. 

HARNESS RACING Yonkers Raceway's SSO.OOO 
Transoceanic Trot, a mile and a quarter for foreign- 
nwned Slandardbreds, was won by tL.MNt RUD- 
NT.Y IS4.40I by 2 M lengths over Apes Hanover, one 
of the iwo Russian-owned entries. The 8-year-old 
American-bted mare from the Santipasla Stables of 
Bologna. Iialv was timed m 2:36-'.-. the fastest clock- 
ing in four renewals of Ihc Transoceanic. Rodney's 
driver. Gerhard Kruger, announced after the race 
that she will be retired this week following the 
United Nations Trot. 

BRtT llANOV'bK equaled the world record for Ihc 
mile, set by Adios Harry in 1455, with a 1 :55 clock- 


ing the first heal of the S34.838 Horseman Fu- 
turity Pace at the Indiana Stale I airgrounds. But 
ADIOS VIC, the only horse to have defeated Bret 
m his 37 previous races, won the second heal and 
then beat Bret by a nose in a ihird-heal runoff. 


HORSE RACING Ogden Phipps's BUCKPA.SSI K 
($3.60). Braulio Baeza aboard, won Ihe S335.475 
Arlinglon-Washington l uluniy at Arlington Park 
after taking the lead at Ihe eighth pule and holding 
II to cross the finish line a half length m Ironi of 
falhcrs Image /J.’l. It was the 2-year-old bay 

cult's eighth straight victory in nine starts. 
tireenireeSiahlc's MALICIOUS (S 10.201. weighted 
at 116 pounds, with Bobby Uvsery up. beat Pluck 
by three lengths and Roman Brother by anulhcr 
nose to win the $108,200 Aqueduct Slakes at Aque- 
duct. Top-wcighlcd (130 pounds I Kelso, aucmpiing 
to reach the $2 million murk in earnings, came m 
fourth, hiv ninth finish out of the money in 61 races, 
Meadow Court was the 4-io-ll favorite to win the 
St. L^cr Classic at Doncaster. B.ngland, but PRO- 
VOKF, a 28-10-1 long shot ridden by Joe Mercer, 
ran away wnh the lacc by 10 lengths. Meadow Court 
eamc m second. 

The world's richest single horse race, the S4I4.460 
All-American Quarter Horse I utiirily at Riiidoso 
Downs, N. Mex.. was only 400 yards long and was 
over in 20. .3 seconds, but it earned Ms winner. SA- 
V\NNAH JR. ($14.80). $142,730. Art's Model 
liiiislicd second. 2^ lengths back. 

MOTOR SPORTS— DON PRUDHOMMfc's elapsed 
lime of 7.505 seconds set a record in the National 
Hot Rod Association's fuel eliminator compeli- 
iion at Indianapolis Raceway Park and also gave 
him his second slraighl NHRA championship. The 
Granada Hills. Calif, car painter covered the 
quarter mile .313 of a second faster than Tummy 
Iso of Burbank. Calif, and reached a lop speed 
of 207, 33 mph, 

JIM HALL'S Chcvrulcl Chaparrals came in first and 
second in Road America's 500-mile sports car race 
at Flkhari Lake. Wis., but GBOROF. FOI l.MhR 
of Pasadena, Calif., driving a Lotus Porsche, gamed 
Ihc L.ls. road-racing championship with his fourth- 
place finish. Hall, the 1964 champion, began the 
race driving ihe car that eventually won and received 
crcdil for the victory. Bur the last third of the 125- 
lap race, however, he switched to his other Chapar- 
ral. taking the wheel from Bruce Jennings of Tow- 
son. Md.. and drove il to a second-place finish. The 
winning Chaparral averaged 84,526 mph. 

With every other top contender knocked out of the 
Southern 500 at Darlington, S.C, by wrecks or me- 
chanical failures. NBDJAKKLI I ofCamdcn. S.C. 
drove a 1965 Lord lu an easy viclory. finishing II 
laps ahead of Buddy Baker of Charlotte. N.C. in a 
new Plymouth His average speed was 1 15.878 mph. 
The win virliijlly clinched the 1465 NASCAR 
Grand National Championship, worth $25,000, for 


TENNIS Spain's MAN'UKL SANTANA defeated 
C'lilV Drysdale of South Africa 6-2. 7-4. 7-5, 6-1 io 
gain Ihc U.S. men's singles title at Borcsl Hills, while 
MARGARET SMITH of Australia beat the U.S.'s 
Billie Jean MofTiii 8-6. 7-5 for the women's cham- 
pionship ip<isrS6). 


MILEPOSTS PROMOTED: To head coach of the 
Pit ishurghSicelcrs following Buddy Parker's resigna- 
tion. MIKL NI.XON, an assistant coach with Ihe 
.Sicelers the past four seasons and head coach ot the 
Washington Redskins in 1 454 and 1460. During Park- 
er's eight years with the Steelcrs the team had a rec- 
ord of 51 wins. 47 losses and sis tics. Pittsburgh's 
best finish under Parker was m 1462. when ii placed 
second in the N I l.'s Tasiern Division. The Redskins 
under Nison won four games, losi 18 and iicU two. 


■ Tes stTse pvsW«-re(»\ven\s listecscw for 
oit Lions of the NBL. LYAl.l. SMITH, who 
t sports editor and columnist for the Pelroir 
•vvsince 1945. Hcrcpiaces Bud B.ricks.m, who 


SIGNI.O: By the Kansas City Athletics to pilch 
during the remainder of Ihe 1965 season. Ihc legend- 
ary I.fcROY SATCHF.t. PAIGE, who is "u shade 
over 50," according to Paige, or close to 60. accord- 
ing to the record hooks. Paigc began his career in 
1926 in the Negro leagues and finally was brought 
10 the majors m 1948 by Cleveland President Bill 
Veeck. After helping the Indians win the pcnrtani 
that year wuh a 6-1 record in rebel. Paige pitched 
one more season for Cleveland (4-7| before going 
hack to the Negro le.sgiies for a year In I4S| Veeck. 
bv then the owner of the old Si. I.ouis Browns, gave 
him another fling in the big leagues and Paige played 
for three more seasons (18-23) In the 12 years since 
he lefl Ihc Browns in 195.3. Pnige has pitched in the 
minor leagues and barnstormed. "It isn't gening the 
ball oser Ihe plate that might give me trouble," said 
Paige, who is noted for his hesiialion pilch and his 
razor-sharp conirol. "When I warm up, I'll simply 
drop a bubble gum wrapper on the ground and u-c 
It as home plate. It's whui happens to the hall after it 
gets up there. I still think I can keep it off the fat pan 
of their hais. though." 

RESIGNED: As coach of the Austrian national ski 
team. PEPI SIIEGLLR, 28. the 1964 Olympic gold 
medal winner m the slalom, to become director of 
the ski school at the new Jack von Hole. 'Ayo, vki 


CREDITS 

4 — Geo'ge J. Bloodgood 21— John S, Flonna 
26, 27 -Nn.i Iwil-i 28 -Jo-res D-oo-: 29-W 
let looss J'., Jon«i D'oie 30, 31 — Walie' Io 
Jr: 32 -Jorrei Drove. 36, 37-Har« Knopl.Pi. 
-.‘c- Mavo 34-Ch.rogo's Arrer.con. 40 — 
55, 66 • lougheod. 106 P ' r . Robert Wolker N 
Vert T,„e,. 109. R-cfl ciortson, 112. 113 -T( 
I-,. tvprior Pnolo 114 — Herb Schorfrron 1: 
133 — Robert Oonneou bo-n Rapho-Cuillurnei 
127 Guy Duehonge 139 -Ap, 141 tj,,, 

right. Id Ryen.Arizons Republic, 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



WILLARD MeCON- 
NELL, 61. J Wjlming- 
hatvW enttcvv- 
live, look Ihe Delaware 
Senior Golf Tourna* 
meni for the third lime 
after winning an 18- 
hole piavoir against 
Willard Dickerson, 
with whom he was tied 
at the end of the regu- 
lation .16 holes. 

SANDY ADELMAN of 
San Antonio, Texas 
high school golf cham- 
pion. won the Slate jun- 
ior tourney over Ter- 
ry Jasirow of Midland. 
Adciman finished six 
strokes under par for 3 1 
holes in the deciding 
match and he three- 
puiied only Iwo greens 
during the tournament. 



RICHIE STEPHENS, of 
the Pomona iCalif.) 
EcswvInct'., pwcBzivi tlvtee 
of his team's live win- 
ning games, allowing 
only one run and 10 
hits in 23 innings, as 
he led the Bombets to 
the Intcrnaiionul Soft- 
ball Congress World 
Championship in Rock 
Island. III. 


MICHELLE DES lAU- 
RiERS aticndcd the 
Rockford (III.) City 
Tennis Tournament as 
a spectator but was per- 
suaded by an official to 
fill a vacancy in the 18- 
and-under division. 
After borrowing tennis 
shoes and a racket, she 
won every match, tak- 
ing ihe linal 6-3, 7-5. 



JOAN HOFFMAN. 12, 
a Qiiakeriown. Pa., 
s.pTit\Lcs who iias been 
defeated only once in 
two years, was u triple 
winner at the Palmer 
Township A. A. Track 
Meet in Easton. Pa. 
She look the 50-. 100- 
and 220-yard dasl^cs in 
6.8, 12.8 and 24.1 sec- 
onds, respectively. 


DUNCAN SCOTT of 
Mesa. Ariz.. entered 
nine il-12 age group 
swimming events at the 
Far West Meet in Los 
Altos. Calif., and not 
only won eight but set 
national marks in each. 
In the ninth, the 50- 
meter breaststroke, he 
bettered the record but 
finished second. 
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INTO THE STRETCH 

Sirs: 

William Leggett is all wrong in his analy- 
sis of the National League pennant race. 
Cincinnati doesn't have the support at the 
right time, but I think they will win the pen- 
nant- Ifyou look again you will see they are 
better than the Giants or the [>odgers. 

Stasley 

Columbia. S.C. 

Sirs: 

It is no secret that SI, along with most of 
the other sportswriters in the country, does 
not think much of the Dodgers' chances of 
winning the pennant. But someone had bet- 
ter tell the Dodgers or they may just wind 
up catching all your experts off base. 

S. C. Eastman 

La Habra, Calif. 

Sirs: 

In your summaries of the National League 
pennant race you have neglected to give 
serious consideration to the Pirates. Beware 
of dark horses — the Bucs arc going all the 
way. 

Phil Posegate 

Butler, Pa. 

CUTTING CLASSES 

Sirs: 

If your Scorecard item about Corny 
Shields (Sept. 1 3) quotes him correctly, I 
would say the old Silver Fox is about ready 
for a good Holianderizing. He says (or you 
say he says) that the proliferation of one- 
design sailboat classes is spoiling sailing 
competition in general and Mallory Cup 
competition in particular by breeding nar- 
row, class specialists who arc afraid to try 
dilTerent boats. That would be a tough the- 
sis to prove by sailors like Buddy Melges. 
a crack ice-boater who took the Mallory 
once in a Corinthian, once in an E Scow' and 
once in a Dragon: by sailors like Ding 
Schoonmakcr. who seems equally at case 
with the tiller of a Star, a Finn or a Flying 
Dutchman in his hand: by sailors like Low- 
ell North, a ihrce-timc world Star champ 
who got himself an Olympic medal on Sa- 
gami Bay last year at the helm of a Dragon. 
As a matter of fact, the conspicuous success 
of the U.S. Olympic team in Japan was the 
result of champion sailors shifting classes to 
give added strength tu the American elTort 
as a whole. 

So much for Corny's first point — a doubt- 
ful one at best. Seeming to believe, however, 
that there arc already too many one-design 
classes, he goes on to suggest still another 
for, of all things. America's Cup competi- 
tion. Since the deed of gift specifically spells 


out the nature of cup racing, this suggestion 
makes about as ntuch sense legally as a sug- 
gestion that the Davis Cup be played on u 
golf course instead of a tennis court. That 
has been pointed out before, but what 
makes the suggestion really absurd in the 
present context is that America's Cup com- 
petition is the one sailing event that pre- 
cludes the kind of specialization Corny is 
beeling about. It forces all the little class 
champions who participate to forget their 
weekend preoccupations, to abandon their 
Stars or their Finns or their Internationals 
for the sake of a team-efTort kind of compe- 
tition that starts quite literally from scratch 
— the scratch of a designer's pencil on a 
blank piece of paper — and may end with a 
champ onc-dcsign skipper pulling his heart 
out day after day on a jib sheet. 

Peter Sanderson 

New York City 

GREEN-EYED MONSTER 

Sirs: 

I would like to answer the letter from 
George Palmer entitled "Beware the Green" 
(19rH Hole, Sept. 6). Mr. Palmer may be 
right about the Jets having bad luck while 
wearing green, but 1 suggest there are some 
serious gaps in his knowledge of college 
football when he asks. "When did grccn-clad 
Dartmouth ever make big headlines?" As re- 
cently as 1962 Dartmouth was undefeated 
and untied in nine games. There were 15 
undefeated teams in that year, but if you 
arc willing to exclude such names as College 
of Emporia, Earlham, Parsons and Lenoir- 
Rhyne, you wind up with only three big 
winners: Dartmouth. Southern California 
and Mississippi. Don McKinnon, center for 
Dartmouth, was named to the second All- 
America, and Captain and Quarterback Bill 
King wa.s prominently mentioned on several 
All-America selections. 

In 1937 Bob MacLeod even rated along 
with Clint Frank of Yale as one of the great 
halfbacks of the year. In 1928 and 1929 Al 
Marsters was named to several All-America 
teams. And if we may go back to our very 
ancient history, Dartmouth was unbeaten 
in 1925. Swede Oberlandcr wa.s unanimous 
All-America in that year, and George Tully, 
Nate Parker and Dutch Diehl were also fre- 
quently mentioned. 

Bob Blackman, who has been head coach 
at Darlinoulh for several years, has one of 
the best records in the Ivy League. And you 
may recall that during the regime of Earl 
Blaik at Hanover there were several out- 
standing teams and numerous nationally 
prominent players. 

Edw ard J. Hanlon 

Greenwich, Conn. 


Sirs: 

George Palmer of Port Washington, N.Y. 
is dead wrong when he says the Miami Hur- 
ricanes and their green uniforms rarely make 
bigheadlines. How about the 1961 and 1962 
seasons, when the Hurricanes had 7-3 regu- 
lar-season records, losing again only in post- 
season bowl games. George Mira, the great- 
est quarterback the South ever had, led all 
but one of the major quarterbacks in pass- 
ing in 1962 and 1963. 

fcvidenily Mr Palmer doesn't remember 
1950, when Miami beat Purdue, one week 
after Purdue had snapped Notre Dame's 37- 
gamc winning streak. And 1954, when Mi- 
ami had an 8- 1 record and beat such teams 
as Florida, Alabama. Mississippi Slate. 
Maryland, etc. 

So Mr. Palmer can cat his words about the 
Hurricanes. 

Andy Lehrman 

Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sirs: 

M r. George Palmer mentioned Wagner in 
his list of grccn-clad, nonhcadlining football 
teams. Wagner was one of the three teams 
that were undefeated in a lO-gume schedule 
last year. Maybe the Jets and Sonny Werblin 
do have .something besides Joe Namath go- 
ing for them. 

Kris Kiefer 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

FUMBLE 

Sirs: 

On page 38 of your September 6 Sporting 
Look article you show a fashionably attired, 
moony-cyed young couple obviously more 
concerned with each other than the ton or 
so of threatening beef behind them. You de- 
scribe it as a “bright panorama of a game 
between the Packers and the Bears." I'll bet 
one year's subscription and a u.sed football 
that you are wrong. The teams pictured arc 
the Louisiana State "Packers” and the Ole 
Miss "Bears.” 

Jim Campbell 

Philadelphia 
• Right.— F.D. 

TANGLED IVY 

Sirs: 

I take real issue with Mr. Loren H. Nauss 
Jr. from Connecticut (I9 th Hole. Aug. 30), 
who criticizes SI for a supposed affront to 
the quality of Ivy League football. Having 
observed football as played in the South- 
eastern Conference, in the Southwest and 
the Big Ten for years, I find it quite strik- 
ingly dilTcrent from the Ivy brand. Some 
years ago the Ivies slopped playing such 
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eastern teams as Army. Navy. Penn Slate 
ansi Syracuse, because scores were consist- 
ently running against them by 40-to-<'0-point 
margins. They readily admitted at the lime 
that they were completely outclassed and far 
bettor olT slaying in their own little circle 
rather than serving as cannon fodder for the 
big boys in breather games. 

As for the absence of Ivy graduates from 
the professional rosters, the statement to the 
elfect that they have better things to do upon 
graduation seems rather silly. Most of those 
graduates go into business in stsme form, 
and Joe Namalh, for one. has already made 
a belter business deal than most graduates 
will make in a lifetime— with a bum knee 
to boot. 

Nevertheless, I thoroughly enjoy Ivy 
games, whieh arc evenly matched and often 
very cxeiling. 

L. Roai Ki Wii I lAMs 

New York City 

SWEETENER 

Sirs; 

I read with great interest John Under- 
wood's article on the Pennsylvania-Te\as 
high school football game at Hershcy. Pa. 
t lexas Teeners Strike Burk. Aug. 2.1). How- 
ever. I take exception to being called a "cup- 
cake." It dt>esn'i sound too complimentary 
to me. The members of the Sweet 66 Corps, 
which provides the pregamc and half-time 
entertainment, arc as carefully selected and 
screened according to their talents as are the 
players themselves. We not only must be 
high school Students of pleasing shape and 
face, but we must be able to march, strut, 
dance and twirl batons as well and. in some 
cases, be agile enough to perform acrobatics. 

VVe also serve as hostesses for our state 
and our area. We welcome the teams to Her- 
shey as wc would to our homes. We have 
served as dinner companions, dance com- 
panions, listening and sounding boards, and 
in most cases we provide a pretty good cheer- 
ing section for players who arc a long way 
from home. At all limes wc arc well aware 
that these fine young men surely have "girls" 
at home as wc have "fcllow.s" here, but we 
have tried to make their stay enjoyable. 

I might make mention of the fine, gen- 
tlemanly conduct of all the players. Their 
schtxils. cities and their states can be proud 
of them on that score, as well us for their 
abilities on the gridiron. It was a wonderful 
game, and this "cupcake" is looking forward 
to next year. 

I also want to take this opportunity to 
inform all sportsmen of a growing fact. Ba- 
ton twirling is not just a show item to be 
presented at half time. It is one of the larg- 
est competitive sports for girls in the coun- 
try today, and it is growing daily. 

l.iND-x Smu 

Assistant lYireclor of the Sweet 66 
Hairisburg, P;i. 
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Prince 
Gardner 
developed 
a slimming 
device that lets 
you put a lot 
away without 
a bulge. 




It works wonders on Billfolds, 
Photo-Card Cases, 
and Key Cases. 


The ADAPTA-SNAP on the registrar® is our answer to bulging billfolds. 
Carry all the credit cards you need in the registrar. Add keys, bills, 
notes, tickets. The aoapta-snap adjusts automatically to keep the billfold 
slim. What a snap! It’s the kind of idea you expect from prince Gardner 
— like the removable Photo-Card Case, the invisible stitching, the 
convenient extra pockets, the fine quality leather. . . all in the registrar. 

RtGISTRAR® 6 Dlo'd )' 0 m "Y<,0t-el.C«'d^" Pnelo-C*rd C»v<- 'rom (3.99 KtY-GARO® lor Kvyj from $2.90. 

PRINC E (lARDNERa 

Pr nj. Goidner Corns* 0 )r, lot , 1?3A S. Kin£sh.gri«»y. Si. Louis. Mo. 631 10. 




KINGSWAY 

Lace into the moxfords. Mocs you tie on. But could forget to take 
off. Foam cushioned inside. Molded soles out. Black or oak 
beaver grained leather. Kingsway Shoes $8.95 to $10.95. 


WEAVER BEAVERS , 



Put quality above all else even underfoot ? Ask for J.C. Roberts Shoes *12.95 to $20.95. 
WouIJn'l you like lo be in our shoes? Mosi o/ America is. Iniernationai Shoe Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 


makes its presence known 


In tones that animate the Autumn landscape. ..in textures 
luxuriant and rich . . . Harris Tweed continues to win ad- 
miring approval ... is a composed and confident part of the 
current fashion scene, The Orb Mark on the label and this 
100% pure Scottish Virgin wool tells you that every yard 
has been dyed, spun, handwoven and finished in the islands 
of the Outer Hebrides of Scotland . . . and nowhere else. 
Address U.S. Inquiries tO: Suite 807. 295 Madison Ave., New Vork 17, N.T. 


Look for the Harris 
Tweed label with its 
Orb certification mark 
to be sure you are 
-buying genuine Harris 
Tweed. The Harris 
Tweed certification 
mark is owned and 
administered solely by 
The Harris Tweed As- 
sociation, Ltd.. Acad- 
emy Street. Inverness, 
Scotland. 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Snofiis iLLL'STRArru. 

Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Cenier. 
New York, New York 10020. 


Time Inc. also publislics Time, Life. Fortcne 
anti, in conjunction with its subsidiaries, the 
Imernntional editions of Tisie and Life. 
Chairman of the Board. Andrew Hcisketl; 
Chairman. Executive Commiiiee, Roy E. 
Larsen; Cliairman, Finance Committee, 
Charles L. Stillman; President James A. 
Linen: Executive Vice Presideni and Treasur- 
er. D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice Presideni and 
Secretary. Bernard Barnes; Vice President 
and Assistant to the President. Arnold W 
Carlson: Vice Presideni and Comptroller, 
John E. Harvey; Vice Presidents, Charles A. 
Adams, Bernhard M. Auer. Rlieit Austell. 
Edgar R. Baker. Charles B. Bear, Clay Buck- 
houl, R. M. Buckley. John L. Hallenbeck, 
Jerome S. Hardy, Sidney L, James. Ar- 
thur W, Keyinr. Henry Luce III, Ralph D. 
Paine Jr., Weston C, Pullen Jr.. James R. 
Slieptey; Assistant Comptroller and Assistant 
Secretary, Curtis C. Messinger; Assistant 
Treasurers, W. G. Dav.s, Evan S. Ingels. 
Richard B, McKeough. 


Sports 

lllustrateu 


Please include a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

MAIL TOl 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 6061 1. 
Clmrles A. Adams. Cjcn'l Mgr. 

mail this form with your payment. 

□ new subscription, Q renew my subscription. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

U.S.. Canada and U.S. Possessions. I yr. $7,50. 

All other subscriptions. I yr. SIO.OO. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

aitach label here 

ir you're moving, please let uv know five weeks 
before changing your adJtcv' Hl.icc magiirinc 
address label here, prim your new adOrew below. 

place your maga/ine address label licre and clip 
this form lo your leller. 
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Right season. Right setting. Right whiskey. 
Im perial : the choice of knowledgeable people. 

Wliiskey by Hiram Walker 

BLENDfD WHISKEY • «6 PROOf • 30?' STRAIGHT WHISKEYS • TOW GRAIN Nt.-TRAL SPIRITS • HIRAM WALKER S SONS INC . PEORIA, ILL 




Most Pedwin styles are $10 to $15 


Blast— A handsome, hearty, wing-tip brogue in new 
Brushwood Brown. A great style wherever the crowd gets 
together. Smooth leather. New storm-welting adds durability, 
as do the long-wearing soles. 


pedwin 


young ideas in shoes 


